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1 Introduction 


MANWINW Hein WIANVAIATINGA 
When we study language, we study the heritage of human thought. 


_ weiss Unaals ' 


Diversity of human language, and arguably therefore of human experience, is under 
serious threat. The small languages of the world — and most of the languages of the world 
are small languages — face threats which it is believed, many of them will not surmount. 
The work of documenting the undocumented languages of the world is as urgent a 
challenge as any in the whole range of scholarship. 

The reader will already have realised my ideological commitment to the 
documentation and description of endangered languages. It is not uncontroversial that the 
study of endangered languages should be a high priority for linguistic endeavour. 
However, in this work it will be taken as axiomatic that the diversity of human language 
should be recorded. 

Many scholars have written of the importance and urgency of this work. Mithun 
(1998:163) wrote that the diversity of human language is ‘one of our most valuable human 
intellectual resources’. She makes the strong claim that ‘The loss of language diversity will 
mean that we will never even have the opportunity to appreciate the full creative capacities 
of the human mind’ (1998: 189). 

Dixon (1997:5) has written about what he considers to be the major priority for 
linguists, which is ‘to get out into the field, and to provide description of some part of the 
wealth of human language, documenting the diversity before it is — as it will be — lost’. 

Documentation, surely, means more than merely listing a series of sounds and a 
series of strings of words which tell us what ‘the language’ is or was made up of. 
Documentation must mean the making available to scholars, and to the future generations 
of the speech community being studied, as much of the speech and literature of that 
community as possible, and presenting it in a way which advances the knowledge of 
human language. 

Mithun encapsulated this point in her conclusion: 


Simply eliciting vocabulary and basic paradigms will not be enough; speakers must be 
allowed to speak for themselves. It is crucial to record how good speakers use their 


l In March 2002, when returning from Chiang Mai, having finished all the field work for this study, I met the 
Venerable Phra Preng Pathassaro, who asked me what I did. On being told, he uttered these words, which 
seem a fitting heading for this chapter. 


National University, 2005. DOI:/0.15144/PL-565.1 
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language, what they choose to say in the multitude of settings that constitute their daily 
lives, how they describe their own experiences, how they provide explanations, and 
especially how they interact with each other. Such a record will lay a foundation for 
their descendants to discover the intricate beauty of a system unlike any other, and a 
chance for us all to appreciate some of the capacities of the human spirit. (1998:191) 


For most of the twentieth century, printing was the mode of presenting “the 
grammar of a language”. Printing imposed limits on the amount of language data that 
could be presented. Furthermore, the orthography of the community concerned was often 
unable to be printed and neither the sounds of the language nor any but a limited 
photographic record was possible. 

These constraints do not apply at the beginning of the twenty-first century. With the 
use of widely available computer technology, in addition to the descriptive grammar, a 
large corpus of language data, both analysed in written form and as audio or video, can be 
presented. 

This work consists of eleven chapters which present an analysis of the several Tai 
languages of Assam. The electronic version of this work is linked to a corpus of texts in the 
Tai languages (see 9.5 below), presented in both audio form and with transcriptions, 
translations into English and annotated analyses. This corpus, it is hoped, not only presents 
some of the intricate beauty of the Tai languages, but allows the speakers to speak for 
themselves, as Mithun (1998:191) has urged. 

In the electronic version of this work, links will be provided to both sound and 
picture files. This will involve the presentation of: 


sound files for almost all language examples referred to 

sound files for all of the spoken texts on which the grammar is based 
photographs, both of speakers and of the manuscripts studied 

brief biographies of the informants. 


It is hoped that with all of these links, this study will provide a much richer level of 
documentation than was possible in the past, without compromising the linguistic analysis 
that will be presented in Chapters 6 to 10. 


1.1 Meeting the Tai of Assam 


In late 1996, I undertook a semester of study at the Prince of Songkla University, 
Pattani, Thailand. When my Thai dialectology teacher, Dr Thananan Trongdi, came to 
learn that I was planning a holiday to India, he suggested making a visit to Assam, because 
‘there are Tai people there’. 

So it was that in October 1996 my wife and I first arrived in Assam.” Thanks to the 
kindness of Professor Chatthip Nartsupha of Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, we had 
the names of three Tai people in Assam. Only one of these, Nabin Shyam Phalung @, was 
in Assam when we arrived. We visited him at the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, in Pan Bazaar, Guwahati, where he works as an Ahom Pandit. 


2 The story of our arrival in Assam formed the basis of the Poem in the khe? khyāg? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes |= , composed by Ai Che Let Hailung of Namphakey Village. 
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By very good chance, a few days after our arrival, Nabin Shyam was due to travel 
back to his own village for a meeting of the Tai Aitons. We travelled with him and thus 
came to stay in the Aiton village of Bargaon (era9é baan? lup!).? 

From there, we were able to travel to Dibrugarh, and through the kindness of Sri 
Atul Borgohain, reached the Phake village of Namphakey (ovsaqcmeg man? pha‘ ke? tai’), 
where by further good chance we were able to witness the annual ceremony to mark the 
end of the rains retreat of the Buddhist monks (Qu3eSq, poi? auk! wā!).* 

During our time in Namphakey, I had noticed that the Tai villagers possessed many 
books in manuscript form, but there were no printed books in the Tai language. I presumed 
that this was because having a script of their own that is read by relatively few people, the 
Tais had no resources to print books. 

I asked the villagers whether it would be useful for them to have a ‘computer 
printing block’ for their script. At that time most of them had very little idea what 
computers were; but the older men in the village gathered together and discussed the 
matter and agreed that it would be a good idea. On my return to Australia, the first draft of 
the font was prepared (see 7.8 below) and my involvement with the Tai languages of India 
had begun. 

After that initial three weeks in Assam, I have undertaken five more field trips, as 
follows: January 1998, January 1999, November 1999-February 2000, March-April 2001, 
February-March 2002. 

Altogether, I have visited 12 Tai villages in Assam, but I have stayed in only 6 of 
them, namely the Aiton villages of Borgaon (o2Sc9é baan? lun!) and Duburoni (o530ġ baan? 
nam? thum3), the Phake village of Namphakey (orscqcmog man? pha* ke? taŭ’), the 
Khamyang village of Pawaimukh, the Khamti village of Mounglang and the Turung 
village of Rengmai. 

Field work inevitably involves both some difficulties and some moments of great 
joy. Sometimes even the difficulties can be tumed to advantage. It will be useful to briefly 
touch on both the difficulties and the joys of this particular project. 


1.1.1 Some difficulties in undertaking this research 


The Northeast of India has been somewhat disturbed by political problems for 
many years. There are a large number of insurgencies, described by Hazarika (1995). Some 
of these have as their genesis the desire for independence or autonomy by groups of people 
who speak a common, often non-official, language. 

Naturally these insurgencies are no business of the visiting scholar, but their 
existence cannot be ignored. For example, among the Tai Ahom community (see below 
2.1), there are some who believe in an independent country for Upper Assam. As 
Nartsupha and Wichasin state: 


3 The Tai scripts are explained in Chapter 7 and the phonemicisation of them in 6.2 (Phake) and 6.3 (Aiton). 
The name of this village can also be spelled orsage. 


* This festival is also known as Qenxcox, poi? kan! t2? ‘festival-beg pardon’. 
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If they can not free all of Assam, they hope to cut Assam into two parts. Upper Assam 
will become an independent country called Ahomia or Mioung Dun Sun Kham’ the old 
name of the Ahom kingdom. (1998:179) 


Sometimes one group in the community or another will call for a bandh. These may 
be called by groups of students or political parties, but they are also called by insurgents. 
The term bandh is often translated unsatisfactorily as ‘strike’. For a bandh is not a strike, it 
is more like a curfew. Those calling the bandh will order that all transportation, schools 
and shops in the affected area be closed, although farmers may continue with their work in 
the fields. People breaking the bandh sometimes run the risk of physical harm. 

I have experienced about ten bandhs in the time that I have been working in Assam. 
On one occasion, I had been invited to attend a wedding in Moran, Dibrugarh District, 
Upper Assam. This was to be a full Soklong wedding, my first opportunity to view this 
ceremony conducted in the Tai-Ahom language. 

For the three weeks prior to the wedding, I was undertaking fieldwork in the Tai 
Aiton villages in Karbi Anglong and Golaghat districts. On the day before the wedding, my 
host, Chaw En Lai Phalung, came in and announced that he had learned that a two-day 
bandh had been called in Karbi Anglong district. 1 would therefore not be able to catch the 
bus from the nearby town to make my way to Moran. 

However, a plan was developed. We would pack my bags and carry them across the 
river into nearby Golaghat district, then proceed on foot to Duburoni village. Having spent 
the night there, in the morning a taxi would come and take me through Golaghat district to 
the Doiyang River. This would have to be crossed by boat. From there, after a short walk, 
we would reach another bus stop, and then go by bus to Golaghat, where a bus to Moran 
would be available. Since it was regarded as unsafe for me to travel alone, I would be 
accompanied by two young men of Duburoni village as far as Golaghat. 

So it was that my laptop computer, video camera, and all my tapes were carried 
through the river, which was fortunately only up to waist height at that time of year! With 
the help of Bidya Thoumoung and Pradip Thoumoung I reached Golaghat, and from there 
caught my bus to Moran and attended the wedding. 

This inconvenience had a positive side. In Duburoni there is a very knowledgeable 
old man, Sa Cham Thoumoung @. On what was supposed to be my last day in the village 
he began to tell a story for me to record. It was a Jataka, an account of a former life of the 
Buddha, and was to last for two hours. Before it was completed, I had used up all my 
empty cassettes, so Pradip Thoumoung was despatched to the nearest town to buy some 
blank ones. 

After a gap of several hours, I was able to resume recording. Sa Cham, who is 
nearly deaf, needed to hear the last minute or so of the tape to be sure he knew where he 
was up to. This was achieved with him wearing a stethoscope, the end of which was then 
placed on the tape-recorder. He then resumed the story and completed it in about another 
hour, after which I left the village. 

When he came to know that I had unexpectedly returned, two days later, he told me 
that there was still a little more to add. In a Jataka story, every character is a previous 
incarnation of a person from the life of the historical Buddha, and the story usually ends 


5 In Aiton this would be Bég8eayhus mum? dun? sun! kham? literally ‘country-cotton-garden-gold.’ 
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with an explanation of who the characters were. It was this that Sa Cham wished to add. 
Thus it was most fortunate that the bandh had caused me to return to the village.° 


1.1.1.1 Crossing a bamboo bridge 


The importance of crossing rivers was first brought home to me when I wished to 
visit Duburoni village in January 1999. In order to do so I had to cross a rather rickety little 
bamboo bridge @, with four parallel bamboo pieces on which to walk; although 
sometimes they were only as wide as an inch and sometimes some of them were missing. 
The reader may imagine a picture of an Australian, with his computer hanging over one 
shoulder and tape recorder on the other, crossing this bridge, sure that these machines and 
their owner would soon fall in. It was getting close to the end of the year, but I safely 
crossed that bridge and returned by another, rather longer, route. 

Only later did I come to read the book of Tai proverbs, Grandfather teaches 
Grandchildren ©. Proverb number (11) reads as (1) below: 


Dy BO), Ole, NT nes NÉ | 
la? př? ya tai! kho® 
late year forbid move along bridge 


É BE vol R gI 
kho® nauk! can> tok!  khəi? 
bridge decayed maybe fall die 


S add cok Mas nL! 
mau! thom® lan® ik! na? 
NEG think back more face 


vot BS A RE S oda 
can? yēp! kha> mai* nauk! tok! tai? 
maybe tread on branch rotten fall die 


Yehom Buragohain translated this as: ‘Do not walk over the bridge at the end of the 
year for you may fall down from the bridge and die.’ The late Aimya Khang Gohain 
translated the last two lines a little more explicitly as: ‘thinking back and fore, you may 
tread over the rotten branch and fall dead.’ 

I have since learned that this type of bridge is built after the floods in about 
September. By January, coming close to the end of the Tai year, the bridge is getting rather 
rotten. 


é Unfortunately I have not yet had the time to transcribe and translate this story. 
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1.1.2 Life in Tai villages 


Generally speaking, Tai people get up with or before the sun. In Assam, this is very 
early indeed, because India is a single time zone, and Assam is so far to the east in that 
time zone that the middle of the day is only a little past 11.00 AM by the clock. 

After getting up, tea is offered, consisting of a cup of Assam tea and some biscuits 
or bread. A full rice meal will be taken around 9.00 or 10.00 AM and another meal after 
dark just before sleeping. I have never gone hungry in a Tai village, however. Tea and fruit 
and cake are offered throughout the day. 

The main work of most people is rice farming. The rice season lasts from about 
May until December, with planting in May and harvesting beginning about four months 
later. After harvest the rice has to be separated from the stalks; this is done by having cattle 
trample on the stalks. During November and December this is a daily activity and can 
sometimes be heard in the background on some of the recordings made for this project 
(such as the Butterfly Dancel). 

During the rice season, the villagers are very busy. In the winter months, January to 
April, there is less work to do, and villagers were able to spend time helping with this Tai 
languages project. 

There are several important festivals throughout the ycar. Some of the most 
important festivals are listed in Table 1.1: 


Table 1.1 Tai Festivals 


Name of festival Time of year 
Geodon poi? san? kyen? Tai New Year (Sangkyen) April 13-15 
gq khau? wa! Entering the rains retreat July 
Gangs, poi? auk! wa! Leaving the rains retreat October 
JBE poi! ka! thin! Presentation of robes Néwember 


to the monks 


decreed mai? ko! sum® phai? Buming of wooden pyre February 


In addition to regular festivals, there are also special festivals which may arise from 
time to time. The most important of these is the festival of BE pot? Iain® which is a 
ritual tug-of-war held to honour the passing of a Buddhist monk. This type of festival is 
discussed by Terwiel (1995). 1 have been fortunate to attend and make video recordings of 
two such festivals, in January 2000 and in February 2002. 
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1.2 The Tai language family 


The Linguistic Survey of India (Grierson 1904)'contained a very important study of 
the Tai languages. Grierson (1904:59) included the Tai languages in a family which he 
called Siamese-Chinese. Nowadays the thesis that Tai belongs to the same family as 
Chinese is not generally accepted, rather Tai is grouped together with the Kam? languages 
of China as the Kam-Tai family, and at a higher level with the Kadai languages to form a 
macro-family called Tai-Kadai. 

Within the Tai proper, Li Fang-kuei (1977) identified 3 subgroups which he named 
Northern Tai, Central Tai and Southwestern Tai. The Tai languages of Northeast India 
belong to this Southwestern group. Grierson (1904:59) divided these into two groups: 


Northern: Khamti, Chinese Shan, Burmese Shan & Ahom 
Southern: Lao and Siamese” 


The best known language of Grierson’s Northern Group is Shan, and the group as a 
whole is often now referred to simply as Shan. 


1.2.1 The Shan group of languages 


Any discussion of the classification of Tai dialects proceeds from an understanding 
of Tai tonal systems, because it is often the difference in tonal systems that most clearly 
marks the different dialects/varieties. The Tai tonal system is explained in section 6.1.5.3 
below. 

Edmondson and Solnit (1997b:355) discuss the Shan varieties of Burma and China 
in detail, and, on the basis of tonal distinctions, have proposed two groups: 


Southern group: including the varieties of Shan Panglong, Mae Hong Son and 
Cushing’s Shan 

Northern group: including Tai Nwa and transitional Shan at Mangshi, 
Namkham and Mu-se. 


Edmondson and Solnit provide tone boxes, based on the principles outlined by 
Gedney 1972 (see 6.1.5.3 below) for each of these two groups. In their tone boxes, an 
alphanumeric tonal notation is employed, using a scale of 1 to 5 where | is the lowest pitch 
of the voice and 5 the highest. This differs from the arbitrary notation of tones employed 
here (following Banchob 1987), which is discussed in 6.1.5.2. 

Edmondson and Solnit’s findings are presented here as Table 1.2 and Table 1.3. 
Tone Merges have been shaded: 


7 The Linguistic Survey of India was originally published in several volumes between 1903 and 1928, but the 
volume relating to the Tai languages was published in 1904, and this is the date by which it will be referred 
to in this study. There was also a reprint of the Survey in 1966-1968, with the volume relating to the Tai 
languages being reprinted in 1966, and a second reprint in 1977. 

® For a description of Kam, see Long and Zheng (1998). 

? Siamese is better known as Standard Thai. 
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Table 1.2: Southern Shan tone box (tone values for Panglong) 
after Edmondson and Solnit (1997b:355) 


Table 1.3: Northern Shan tone box (tone values for Mangshi) 
after Edmondson and Solnit (1997b:355) 
A B C DL DS 


Edmondson and Solnit place Khamti in Northern Shan group (1997:356). 

Since Aiton, Khamyang and Phake are spoken still further north, we might have 
expected them to belong to Edmondson and Solnit’s Northern group (Table 1.3), and 
indeed the Khamyang tone box (see 6.4.3) is similar to Table 1.3. 

However, the Aiton and Phake tonal systems, particularly the later, do not appear to 
be related to the system as shown in Table 1.3. In the Phake tonal system, there is no 
merge between the boxes A2-3 and B4 that is observed in Table 1.3. Moreover in both 
Aiton and Phake there is a merger between A2-3 and A4. The tonal patterns of Phake and 
Aiton, as reported in this study, would appear to require a re-examination of the 
classification within the Shan group of languages. 


1.2.2 The similarity of the languages in the Shan group 


Already in the time of Grierson (1904:66), it was clear that the various varieties of 
the Shan group were closely related. As he stated: ‘Northern Shan (i.e the language of the 
Northem Shan states)" is closely allied to Southern Shan, indeed they form one language, 
with only slight difference of dialect. When they differ, Northern Shan is often in 
agreement with Khamti.’ 


10 Words in parentheses added by S. Morey. 
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Needham (1894:ii) opined that ‘Khamti undoubtedly comes from the same sources 
as the Shan language treated in the Rev. Dr. Cushing’s work, though almost all the words 
found in use in Khamti are quite different from those in use among Dr. Cushing’s Shans’. 

Grierson (1904:66) disputed Needham’s opinion that the Khamti words are quite 
different from the Shan, stating that “To me it seems as if the two languages were almost 
the same.’ He states that of the first 20 words in Needham’s Khamti vocabulary, ‘fourteen 
can at once be found in the same spellings and meanings in Dr. Cushing’s Shan Dictionary, 
and probably more would be found there if allowance were made for difference of 
orthography’. 

I have compared the first 20 words in Needham’s vocabulary with the Phake- 
English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987), and found all but three of the words present in 
Phake, the exceptions being: 


Table 1.4: Words recorded by Needham 1894, not found in Banchob 1987 


uns khan ‘about (near in time, &c)’ 
4 pau ‘abuse’!! 
Eaj tra lek ‘accused’, n. 


Grierson added that ‘these languages are all closely related to each other. Indeed, 
they should not be considered as languages, but as members of the group of Northem Shān 
dialects.’ (1904:78) 

Grierson went on to attempt to classify the Tai varieties. After declaring that the 
Tairong was the closest to Khamti, he added that: 


The next nearest is Nora. It uses the Khamti alphabet, but has one letter, g, which has 
been lost by Khamti, but which existed in Ahom, and still also survives in Shan and 
Aitonia. Its vocabulary has more words which are peculiar to Shan than Tairong has, 
and its grammar often uses both Khamti and Shan forms (when they differ) 
indifferently. 


Grierson’s classification seems to be based on orthography rather than spoken 
language, since it is doubtful that Grierson ever heard spoken Tai. With the near extinction 
of Khamyang (possibly the same as Grierson’s Nora) and the fact that all the Tairung or 
Turung now speak a Tibeto-Burman language, it is now no longer possible to check his 
claims. 


1.2.3 The Tai varieties of Northeast India 


Grierson (1904) listed 6 varieties of Tai which have been spoken in Northeast India 
in historical times, namely: Ahom, Aiton, Khamti, Nora, Phake and Turung. A seventh 
variety, Khamyang, which may be the same as Nora, is still spoken in a single village in 
Tinsukia District, Assam. 

The living Tai varieties differ in terms of consonant inventories, and more 
particularly in terms of tone systems. Unfortunately, little or no information about the tonal 


'' Perhaps Phake pau! ‘to announce aloud, by shouting along the road’. 
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system of the Ahom and Turung survives, nor about Nora if it were not the same as the 
Khamyang still spoken in Pawaimukh village. 

This study concentrates on the Aiton and Phake varieties, but reference will be 
made to all the other varieties as appropriate and a brief discussion of Khamyang 
phonology is also presented (see below 6.4). It is common amongst the Aiton and Phake 
communities to talk of the Tai language, or Tai-Aiton language or Tai Phake language. 
Since these are named varieties, and there are some features which are accepted by all to 
be distinguishing features between them, they will be termed as Aiton language and Phake 
language. When referring to features common to all the Tai varieties, the terms Tai 
languages of Assam, or simply Tai languages, will be used. 

The fact that Aiton and Phake are named varieties does not mean to suggest that 
they are not mutually intelligible to native speakers. Diller (1992:7 fn6) reported that there 
was full mutual intelligibility between Aiton and Phake, that they ‘find each other’s speech 
totally unproblematic.’ It has however been suggested that some Phake informants 
sometimes have difficulty understanding the Aitons, although the converse is not the case. 
This may be due to the reduced number of tone and vowel contrasts in Aiton, discussed in 
6.3.2 and 6.3.4 below. 


1.3 The data which forms the basis of this study 


The phonological and grammatical analyses of Tai Aiton and Tai Phake presented 
in this study are based on a corpus of texts, and a word list, collected by the writer during 
field trips to Assam between 1996 and 2002. 

This corpus includes oral literature of a variety of genres, the translation of 
manuscripts, and some more informal texts, which are discussed in Chapter 9. 

All of the texts on which this grammar is based have been translated, analysed and 
rechecked with native speakers, and these transcriptions, translations and analyses are 
presented as an electronic appendix (see 9.5). The process of collecting and analysing this 
data is discussed in Chapter 5. 

This presentation of the texts generally includes the full text in Tai script, and a 
translation into English. A line-by-line analysis with phonemic forms and interlinear gloss 
will then follow. These texts are important not just for the way that they say things, but 
also for what they say. Therefore text and translation have been presented to encourage 
readers to read the whole text. Whilst these texts are useful for mining linguistic data, it is 
also important to bear in mind that they have much deeper meaning for the community 
from whom they have been collected. 

In the body of the analysis itself, particularly Chapters 6-8, examples will be 
presented as in (2) below, where the text is given in Tai script, followed by a phonemic 
gloss, an interlinear gloss in English and a translation into English, with notes where 
necessary. The source and informant for the text will also be given, as well as links to 
audio and text files. 
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2), S300.y8 OS isi healt Te eels 
lik? hau? ‘ai? hau? ləi? loi? siin® hāió 
book IPI pattem IP] slowly if disappear 


86 BE wd A Yo of BW A 

məð nün nan cam hau? ta! nai! 

time one that PRT IPI will  regret* 

‘If our books and writing slowly disappear, then we will regret it.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Song of teaching the Tai language ©, Nos. (10)-(11) B, 
composed and sung by Ee Kya @) 


Notes: * synonymous with yon? ‘to regret’. 


In example (2), the first link is to the Song of teaching the Tai language B. By 
clicking on this link, the reader will reach the document containing information about and 
the full analysis of the text. By clicking on the link Nos. (10)—(11) I5, the reader will be 
taken to the place where these lines occur within the text, and be able to check the context. 

The link Ee Kya @ will take the reader to a very brief biography and photograph of 
the informant. The audio link will take the reader to a sound file for the particular language 
example. Should the reader wish to hear the entire text, a link is found from the document 
containing the analysis of the text. 

As discussed above, although in the past it was sometimes difficult to present texts 
in languages using scripts other than the Roman, now it is both possible and practical to do 
so. Several fonts have been produced as part of the present project. The Tai scripts are 
discussed in Chapter 7 below, and the creation of the fonts is discussed in 7.8 and Chapter 
11. 

These Tai fonts have come to be accepted by the Tai Aitons and Tai Phakes and, in 
order to make at least parts of this study accessible to those communities, I regard it as 
absolutely essential that the Tai script is used in every example. (See 4.5 below). 

In the past it was not possible to listen to those examples being discussed as part of 
the linguistic analysis, and linguists have grown to accept that it is not necessary to do so. 
Now it is possible, and indeed optimal, to be able listen to the data as it is being examined. 
This is particularly true for any examination of phonetic, phonological or prosodic detail. 

By listening to the data as it presented, a deeper understanding of the richness of a 
language will be gained; linguistic features which cannot necessarily be put into words, or 
communicated by a transcription, will be grasped. 


1.4 Key aims of this study 


Much of linguistics of the past century has concentrated on finding formal theories 
to explain the way that language works, and from that to tell us about human thought 
processes. 
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This work, on the other hand, aims to provide a documentation and grammatical 
description, allowing specialist scholars to use the data from these languages for more 
detailed analysis of any particular phenomena. Equally importantly this study hopes to help 
preserve the knowledge and literature of the Tai of Assam. The theoretical underpinning of 
this study is discussed in Chapter 4. 

The aims of this work are summed up as: 


e To write a descriptive grammar of the Tai languages of Assam, drawn both 
from manuscripts and tape recordings collected. 

e To produce a lexical data base for these languages, drawing on previous 
research and my own data. 

e To record stories, songs, and other traditional information of the Tais of 
Assam, to form a basis for linguistic analysis. 

e To present the data and findings in an integrated electronic format. 


The bulk of the analysis of the language is presented in Chapter 6 Phonology, 
Chapter 7 Writing and Chapter 8 Syntax. In each of these chapters there are sections 
relating to theoretical considerations. 


1.5 The scope of this work 


No study of the grammar of a living language can ever be complete. This study has 
as its basis a doctoral dissertation, completed and approved in 2002, then slightly revised 
following further fieldwork in India in 2003. It does not and could not claim to be the last 
word on these languages. 


2 The Tais of Assam 
& their languages 


Tai people have been living in Northeast India for at least 700 years.' Today there 
remain at least seven groups which identify themselves as Tai. Of these the Tai Aiton, Tai 
Khamti and Tai Phake still maintain their traditional languages. Altogether there are 
possibly as few as 10,000 Tai speakers in India. 

This work has been written not only because of the importance of documenting this 
variety of human linguistic experience for future generations, but also because of the 
enthusiasm of the Tai people that their language should be adequately documented, 
studied, analysed and published. 

The Tai groups all use traditional writing systems, which they probably brought 
with them from what is now Burma. Only a relatively small number of Tais can read and 
write the traditional Tai writing system, discussed in Chapter 7. The writing system is 
regarded by the Tais themselves as more endangered than the spoken language. This is in 
part due to the fact that the writing system makes the interpretation of written texts very 
difficult, because of the under-specification of some vowel contrasts and lack of tonal 
marking (see 9.1). There is considerable homography, and as a result it is possible to read 
the text of a manuscript aloud, without being able to understand the meaning. The task of 
documenting these languages is thus more urgent than it may otherwise appear, because 
the number of Tai speakers who can interpret the old manuscripts is decreasing. There 
would be a loss of a considerable part of the Tai linguistic heritage if the next generation 
were not able to interpret these old manuscripts and the knowledge of them was lost. 

Before turning to examine the Tai communities about whom this work is 
principally written, it will first be necessary to place these languages in the context of the 
linguistic mix which is Northeast India; and secondly to refer to the Tai Ahom, rulers of 
Assam for 600 years, whose hopes to recover their Tai heritage prompted my initial 
research interest in visiting Assam. 


2.1 The Linguistic Mix in Northeast India 


Four large language families are represented in India, the Indo-Iranian branch of 
Indo-European, the Dravidian, the Tibeto-Burman and the Austroasiatic. All are present in 
the seven states of the Northeast, known as the Seven Sisters. Four of these states, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Mizoram and Nagaland have large or majority populations of 
Tibeto-Burman speakers; while a fifth, Meghalaya, has a large population of people who 


' If we accept the traditional date for the arrival of the Tai Ahom king Sukapha, Tai people have been in 
India since 1228. 
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speak Khasi, which is a Mon—Khmer language, one of the branches of the Austroasiatic 
family. 

In Assam itself, there are a large number of indigenous Tibeto-Burman languages, 
some of which have very large populations. There are also a significant number of tribal 
people from the other states who have come into Assam in more recent times. Among 
these, are the large population of Tea Garden labourers, descendents of mostly Munda 
(Austroasiatic) speakers who were kidnapped by the British in the 1860s. Taken from their 
homes in eastern India, they were forced to work on Tea Plantations. They now speak a 
patois of Santhali, Oraon, Munda and Assamese (Hazarika 1995:35). 

Most of the people of Assam, however, speak Assamese, which is the most easterly 
of the Indo-Aryan languages, and was, until recent migrations by Russian and English 
speakers, the most easterly of any of the Indo-European languages. This part of India is 
thus the meeting place of several great language families, and it is into this mix that Tai 
people have arrived during the last millenium. 


2.2 The Ahoms 


Historical records show that the Ahom were the first group of Tai in Assam. They 
were led there by Sukapha (nforquy_ sy kaa phaa) ? a Tai prince from Muang Mau in what 
is now Yunnan Province in China. According to the Ahom histories, or Buranjis, Sukhapha 
led a group of Tai into the Brahmaputra valley and set up a Kingdom in the country which 
he named 4éýwý mum dun sun kham, literally ‘country-cotton-garden-gold’. The 
traditional year for this event was 1228. These Ahom histories record that the Ahom 
kingdom ruled the Brahmaputra valley for nearly 600 years until they were overthrown by 
the Burmese in 1819, before the Burmese were themselves conquered by the British in 
1824 (Gait 1992:344),. 

From the surviving Ahom manuscripts, it can be seen that the Ahom language was 
closely related to the language of the Shan states, and even more closely related to the 
varieties of Tai still spoken in Northeast India, particularly Aiton (see below 6.5.4). 

The Ahoms practised their own traditional religion, of which some traces remain in 
the present day wedding ceremony of the Ahoms (called Soklong), in an annual feast in 
honour of the ancestors (Me Dam Me Fi)? and in certain animal sacrifices. Almost alone 
amongst the Southwestern Tais, the Ahoms seem never to have followed Theravada 
Buddhism.‘ 

After the sixteenth century, the Ahoms gradually assimilated into the majority 
Hindu population of their kingdom, adopting Hinduism and many other cultural practises 
of Northern India. The language used by the Ahom population today is Assamese, an Indo- 
European language closely related to Bengali. 


2 Nothing is known of the Ahom tonal system, and therefore no tones are marked. Nabin Shyam Phalung 
states that the meaning of this King’s name is ‘tiger-equal to-sky’, and is pronounced stu’ kaa? phaa?in 
Aiton. 

3? Me Dam Me Fi is now celebrated as a public holiday on 31st January in Assam. Me Dam Me Fi is Tai 

language, in Phake it is me? nam? me? phi®‘repair-ancestor spirit-repair-spirit’. 

There are, however, a number of Buddhist manuscripts in Ahom script in the Department of Historical and 

Antiquarian Studies in Guwahati. One of these was examined and translated as Advice to Women =. It is 

not clear what the presence of these manuscripts tells us about the practice of Buddhism under the Ahoms. 
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Despite the loss of the language in everyday communication, a large number of 
Ahom manuscripts survive, representing a substantial literature of histories, creation 
stories, astrologies and other religious texts. 

Brown (1837b) was the first to attempt to translate an old Ahom manuscript, using 
one Juggoram Khargaria Phukan as his informant. These early attempts are discussed by 
Terwiel (1989). In more recent times, Terwiel and Ranoo (1992), and Ranoo (1996) are 
two excellent modem editions of very important Ahom texts. Ranoo (1996) is a very 
scholarly edition of the Ahom Buranji, the history of the Ahoms back to the creation of the 
world. These and other works on Ahom are briefly discussed in Chapter 3. 

Diller (1992:6) has pointed out that ‘Ahom, as an ethnic term, has two associated 
but still somewhat distinct senses’. The first sense refers to ‘the former Tai-speaking 
population who came to rule in the upper Brahmaputra valley’, while the second sense 
refers to the ‘modem Assamese-speaking subgroup presuming themselves to be the 
descendents of the former’. 

In Assam, there is an increasing interest in the Ahom language by the descendents 
of the Ahom, Diller’s second sense of the term. A language revival movement has been 
underway for several generations, involving the teaching of Ahom in primary schools in 
those areas where large numbers of Ahom people live, the setting up of a Tai language 
course at Dibrugarh University, and the publication of short texts including modem songs 
and poems in the Ahom language. Despite the genuine wide interest in the language, and 
the clear enthusiasm of many of the revivalists, the writer has rarely met any Ahom who 
can use the language for communication. One of the leading revivalists, Chow Nogen 
Hazarika, confirmed to the writer that when Ahom revivalists meet, their conversation goes 
little beyond greetings and simple statements. 

It has been claimed that some members of the priestly caste still have knowledge of 
the language. Terwiel thoroughly investigated this claim, and following a symposium 
where several priests were asked to assist with the translation of manuscripts, came to the 
conclusion that ‘whereas they could readily decipher the script, ... they did so without 
assigning tones ... and without any idea of the meaning of the words, except for a few of 
the simplest expressions. I reluctantly drew the conclusion that ... Ahom really was a dead 
language.’ (1996:284) 

Terwiel went on to claim that: 


There are marked differences between the Ahom of the old documents,... and what the 
revivalists call Ahom, which has totally abandoned the rules of Tai grammar and often 
uses Ahom words in a non-idiomatic sense. (1996:284) 


One of the examples of what Terwiel calls the Ahom pseudo-language is found in 
the Ahom wedding ceremony (Chaklong) described by Gogoi (1976). Terwiel says: 


.. the sentence khung lu mao cao kao di di si hap ao jao, which is translated ‘I 
respectfully accept your offer’. The most probable dictionary equivalents of these 
words are khrueang lu ‘offering’; mo chao ‘priest’; kao ‘I’, di di ‘very good’; sia a 
suffix; hap ‘to accept’; ao ‘to take’ and jao ‘finished’. All these words can be found in 
Ahom Lexicons (Barua, B.K. and Phukan 1964). To any Tai speaker, however, it is 
gibberish. (Terwiel 1996:284) 
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Terwiel’s claims were further discussed by Morey (2002a:103). The Ahom priest, 
Biswa Sangbun Phukan, who had officiated at the wedding at Moran in December 1999 
(see 1.1.1 above) offered the following glosses for the words in the sentence discussed by 
Terwicl: 


khrung lu ‘offering’ mao chao ‘you’ 
kao ‘T’ di di ‘cordially (=good)’ 
Si ‘PARTICLE’ hap ao ‘to accept (lit:accept-take)’ 


yao ‘PAST TENSE’ 
Several Phake speakers indicated that this sentence would be syntactically 


acceptable in Phake, although to be syntactically acceptable the sentence would be spoken 
as three intonation units, here separated by (). 


DO fog Gu of E g 


khaun® lū! maü? cau? () kau! n? n? s% 0 
offering you 1 good PRT 
PRs ge Pa ia 

hap4 au? yau4 

accept take FINISHED 


‘I cordially accept your offering’ 


From the above, I conclude that at least some of the present day Ahom rituals are 
based on real Tai texts. The Ahom texts in the Soklong Wedding are divided into two 
types: responses made by the bride, her father and the bridegroom, of which (1) above is an 
example, and chanting which is performed by the priests. When | interviewed three senior 
priests in January 1999, they stated that these texts were sacred, and they were not ready to 
divulge their meaning. 

This raises the issue of the sacredness of the language. Since many of the Ahom 
texts are religious in nature, and those who possess any vestigial knowledge of the 
language are mostly priests, the Ahom language itself has developed a sacred place in 
modern Ahom society. As with many communities that have lost most of their language 
and culture, the part which remains is held to be increasingly sacred and knowledge of it is 
often restricted. 

It may even be that the Ahom manuscripts were traditionally not available to 
common people. At least one plausible etymology of the word Buranji, used to describe 
Ahom histories and extended to all Assamese histories, is that it should be read o 
(bao-ran-ci), literally ‘never to be shown’ (Aimya Khang Gohain 1991:54). In Phake 
language this would be mau’ han® c74‘NEG-see-show’. Aimya Khang goes on to add ‘The 
Tai Royal Chronicles were never to be shown to any unauthorised person’. 

Yehom Buragohain stated that this etymology was unlikely, given the spelling of 
the word in the manuscripts was y4<u? buu ron zii, whereas in Ahom sources the word for 
‘not’ was spelled vó bau and that for ‘see’ vé Aan. On the other hand, she had been told by 
her father, the late Cham Mow Gohain, that the historical books of the Phake (Bor R5GE 
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lik? kha? may should not be shown to any person unauthorised to see them, for fear that 
they might be misunderstood. 

It is always possible that in the 19th century, and even up to the present day, there 
were people who knew more about the language than they felt able to reveal. Terwiel 
(1989), on the other hand, discussed the early attempts to translate the Ahom texts for the 
British scholars in the 19th century which suggest that it was unlikely that there were any 
fluent Ahom speakers at that time, otherwise better translations would have been produced. 

It is not possible in this work to explore all of the issues involved with the Ahom 
language and its revival. It appears certain that Ahom is not spoken as a mother tongue by 
any speakers. Equally, however, it appears that the Ahom priests do have some knowledge 
of their language, and it appears that the religious texts they are using do have some roots 
in the ancient Ahom culture. 

It was my original intention and wish to study the revived Ahom. It quickly became 
clear to me that it would only be possible to interpret the old Ahom texts if I had a very 
thorough knowledge of the living Tai languages. It is significant that today the scholars in 
Assam most likely to be relied upon as Ahom authorities, are the two Tai pandits, Nabin 
Shyam Phalung (Aiton) and Yehom Buragohain (Phake), both of whom are employed at 
the Department of Historical and Antiquarian studies in Guwahati. This would confirm the 
view that knowledge of the spoken Tai varieties is essential to be able to make sense of the 
Tai Ahom manuscripts. 


2.3 The other Tai groups 


Other smaller Tai groups have followed the Ahom into India, namely the Aiton, 
Khamti, Khamyang, Nora, Phake and Turung or Tairung. It is said that Nora and 
Khamyang are the same (see Diller 1992:12), although the Khamyang speakers in 
Pawaimukh do not refer to themselves as Nora. Diller (1992:5), also listed seven groups, 
but stated that the Khamyang and Nora ‘are perhaps by now one’. Deben Chowlik, of 
Pawaimukh village, stated that he thought the word Nora came from the Nera river, near to 
which the Khamyangs once lived. 

There may even have been more groups of Tai in the past than there are at present. 
The Aiton manuscript, The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs Ð, refers several 
groups including the Takum and the Tarai, who came to live with the Aiton. These may not 
have originally been Tai speaking groups. Nabin Shyam, who assisted with the translation 
of this text, stated that he did not know what the origin of these groups was. 

Unlike the Ahom, who today are overwhelmingly Hindu and speak Assamese, the 
Tai language survives amongst several of the other Tai groups (see 2.4 below). All of these 
Tai-speaking groups, together with those who have lost their language in the last few 
generations, are now Theravada Buddhists, although some pre-Buddhist practices still 
survive, such as calling the khon or spirit? (see The book of calling back the Khon 5). 

Terwiel (1981) records that in the early part of the twentieth century, animal 
sacrifice was still practised by Phakes and Khamyangs. The stricter following of 
Theravada Buddhist teaching precludes such ceremonies today. However the practise of 


$ The word khon cannot be readily translated into English. It is akin to some aspects of ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’. 
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calling the khon still persists and has been witnessed by the writer in the Khamyang village 
of Pawaimukh. 

Other cultural practises also differ between the Ahom and the other Tai groups. For 
example, whcreas the Ahoms generally live in mud rendered houses built on the ground, 
the other Tai generally live in houses built on stilts, often with bamboo walls. These houses 
are called sy hon? hay? @ in Phake. 

Whereas the Ahom dress in a manner similar to other Assamese, the dress of the 
other Tai groups @ is influenced by the Burmese, with men wearing a Burmese-like lungi 
(cq pha? in Phake) and women distinctive long skirts (v85 sin?in Phake). 

Most of the Tai speakers live on the south side of the Brahmaputra River ©. The 
Aitons, along with several several Turung and Nora/Khamyang villages are clustered 
around the Dhonsiri River. The Phakes, the Khamyang village of Pawaimukh and the 
Khamti village of Mounglang are clustered around the Dihing River. 

In addition, there is a small cluster of Khamti speaking villages near Narayanpur in 
North Lakhimpur District, and a larger group of Khamtis in Arunachal Pradesh. 


2.3.1 Some notes on the history of the Tai 


The traditional view is that the Aiton, Khamti, Khamyang, Phake and Turung all 
entered Assam between the middle of the 18th century and the early 19th century, having 
migrated from Burma and bringing with them Theravada Buddhist religion and scripts 
which are closely related to the Shan of Burma. 

This view is not uncontroversial. Diller (1992:8-11) discusses the evidence 
including the fact that some local accounts indicate that at least some of these groups 
arrived in Assam with Sukapha, some five hundred years before the traditional date. Even 
today, for example, Aiton villagers can recite by heart stories of the arrival of Sukapha in 
Assam, and several ancient manuscripts of the Aiton tell this story. If it is not their own 
history, why is it such an important part of their culture? 

Some Aiton stories refer to contact with kings of the Tai Ahom. The History of the 
Aiton No. (51) B refers to the Ahom King Suhungmung (Wégé sur hum mun) or 
Dehingia Raja (1497—1539). This king conquered the Dhonsiri valley in which the Aitons 
now live. Furthermore, the Ahom Buranji records a rebellion by the Aitons against the 
Ahom King, as follows: 


In Lakni Plekmit (i.e. in 1504 A.D.), the Itania nagas revolted. Nangrang Bargohain 
and Khampeng Buragohain marched with an army against the Itania Nagas. The Itanias 
being defeated made peace and offered four elephants and a girl. (G.C. Barua 1930:54) 


In the Ahom text, the word rendered by Barua as /tania is spelled wnh aai ton, 
and seems clearly to refer to refer to the ancestors of the present day Aitons, who already 
in the year 1500 seem to have been living in the Dhonsiri River valley. The word Naga is 
not present in the original and the Aitons are not related to present day Nagas. 

However, as Diller (1992:11) points out, if we accept that the other Tai groups 
arrived at any date earlier than the 18th century, ‘their (Burmese-linked) Buddhism and 
relative lack of Indo-Aryan assimilation would then remain to be explained’. 
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In the case of the Aiton, it may be possible to explain this. On the last moming of 
fieldwork for this study, Chaw Ong Cham, an Aiton elder from Bargaon (osagé baan? Jun‘) 
explained to the writer that until about five generations ago, the Aitons did not follow 
Theravada Buddhism, but rather worshipped spirits (éc sun? phit') and sacrificed 
animals. He made it clear that the Aitons were only converted to Theravada Buddhism in 
the mid 19th century. 

In the Story of Barhula |B, Chaw Ong Thun talks about the visit of the Burmese 
monk Pi En Duin Sayadaw (pir! en! dug4 who converted the Aitons to Buddhism (see 
Story of Barhula, No. (23) I). Prior to this, according to Ong Thun, the Aitons had 
conducted animal sacrifice. (see Story of Barhula, No. (24) B). 

Nabin Shyam later told the writer that whilst it was true that the Aitons had not 
followed Theravada Buddhism before the visit of Pi En Duin Sayadaw, they were 
Mahayana Buddhists at that time. 

It is also worthwhile to note Grierson’s statement on the Aitons, namely that they 
were: 


also called Sham Doāniyās, or Shan interpreters, are said to have been a section of the 
Shans at Miing Kang which supplied eunuchs to the royal seraglio, and to have 
emigrated to Assam to avoid the punishment to which, for some reason, they had been 
condemned. (1904:65) 


The Aitons that I have interviewed all reject the suggestion by Grierson that they 
supplied eunuchs to the court of the Shan Kings. However the statement about 
interpretation may be significant, given that the Aiton language is demonstrably much 
closer to what the original Ahom seems to have been than any of the other spoken Tai 
languages are (see below 6.5.4). Perhaps the Aiton speech of today does contain some 
echoes of the original Ahom speech. If indeed the Aitons have been in the Dhonsiri valley 
since the 15th century, and if they were not followers of Theravada Buddhism at that time, 
then perhaps their language and cultural practises were closer to the Ahoms. 

Grierson’s sole text in Aiton, a translation of The Parable of the Prodigal Son, on 
the other hand, shows considerable Shan influence not found in present day Aiton (see 
below 3.2.6.7). Further research is needed to establish the relationship between Aiton 
history and language. 

Less historical information has been collected by the writer in the Phake villages. 
Aimya Khang Gohain studied the Phake chronicles and reported that: 


The Tai-Phakaes ... migrated from Miing Mau (Keng Chen). In 1215 A.D., King 
Siikhanpha sent one Prince Cao Tai Cheo, who established Miing Kwang, the Phake 
principality. It was also known as Phakae-ce-hing. (1991:44) 


Aimya Khang explained that in the 18" century the Phakes came under the control 
of the Burmese, and that ‘Due to oppressions the Tai-Phakaes left Mung-Kong in 1775 and 
came to Assam’ (1991:44). After several battles with the later Ahom kings, the Phakes 
were eventually settled on the Buri Dihing River. 

As mentioned above, Terwiel (1981) reported animal sacrifice having been 
performed in Phake villages in the past, with some elderly people alive when Terwiel 
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undertook his fieldwork still remembering those ceremonies. The Phakes also have a 
tradition of being converted to Theravada Buddhism. In 1992 they held a celebration at 
Borphakial village, to mark the centenary of their conversion. 

Of the origin of the Khamyangs, very little has been written. Muhi Chandra Shyam 
Panjok’s pamplet’ (1981) is the only reference that I have found. He does not cite any 
sources, but presumably his pamphlet is based on historical Tai manuscripts (lik? khy? 
myy?). 

According to Muhi Chandra Shyam Panjok’s account, a group of Tai, identified as 
Khamyangs, were sent into Assam by the Tai King Sukhanpha to search for his brother 
Sukapha who had founded the Ahom Kingdom in the Brahmaputra valley in 1228. After 
being welcomed by Sukapha, the Khamyangs set out to return to King Sukhanpha in what 
is now the Shan States. The Khamyangs then settled near Assan at Nang Yang Lake® and 
lived there for about 500 years, before venturing back into Assam after 1780. 

Caught up in the various troubles that accompanied the final years of the Ahom 
Kingdom, the Khamyangs fought both with and against the Ahoms and were divided. One 
group eventually settled in Dibrugarh district and from there migrated to Pawaimukh in 
1922. Chaw Sa Myat Chowlik, born in about 1920, has confirmed to me that the village 
was founded when he was two, and that his parents brought him there from Dibrugarh 
district. 

A second group of Khamyangs settled in Dhali in 1798 and these were the 
ancestors of the Khamyangs who now live in Golaghat and Jorhat districts, mentioned by 
Boruah (2001) below (see 2.3.4.2). 


2.3.2 The Tai Aiton Villages 


There are eight Aiton villages in Karbi Anglong and Golaghat Districts. These are 
listed in Table 2.1: 


Table 2.1: List of Aiton Villages, Tai and Assamese names 


Taname Translation of Assamese/ District 
Tai name English name 

orig baan? nam? thum? Flood village Duburoni Golaghat 

osui baan? sum? Sour village Tengani Golaghat 

oyy IE baan? hui! luy! Big fruit village Borhola? Golaghat 
os RS baan? hin! Stone village Ahomani Karbi Anglong 
ona baan? lun! Big village Bargaon Karbi Anglong 
os) baan? noi?/doi* Hill village Sukhihola Karbi Anglong 


é I am very grateful to Dibya Dhar Shyam for pointing this out to me. 

7 Muhi Chandra Shyam Payok is from Chalapathar and is not a speaker of Tai. It must be presumed that a 
Tai speaker, possibly not a Tai Khamyang speaker, conveyed the meaning of the old Tai MS to him. 

® A map in Leach (1964:33) places Nawng Yang Lake in a location to the south of the Tirap River, probably 
just immediately south of the Burma-India border. It is from this lake that the name Khamyang was 
derived. 

? Dibya Dhar Shyam believes that Borhola might come froma Tai word meaning ‘low land’. 
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Kalyoni!° Karbi Anglong 
ered baan? saai? Sand Village Balipathar Karbi Anglong 
Jonapathar Lohit 


Buragohain (1998:63) listed the names, years of establishment, and population of 
the various Aiton villages as in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2: List of Aiton villages after Buragohain (1998) 


Village District Year of establishment No.of houses Population 
Ahomani Karbi Anglong 1939 31 267 
Baragaon Karbi Anglong 1835 39 359 
Balipathar Karbi Anglong 1898 59 528 
Chakihola Karbi Anglong not known 18 180 
Kaliyani Karbi Anglong Man era 1239 15 154 

Borhola Golaghat 1836 26 235 
Dubarani Golaghat not known 43 334 

Tengani Golaghat not known 19 150 

Lohit, Arunachal 
Jonapathar Pradesh 1950s 15 148 
260 2155 


The three Aiton villages which had already been founded by the 1870s are all found 
in the 1877 edition of the Indian Atlas ®©. However they do not all appear with the names 
that they bear today. Bargaon appears in the Atlas as Mitgaon'! and Kalyoni as Aitungaon, 
the latter meaning literally “Aiton village’ in Assamese. 

Buragohain’s survey does not state the number of people in each village who speak 
the Tai Aiton language. Although Nabin Shyam stated that all Aitons can speak the Tai 
language, it seems possible that in some villages there may be a proportion of 
Buragohain’s total who do not know the language. For example, the population of 
Balipathar consists of both Tai Aiton and Tai Turung. Since the Turung no longer speak 
Tai, the lingua franca of the village is now Assamese and this is likely to speed the loss of 
Tai Aiton as a language in that village. 

Of these villages, I have visited all but Jonapathar in Arunachal Pradesh. 
Jonapathar was set up by a group of Aitons who left the crowded Dhonsiri valley in the 
1950s to live in an area of Arunachal Pradesh populated by Khamtis. Their children have 
grown up surrounded by Khamtis and it has been reported to me that they speak a form of 
Aiton influenced by Khamti. Nabin Shyam Phalung reported that the language of the 
people of Jonapathar ‘is becoming like Khamti’. 


10 Most Aitons cannot give a Tai name for Kalyoni, a curious thing considering its importance in the history 
of the Aiton. The name baan? Jug’ ‘big village’ was given by Dibya Dhar Shyam in a letter he wrote to me 
after reading an earlier draft of this study. This is unusual because it is also the Tai name of Bargaon 
village. 

1! Several Aiton informants have told me that Bargaon was once a Karbi Village and that this was its original 
name. The Knife Pond (n99/ mit} probably gets its name from the old Karbi name. 
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In February 2002, I was able to interview Sam Khang Chiring, an Aiton from 
Jonapathar. In an informal discussion, it appeared that his language was indeed influenced 
by the Khamti tones, but when a recording was taken, the tones and vowels were very 
similar to those recorded for other Aiton speakers. 


2.3.3 The Tai Phake Villages 


Table 2.3 lists the Phake villages in Dibrugarh and Tinsukia Districts, Assam: 


Table 2.3: List of Phake Villages, Tai and Assamese names 


Translation of Assamese/ 


Apinae Tai name English name inin 
man? pha‘ kēí Lower Phake 
arso cmog taü3 village Namphakey Dibrugarh 
A 4s Other side of 5 a 
3 4 35 
orior o] man> phak* ta the’river village Tipam Phake Dibrugarh 
man? pha? ke5 Upper Phake Byes bs 
evooicon3d nae village Borphake Tinsukia 
Boos nin! kam‘ Ning Kam Nigam Phake Tinsukia 
Nagas 
orscae man? pha‘ naiņ? Red sky village Faneng Tinsukia 
P Country of the : i 
ijan? 
gE mon’ lan L jag Nagas Mounglang Tinsukia 
gE man? mə! Mine village Man Mau Tinsukia 
oviagé man? lon® Big village Man Long Tinsukia 
13603 nauy! lai® Nong Lai Nagas Nonglai 


The Tai Phake names and their translations were supplied by Sam Thun Wingkyen 
of Namphakey village. It is interesting that so many of the villages are named after 
different groups of Nagas (o€ khay*%in Phake). The term Naga seems to be used to refer to 
any group of non-Buddhist Tibeto-Burman speakers. 

Ngowken Gohain (2001:31) listed the Phake villages, their foundation dates and the 
foundation date of their respective Buddhist Temples (here spelled Bihar following 
Assamese practice). This information is listed in Table 2.4: 
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Table 2.4: List of Tai Phake Villages, after Ngowken Gohain (2001) 


Name Village Buddhist Bihar 
l. Borphake 1830 1912” 
2 Man mow 1840 1942 
3. Nonglai 1936 1938 
4. Long gaon 1938 1940 
5. Nigam 1938 1940 
6. Faneng 1910 1921 
7. Mounloung 1900 1902 
8. Tipam phake 1850 1850 
9. Namphake 1850 1850 


Yehom Buragohain (1998:127) also listed the Tai Phake villages, including two 
more in Arunachal Pradesh: 


Table 2.5: List of Tai Phake Villages, after Yehom Buragohain (1998) 


l,- Man Phake Tau (Namphake village, Assam) 

2. Man Tipam (Tipam Phake village, Assam) 

3. Man Phake Neu (Bor Phake village, Assam) 

4. Man Mo (Man Mo village, Assam) 

5. Man Phaneng (Phaneng village, Assam) 

6. Man Long (Long village, Assam) 

7. Man Nonglai (Nonglaui village, Assam) 

8. Man Monglang (Monglang village, Assam) 

9. Man Nigam (Nigam village, Assam) 

10. Man Wagun (Wagun village, Arunachal Pradesh) 
l1. Man Lung Kung (Lung Kun village, Arunachal Pradesh) 


Mounglang is a village which is partly Phake and partly Khamti. 

I have not been able to visit either of the Phake villages in Arunachal Pradesh. The 
names of both villages, Wagun and Lung Kung, are said to be either Naga or Singpho 
language. 

Because I have not been able to undertake fieldwork in most of the Phake villages, 
I cannot say whether the phonology described for Namphake village (see below 6.2) is also 
found in these other villages. I have interviewed one Phake from Ningkam village, Ngo 
Ong, and his language is very similar to that of Namphakey. 


? Dibya Dhar Shyam of Bargaon, informed me that the temple was founded in 1883, according to a Souvenir 
published to celebrate the centenary of the Phakes conversion to Theravada Buddhism. 
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2.3.4 Other Tai Speaking Villages 
2.3.4.1 Khamti villages 


Boruah (2001:41) after listing 30 Khamti villages in Arunachal Pradesh, went on to 
list some in Assam ‘In Assam seven Khamti villages are found in Lakhimpur District and 
these are — Bor-Khamti, Sribhuyan, Gosainbari, Borpather, Deotula, Tipling and Tunijan. 
More than one thousand souls are found in these seven villages’. 

Unfortunately I have not yet had the chance to visit these villages and record any 
linguistic data there. 

As mentioned above in 2.3.2, there is one Khamti Village in Tinsukia District, 
Mounglang, which I have visited. It is a joint Khamti/Phake village and is listed in Table 
2.3 above. In February 2000, I spent one night in that village and established that the 
phonology of Tai Khamti spoken there seems to be very close to that described for Khamti 
by Harris (1976). 


2.3.4.2 Tai Khamyang village 


There is only one village in which the Khamyang language is still spoken: 
Pawaimukh in Tinsukia District, situated about 7 miles downstream of Margherita. Only 
older people in Pawaimukh can speak Tai Khamyang, although some middle aged and 
younger adults can be described as semi-speakers. The speech of these younger people has 
yet to be investigated. 


Table 2.6: List of Khamyang Villages, 
(where Tai is spoken) with Tai and Assamese names 


i Translation of Assamese/ mi 
Tai name i i District 
Tai name English name 
EP «œ Village of the ; i : 
ovicsd maan’ paa’ waai 13 Pawoimukh Tinsukia 


Pawai ` river 


Boruah (2001:41) lists in addition the following Khamyang villages. 


In the Chalapathar area of the district of Sibsagar several Khamyang villages are found, 
Na-Shyam Gaon, Balijan Shyam Gaon and Betbari Shyam Gaon are in Jorhat Sub- 
division of Jorhat District and Rajapukhuri No. 1 Shyam Gaon is situated at the 
Golaghat Sub-division of Jorhat district. 


2.3.4.3 Turung Villages 
Boruah (2001:41) listed the Turung villages as ‘Pahukatia, Pather Shyam and 


Tipomiya are in Jorhat Sub-division and No. | Veleng Turung village, Naojan Balipather 
Turung village and Da-Basapather Turung village are situated at Golaghat Sub-division.’ K 


B According to Chaw Sa Myat, waar® means ‘rattan’. This name was given because there are rattan plants 
growing there. 
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The three villages listed by Boruah in Jorhat are all quite close to each other, just 
south of Titabor. The oldest village has the Turung name Na Thong [naa ka thon], and is 
called Pathargaon in Assamese, both words meaning ‘rice field village’. The other two 
villages near Titabor are Tipomia and Pahukatia, both more recently founded. 

The village called Veleng by Boruah is known by most of its inhabitants as 
Rengmai. In February 2002 I was able to spend a night there and establish that there are a 
number of Aitons who have married into this village, and there is at least one Turung, 
Chaw Bong Jap, who has leamed Tai language as a second language leamer. The Turung 
language is briefly discussed below in 2.4.1. 


2.3.5 Difficulties with identifying the various Tai groups 


Two other names sometimes mentioned in connection with the Tai peoples of India 
are Doania and Man. As noted above, (see 2.3.1.1), Grierson (1904:65) commenting on the 
origin of Aitons, said that they are ‘also called Sham Doāniyās, or Shan interpreters’. 
According to Nabin Shyam, the word Doania, adapted from the Assamese word meaning 
‘interpreter’ is nowadays used to refer to the Singpho who live in the Margherita division 
of Tinsukia District. These people, although following Theravada Buddhism, do not speak 
Tai and are not regarded as Tai either by themselves, or by the other Tai groups. 

In the Ahom Buranji, the Doanias are mentioned in the reign of King Shuklanpha 
(1673-1675). In the Ahom script, the word translated by G.C. Barua as ‘Doania’ appears in 
the manuscript as wrnve8 (/uk khan). This is clearly the same word as khaag '/khaay® 
‘Naga’, a general word for Tibeto-Burman speakers still used by the Aiton and Phake. 

As to Man, it appears that the word is applied to some Tai people because of their 
origin in Burma (mu? maan? in Aiton and mag? man? in Phake). The Goverment of 
Assam and the Indian Constitution both recognise the Tai speakers of Assam as ‘Man-Tai 
Speaking’. There is a Man-Tai Speaking Association which includes many Tais both from 
communities that speak Tai and from those that no longer speak Tai. This organisation 
speaks on behalf of the Tais in the world of politics. 

A number of Tai people in India were keen for me to use the term Man-Tai, rather 
than the terms Aiton, Khamyang and Phake. However, the principal informants in each of 
the villages in which I work prefer the terms Aiton, Khamyang and Phake, and so these are 
the terms used in this work, with the term Tai referring to all these groups together. 

The number of people claiming Tai ethnicity in Assam has been estimated as high 
as several million. By far the largest proportion of people claiming Tai ethnicity in Assam 
are Ahoms, whose population has been estimated as anywhere between one and four 
million. 

As has been discussed above in 2.2, it seems certain that there have been no native 
speakers of Tai Ahom for many generations. Who, then, are the Ahoms? There is no 
reason to doubt that they are descended from Tai speaking people who arrived in the 
Brahmaputra valley many hundreds of years ago. However, Nabin Shyam stated that, from 
his reading of the Ahom Buranji (historical chronicles), in all probability the number of 
Tai Ahoms who originally settled in Assam was quite small and that it was intermarriage 


4 Boruah 2001 seems to be a reprint of an earlier work; Golaghat sub-division is now know as Golaghat 
district. 
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with other groups like the Chutiyas and Kacharis that has produced the large population 
today. 

Since very few of the Khamyang, very few of the Turung and almost none of the 
Ahom have any knowledge of Tai language, the vast majority — at least 99% — of the 
million or more ethnic Tais in Assam cannot speak Tai language at all. 


2.3.6 A note on the names of the Tai groups 
2.3.6.1 Ahom 


The origin of the name Ahom, from which the word Assam comes, is debated. The 
most widely accepted etymology is that Ahom is cognate with the words Shan and Siam. 
The current pronunciation of Ahom arises from the fact that in Assamese, /s/ is lenited to 
/ħ/ and hence the name of the country and the Ahom people is pronounced [ahom]. We 
may presume that at an earlier stage of history, the name was pronounced [asam]. 

Grierson (1904:61) quoted at length from Sir George Gait’s Report on the Census 
of Assam for 1891, in which Gait discussed the origin of the name Ahom as follows: 


Many different derivations of the name of the province have been suggested, and some 
of these ignore the undoubted fact stated above, viz., that the country derived its name 
from the Ahoms and not the Ahoms from the country. 


The word Ahom is not found in the old Ahom books, where the Ahoms refer to 
themselves simply as « tai or R& tai rau ‘our Tai’. 

Gait went on to say that, prior to the advent of the Ahoms, the name was unknown, 
and that: 


How the name came to be applied to the tribe is still unknown. The explanation usually 
offered, that they are called ‘A-sama’ (the Sanskrit word meaning ‘peerless’) by the 
Morans and the Borahis, whom they conquered ... is based on the assumption that these 
tribes had abandoned their own Indo-Chinese dialects more than eight hundred years 
ago, an assumption which is clearly erroneous. 


2.3.6.2 Aiton 


Sa Cham discusses the origin of the word Aiton (aa/? ton4) in his History of the Tai 
No (10) B. The first element of the name is the word aai? ‘eldest son’. 

There is less agreement as to the meaning of the second element of the name. Nabin 
Shyam stated that ton?means ‘expert’, and that in several Aiton books this meaning is to 
be found. He explained the meaning in (2): 


2) Mops cn od Sos Gal coy we 


aai? ton? ne? tii?” lik? phraa? kə gan? 
Aiton DEF at book Buddha LINK have 
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an cov co oP) l 
ton? se! me! pēn? 
clever PRT COMP other 

‘(The word) Aiton is also found in Buddhist books, (where) f97? means “cleverer 


9 


than others”. 


In the meaning of ‘expert’, fon7is found in the Aiton dictionary, but a cognate word 
is not found in the Phake-English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987). There is a Shan word, 
ope: ton: ‘exceed, extend beyond’ which would be realised in Aiton as tən? 

As noted above in 2.3.1.1, Grierson (1904:65) mentioned that the Aitons ‘are said 
to have been a section of the Shans at Miing Kang which supplied eunuchs to the royal 
seraglio...’. The word ton? ‘castrate’ is known in Aiton, as well as in both Phake (also tan4 
and Shan (0228 tən ‘geld, castrate’). This etymology of the origin of their name is rejected 
by the Aitons. 

A further explanation of the name was offered by Ai Mya, of Bargaon (baan? lun) 
which was that the original term was aai? thun? where thun?means ‘bright, radiant’. 

Sa Cham stated that the King of the Aitons was once called ugc mops cau? phaa? 
aai? tun? where tun?means ‘beginning, origin’. This name, he stated, came about when the 
royal ancestor of the Tais had five sons, and the first of these, /a’ aai? was the ancestor 
(origin) of the Aitons. Sa Cham went on to say that the present pronunciation, aai? ton? 
was a Kachari pronunciation of the original aa/? tun? 

One further alternative explanation was offered by Dibya Dhar Shyam. He stated 
that in ancient times large numbers of Tai, ‘equal to nine baskets of grain on nine rafts’ 
(see also History of the Aiton, No. (14) B), migrated into India. They shattered into many 
groups, and the group (t9n4 of the elder son (aa/4) became the Aiton. 


2.3.6.3 Khamti 


As pronounced by both Aitons (kham? tii?) and Phakes (kham? t75), the meaning of 
Khamti appears to be ‘golden place’, although we would usually expect this to be realised 
as tii? kham AT’ kham? ‘place-gold’. 

Sa Cham explained that are called Khamti because at some time in the past they 
came to live at a place called ‘River of Gold’, as in (3): 


2.1), * D N A a ð ø Q Q! 
khau! nai? uu! maa? ti nam? kham? waa? saa! 
3PI get live come place water gold say PRT 
‘They lived at the place called “The river of gold”, it is said.’ 


32) 0 vee A wes iM 


la = can! waa? kham? tii? 
so so say Khamti 
‘So they are called Khamti.’ 
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(Aiton text, History of the Tai B, Nos. (47) & (48) B 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


Harris (1976:113) discussed the issue of the meaning of Khamiti in some detail and 
offers an etymology similar to that proposed by Sa Cham Thoumoung. He also mentions ‘a 
second meaning in the literature for Khamti is “the place where they stuck”, which comes 
from a legend about a Khamti king in Northem Burma who stopped a Tibetan army in a 
mountain pass to keep them from entering his country”. 

Harris pointed out that the current Khamti pronunciation of their name would 


suggest the meaning ‘the place (where) gold (is)’. 


2.3.6.4 Khamyang 


According to Sa Cham, (see History of the Tai No. (31) B), the name of the 
Khamyang comes from the fact that at some distant time in the past, they lived for a time at 
Béu non! 3aa? or Yang Pond. This account accords with that given by Muhi Chandra 
Shyam Panjok in 2.3.1 above. 


2.3.6.5 Phake 


Sa Cham offered the meaning of Phake as being phaa! ke’, ‘rock-old’, which 
would be realised in Phake as pha® ke! (see History of the Tai No. (40) &). The Phake 
themselves pronounce their name as pha? ke? 

Aimya Khang Gohain explained the etymology of the word Phake as follows: 


It is consists (sic) of two words; Pha (king) and kae (old); another meaning is pha 
(rock) and kae (old); their chronicles indicate as “ancestors of a very old dynasty, or 
ruling class of the Tai people who lived near a rocky cave near Kwang-Taii. (1991:44) 


2.3.6.6 Turung 


Grierson (1904:167) stated that ‘The Tairongs (or great Tais) ... are also called 
Turung or Sham (i.e. Shan) Turung ..’. The term ‘great Tai’ is first encountered in 
Buchanan (1799), who says of them that they are: 


... a people called, by the Burmas, Kathee Shawn, to themselves they assume the name 
of Tai-loong, or great Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo by the Kathee, or people of 
Cussay. They inhabit the upper part of the Kiaynduayn river, and from that west to the 
Erawade. 


This would appear to refer to the Khamtis who reside in what is now Burma. 

It is possible that the name Turung is not derived from the Tai words o309¢ tat? lun 
at all, but is in fact a Singpho word. There are several groups mentioned in The Treaty 
between the Aitons and the Turungs |B, that is the Takum, Tarung and Tarai. As with 
Turung, they seem to be pronounced with an initial syllable of [ta]. This sesqui-syllabic 
structure is very typical of Jingpo and probably of Singpho language. Perhaps Tarung was 


1 
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originally the names of a small group of Tibeto-Burman speakers, and the name has been 
re-interpreted as a Tai word, because of its chance similarity to the words for ‘great Tai’. 


2.4 Current linguistic situation 


Of the various Tai languages which have been spoken in Assam, the situation of the 
Ahom is the hardest to categorise. There are no Ahoms who use Tai language as a mother 
tongue, as discussed above in 2.2. 

Each of Aiton, Khamti and Phakce is still spoken by several thousand people, and 
each is still taught to children. They are thus not under immediate threat of extinction, 
although those who have a deep understanding of the traditional literature of the 
community are often rather elderly and there is therefore a threat to the range of domains 
of use of the languages. 

Despite being small and endangered languages, their use is expanding into at least 
one community of non-Tai speakers. Small numbers of ex-Tea Garden labourers now work 
as labourers for the Tai and live in their villages. Some of them have learned Tai, and some 
of their children are functionally multilingual in Tai and their own language, and no doubt 
in Assamese as well. 

Khamyang is spoken only by around 50 older adults in the single village of 
Pawaimukh, near Margherita in Tinsukia district. As mentioned above in 2.3.4.2, some 
younger adults can be regarded as semi-speakers. Only two elderly men are able to read 
Tai script. 

As Tai languages, both the Nora (if it is different from Khamyang) and Turung are 
extinct. All Nora people now speak Assamese, whereas the Turung now speak a language 
which is largely Singpho (Tibeto-Burman), and is discussed briefly below in 2.4.1. 

All the Tais are multilingual, with Assamese as a second language in every 
community, and as the language of Primary Education. There is almost universal literacy 
in Assamese. 

The following tables list each of these languages, with many of the most important 
references to them and some information about the manuscript collections and speaker 
numbers. 


Language: Ahom 

References: Brown (1837b), Campbell (1874), Grierson (1904), Grierson (1904), 
Barua, G.C. (1920), Barua, G.C. (1930), Barua, G.K. (1936), Barua, B.K. 
& Phukan (1964), Phukan (1966), Terwiel and Ranoo (1992), Ranoo 
(1996), Terwiel (1996), Morey (2002a) 


Manuscripts: Large collections, many in private hands 

Speaker Status: No native speakers; some knowledge of manuscripts by Ahom priests. 

Language: Aiton 

References: Campbell (1874), Grierson (1904), Phukan (1966), Banchob (1977), Diller 
(1992), Morey (1999a), Morey (1999b) 

Manuscripts: There are collections of manuscripts in every village. Most are held in the 


Buddhist temple, but a few are in private hands. 
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Speaker Status: Probably up to 2000 speakers. The language is still learned by children. 
Language: Khamti 
References: Brown (1837a), Robinson (1849), Campbell (1874), Needham (1894), 


Grierson (1904), Harris (1976), Weidert (1977), Wilaiwan (1986), Diller 
(1992), Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993), Gogoi (1993) 

Manuscripts: There are known to be significant manuscript collections in the Khamti 
villages in North Lakhimpur (Gogoi 1993). The Khamti village of 
Mounglang possesses a large collection, and there are no doubt many more 
in Arunachal Pradesh and in Burma. 

Speaker Status: 10,000 +; Perhaps 500-1000 speakers in Assam; there are no doubt a larger 
number in Arunachal Pradesh and many more again in Burma. Khamti is 
not an endangered language, although it may be endangered in North 


=i Lakhimpur. 

Language: Khamyang 

References: Diller (1992), Morey (2001 a) 

Manuscripts: There is a collection of at least a hundred manuscripts in Pawaimukh 
village temple, and several more in private hands. 

Speaker Status: Less than 50 speakers over the age of 40 in the one village of Pawaimukh. 

Language: Nora 

References: Grierson (1904) 

Manuscripts: Unknown 

Speaker Status: Dead language; Grierson stated that there were about 300 speakers in his 
time. 

Language: Phake 

References: Wilaiwan (1983), Wilaiwan (1986), Banchob (1987), Gogoi (1987), Diller 


(1992), Aimya Khang Gohain (1991), Gogoi (1994), Aimya Khang Gohain 
(1997), Morey (1999c), Aimya Khang Gohain (1999), Morey (2001b), Ngi 
Kheng Chakap and Ai Che Let Hailung (2001) 

Manuscripts: Large collections of manuscripts in every village. Those in Namphakey 
village have been catalogued and the list is published in Gogoi (1994). 


Speaker Status: Perhaps 2000+ speakers. The language is still learned by children. 

Language: Turung or Tairong 

References: Buchanan (1799)?, Grierson (1904), Turung (1986) 

Manuscripts: Unknown - there are said to be manuscripts collections in some Turung 
villages. 

Speaker Status: As a Tai language, Turung is extinct; even in Grierson’s day there were 


very few speakers. Turungs today speak a Tibeto-Burman language. 
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2.4.1 A note on the Turung 


Very little work has been done on the Turung language. Aroonrat Wichienkeo 
(1985), cited in Diller (1992), reported that ‘Tai names for certain foods, omaments, items 
of apparel, and so forth, were still used or recognized, although other communication had 
to proceed ‘through the language of gesture’’ (Diller 1992:13). 

Just prior to the publication of this work, field work was undertaken in all six 
Turung villages. The language spoken by the Turungs today is a Tibeto-Burman language 
of the Jinghpaw sub-family, and is called Turung by its speakers. In this Turung language, 
the large majority of words are Tibeto-Burman. Some kinship terms are Tai, as are some 
terms for religious or material culture. The Turung themselves regard their language as a 
mixture of Tai and Singpho (Jinghpaw/Tibeto-Burman). To hear the Turung language 
being spoken, refer to the Story of the old couple without any food. 

Singpho speakers from Margherita have reported to me that the Turung language of 
Golaghat has a slightly different tonal system from their own variety. The Singpho regard 
the Turung as one of four Singpho groups of hkawng'> ‘river bank’. These groups are 
named after the rivers near which they live, as Teng Hkawng, Dayun Hkawng, Nam Hpuk 
Hkawng and Tarung Hkawng. The first two are named for rivers in Arunachal Pradesh and 
the third, Nam Hpuk, refers to the Dihing river. 

In the 1960s, Dr. Banchob Bandhumedha recorded some tapes which are said to be 
Turung. These recordings were made in Tai language in the Turung village of Titabor. At 
least one of the informants, Soi Lendro, was clearly a fluent Tai speaker who was also able 
to read from manuscripts. When the writer visited Titabor in September 2003, Soi Lendro 
was still alive. He confirmed that he had been raised speaking Turung (Tibeto-Burman) 
and had learned Tai as a young adult, when living in a Khamti Buddhist monastery as a 
monk. The other two of Banchob’s informants who were still living, Nang Ee Hom and 
Nang Ai Mii, both confirmed that they could not speak Tai, but had learned some Tai 
prayers from a visiting monk, and it was these prayers that Dr. Banchob recorded. 

Whether Turungs originally spoke Tai and changed to Singpho, as has long been 
believed, or whether they always spoke a Tibeto-Burman variety is one of the key 
questions for further research currently underway into the Turung language. 


2.4.2 The Khamyang language revitalisation (2002) 


In April 2001, I recorded Deben Chowlik discussing The future of the Khamyang 
language |. In the course of the discussion, he mentioned that the Khamyang elders had 
met to discuss the fact that the language was no longer being spoken by children, and 
expressed the hope that something could be done about it. 

By the time I retumed to Pawaimukh in March 2002, a language revitalisation 
project had begun. Each day at around 4pm, the younger children in the village attended 
the village primary school for instruction in the Tai Khamyang language. I was able to 
video tape about 15 minutes of one class. 


'S The spelling hkawng and the names of the various groups follows the spelling system devised for the 
Jinghpaw language in Kachin State, Burma. 
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The teacher was Chaw Mihingta Chowlik, the younger brother of Sa Myat 
Chowlik. At the age of about 73, Mihingta Chowlik has commenced studying the Tai 
writing system so that he can pass it on to the children. 

The lessons consisted of practising writing the characters, practising lists of words 
for everyday objects (foods, body parts, numbers etc.) and practising short dialogues which 
Mihingta Chowlik has written for the class. 

It seems that all of the children in the village are now able to pronounce at least 
some words of Tai. Furthermore at least some of them can use simple expressions, like, for 
example, calling guests to take rice or tea. 


3 Previous Studies 
of the Tai Languages 


3.1 The need for a critical review of earlier sources on the 
Tai languages of Assam 


A significant number of authors have written on the Tai languages of Northeast 
India over the past three centuries. These previous studies of the Tai languages form three 
distinct groups: 


e 19th century studies by British and other European scholars 

e 20th century studies by linguists, either from Thailand or from westem 
countries 

e 20th century studies by scholars from Assam, many of whom are from the 
Ahom community. 


These works consist of all types of linguistic analysis, from the highly theoretical 
(for example Weidert 1977), or purely lexicographical (for example Barua, G.C. 1920) to 
those that survey the Tai languages, such as Grierson (1904) and Diller (1992). All of these 
works are discussed in some detail in 3.2 below. 

In addition to works which focus primarily on linguistics, there are a number of 
works that contain important linguistic information that is nevertheless peripheral to the 
main aim of that particular source. These are discussed briefly in 3.3 below. For example, 
Ranoo Wichasin (1996) is an excellent scholarly edition of the Ahom Buranji, carefully 
analysed and translated into Tai. It is not primarily a linguistic study, but in presenting a 
huge amount of reliable data on the Tai Ahom language, it would form an important basis 
of any future comprehensive study of the grammar of Ahom. 

There are several reasons for critically reviewing these sources. Firstly many of the 
earlier sources contain valuable information about earlier phases of the Tai languages, and 
thus give a greater time depth to the study of these languages. Unfortunately, many of 
these earlier sources do not give reliable transcriptions of vowels and tones, and need to be 
read in the light of more recent research. Even when the transcription is poor, there is still 
linguistic information to be gleaned from earlier sources. For example, when it is 
thoroughly examined, the early data on Khamti tones in Robinson (1849) will no doubt 
prove to be very valuable. 

Secondly, some of these sources are very difficult to obtain, particularly in India. It 
is important to present some information about these sources for scholars who are unable 
to access the original materials. Thirdly, many of these sources, particularly Banchob 
(1987) and Diller (1992) have significantly informed this study. 
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Due to the varying quality of the previous work on these languages, it is important 
not only for academic linguists, but also for the Tai community themselves, that the 
reliability of these sources be discussed in some detail. 


3.2 Linguistic sources 


3.2.1 Buchanan (1799) 


In Grierson’s bibliography of each of the Tai languages spoken in the then Indian 
empire (1904:76), the earliest reference was Buchanan (1799). Grierson noted that 
Buchanan gave three short vocabularies for “Tai-nay (i.e. Siamese); Tai-yay (apparently 
Burmese Shan) and Tai-loong (apparently Khamti or Tairong)’. 

Buchanan’s vocabulary (1799:228-229) is the oldest Western source for the Tai 
languages that has been identified. It listed 50 words in each of these three languages. The 
list headed Tai-loong is a language closely related to the Tai languages now spoken in 
India. Several of these are words the initial consonant of which is proto Southwestem Tai 
/*)d/ or /*?dl/, which is realised as /l/ in modem Shan, /d/ in Standard Thai, but usually 
realised as /n/ in Khamti and Phake. As Table 3.1 indicates, Buchanan’s Tai-loong could 
be Khamti or Phake. 


Table 3.1: Comparison of several words from Buchanan (1799) 
Tai-loong with other Khamti sources 


English Tai-loong Khamti Khamti Khamti Phake 
Buchanan 1799 Robinson Needham Harris 1976 Banchob 

1849 1894 1987 

moon Noon Liin niin or lün nyn! nən? 

stars Nau Náu nau naaw! nāu? 

earth Neen Nin nin nin! nin2 


Buchanan’s notation for the languages is poor, and the main reason for discussing 
his work here is that it is the first data about the Tai languages of India in any European 
source. There are a number of other references listed by Grierson containing word lists of 
the Tai languages, including Leyden (1808), Hodgson (1850), Hunter (1868), Dalton 
(1872), Damant (1880) and Gurdon (1895). These will not be discussed further here. 


3.2.2 Brown (1837) 


Brown (1837a:17—21) was the first study of a Tai language which attempted to go 
beyond simply listing words. He presented a comparative word list for branches of “the Tai 
language”, namely Khamti, Shyán, Laos, Siamese and Ahom. In analysing the initial 
consonants, he makes the observation that ‘The Siamese d is changed by the Shyans to J, 
and by the Khamtis to n, but the Ahoms give it its correct pronunciation’ (1837a:18). 

By “correct pronunciation”, Brown was presumably referring to the Standard Thai 
(Siamese) pronunciation. Significantly, scholars now believe that this phoneme is a reflex 
of proto Southwestem Tai /*?d/ and /*?dl/. 
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An extract of Brown’s comparative table of the five languages is presented here as 
Table 3.2: 


Table 3.2: Extract of comparative vocabulary from Brown (1837a:19) 


Siamese Laos Shyan Khamti Ahom 
Di di lí ní dí good 
Deng deng leng neng deng red 
Doi doi loi noi doi a mountain 
Dáu dáu láu náu dáu a star 
Düan dün liin niin diin the moon 


Brown (1837a: plate opp. p19) also gave a table headed Alphabets of the Tai 
Languages @, in which he compared the Burmese, Ahom, Khamti, Shyan (Shan state), 
and Laos scripts, the latter of which refers to the Lanna script of Chiang Mai. 

Importantly, Brown also provided William Robinson with the list of Khamti words 
which Robinson later published (1849:342-349). Since these are marked for tone, it may 
be that it was Brown who did the research, which Robinson published in 1849, and was 
thus the first researcher who was able to notate tones in the Tai language. There is no 
evidence of tonal marking in Brown’s 1837 paper, however. 


3.2.3 Robinson (1849) 


Robinson’s short paper (1849) is of great importance, containing as it does a very 
important insight: that the Tai languages are tonal and the tones need to be marked. 
As Robinson said: 


By its finely modulated intonations, sounds organically the same are often made to 
express different ideas. Thus má, for instance (with the rising tone) signifies a dog; ma 
(the Italic m denoting the falling tone) signifies to come; while the same syllable, with 
an abrupt termination, or a sudden cessation of the voice at the end of it, ma, denotes a 
horse. (1849:312) 


Elsewhere in the text Robinson notated another tone where italics were used for the 
vowel rather than consonant, as in Po ‘father’ (1849:344). Robinson did not describe any 
characteristics of this tone, but Grierson (1904:144) described it as a ‘straightforward tone, 
of an even pitch’. 

The importance of this notation of tone cannot be underestimated. Robinson’s word 
list, which he acknowledged was provided by Rev. N. Brown, contains 282 words. The 
entire list has been examined, and following the methodology devised by Gedney (1972) 
(see 6.1.5.3) the following tone box has been derived: 
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Table 3.3: Tone Box for Khamti, derived from data in Robinson (1849) 
B C DL DS 


A 
4 (level??) 3 (glottal) 


1 

2 2 (falling) 

3 

4 ?? falling, 
glottalised 


The tone box presented in Table 3.3 differs quite significantly from that of present 
day Khamti as reported by Harris (1976) and Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993), and 
presented in Table 3.4: 


Table 3.4: Tone box for Khamti (Arunachal Pradesh and Assam) 
after Harris (1976) and Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993) 


A B C DL DS 
1 
2, 
3 
4 
Description of Tones: 
Tone number Description Togenumher Tonemark 
; i (Chau Khouk Manpoong (Chau Khouk Manpoong 
(Harris 1976) (Harris 1976) 1993) 1993) 
4 high level 3 no tone marking 
l id falli k 
mid falling A * 
2 low falling with glottal 5 a 
constriction = 
5 mid rising with glottal 6 c 
constriction = 
3 high falling 7 d 


It is difficult to see how the present day Khamti tonal system could have developed 
from that described in Table 3.3, because, for example, it would require a split in the 
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falling tone of Table 3.3., (boxes A234). The exact status of the tonal system reported by 
Robinson needs to be further investigated. 

Nevertheless, Robinson (1849) still represents an important milestone in the 
analysis of these languages. It is to be regretted that in the 150 years that have followed his 
publication, the notation of tones has not become an obligatory part of language 
description in this part of India. Tones were not marked by Needham (1894), Grierson 
(1904), Gogoi (1994) nor are they being marked by most of the present generation of 
Assamese scholars writing on Tai languages. 

In addition to his vocabulary and notes on the tones, Robinson also provided a brief 
grammatical sketch, and several sentence examples. These show, for example, the particle 
pE han? ‘to’ being used to mark an animate non-subject argument of the verb (see 
discussion at 8.3.3), although Robinson did not fully understand its use, writing simply: 
‘The preposition Hang is most commonly used as the particle to denote the dative case’. 
He then gives the following examples: 


Table 3.5: Sentence examples from Robinson (1849:313) showing the use of han? ‘to’ 


2* 3: al L-#2"3 
Hang man haii da. Give (it) to him. 


Sue tl 2 el 22: 3 
Hang man maü po. You beat him. 


Furthermore, although a number of the sentences given by Robinson show the verb 
in final position, it is not always the case, as in: 


1) Sang tiit hang man, ta khan. 
If (you) pull her tail (she) will scratch you. 


Example (1) can be re-analysed as (2)': 

2) wé ofo5 PE of of wd 
say? twt* haan? man’ ta? khaan? 
if pull tail 3Sg will scratch 
‘If you pull (her) tail, she will scratch you.’ 


3.2.4 Campbell (1874) 


Campbell (1874:168-181) gave a list of words and phrases in several languages, 
namely: “Assamese, Ahom, Khampti, Aiton, Cacharee, Hojai, Mikir.” The list of English 
words is virtually the same as that in Grierson (1904:213-233), but the Tai forms given are 
not the same. 

Campbell was the first source to mention the Aiton. However, as with Grierson, his 
data does not seem to accord with present knowledge of the Aiton variety. For example, in 
his word lists there is no sign of initial /d-/, which the Aitons pronounce today. It may be 


' Tone numbering follows Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993). 
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that Campbell relied entirely on the written form, which uses the graph for /n/ to write /d/ 
(see 7.2). Some words recorded by Campbell are presented in Table 3.6: 


Table 3.6: Some vocabulary examples from Campbell (1874) 


English Ahom Khampti Aiton 
Sun Ban a Bhan? 
Moon Den X Neun 
Star Dáu Ai Nao 
Good Di Nioh Ni uga 


As for the sentences, the following from the Aiton are interesting. They are 
compared with Grierson’s version from 1904: 


Table 3.7: Some sentence examples from Campbell (1874) 


English Campbell 1874 Grierson 1904 
What is your name? Chiuma chiuchang Maü chü säng 
My father lives in that small Pukai uhun annai Pō kau ū ti hün iñ (en) 
house. 
Give this rupee to him. Inguna ennai hau hang mun Ngiin tra a nan hati hang 
man 


Campbell’s phonetic notation is very poor indeed, especially when compared to the 
excellent work done by Robinson and Brown thirty years earlier. For example, he could 
not write initial /y/, so that /yun?/ ‘silver’ was notated as <Inguna>. Nevertheless, the 
sentences remain useful and can still be analysed. The first sentence listed in 

Table 3.7 is analysed as (3): 


3) ó @ WS wl 
2 


cur mau cur sap! 
name 2Sg name what? 
‘What is your name?’ 


In Standard Thai this question is expressed as ‘2Sg-name-what?’, which is similar 
to the form recorded by Grierson in 
Table 3.7, whereas among the Tai Aitons today, the form is as in (4): 


4) v6 g  NQwE 
cur mau: ka! san! 
name 2Sg what 
‘What is your name?’ 


2 The spelling with initial <bh> may suggest a voiced bilabial fricative, which is found in modern Aiton, see 
section 6.3.1.1.6. 
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The Aiton pandit, Nabin Shyam Phalung stated that the form recorded by Campbell 
in (3) would be acceptable to Aiton speakers, although (4) is much more common. The 
form given by Grierson for this sentence (the form which has the same syntax as modem 
Standard Thai), and which would be rendered in Aiton as maur? cur? san’, is not acceptable 
to the Aitons. Early in my fieldwork, influenced by Standard Thai syntax, I often asked this 
question in this form, and the speakers did not understand what I was asking. 

Even though his notation is poor, it does appear that a comprehensive and careful 
analysis of Campbell’s sentences, and their comparison with modem Aiton practice, would 
add to our knowledge of these languages. 


3.2.5 Needham (1894) 


Needham (1894), at 201 pages, is a very considerably longer and more exhaustive 
text than any of the earlier works on the Tai languages. The title (Outline Grammar of the 
o3 (Khamtt) Language as spoken by the Khamtis residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya) 
makes it clear that this text refers to the Khamti language as spoken in what is now India, 
although the book itself was published in Rangoon. 

In his introduction Needham admitted that ‘The character is not difficult, but the 
various tones met with in the language are very puzzling’. (1894:1i). 

He went on to explain what he understood by these tones, and to give examples for 
the graph v3 (khai). This is reproduced in Table 3.8, with the addition in parentheses of a 
phonemicisation of the modem Khamti forms, using the tonal numbering of Chaw Khouk 
Manpoong (1993). 


: Table 3.8: Discussion of Khamti tones in Needham (1894) 

By finely modulated intonation sounds organically the same are often made to express 
totally different ideas; thus ... there are no less than six words written J (khai), but each 
one expresses a different meaning according to the tone in which it is uttered, namely, — 


J =ill (modem Khamti khai’ ) 
v3 = sell (modem Khamti khaai? ) 
v3 = buffalo (modem Khamti k/aa?’) 
3 = egg (modern Khamti khar? ) 


3 = go, depart (modem Khamti k/aar*) 


v3 = tell, inform (modem Khamti khai* ) 


Needham went on to explain that there are three tones which are ‘very marked and 
not difficult to acquire’(1894:8). These three tones are the very same that Robinson had 
reported in 1849 (see above 3.2.3), and are described in almost identical terms, as in his 
description of third tone: ‘(iii) an abrupt termination of the voice, or a sudden cessation of 
it at the end of a word, as oj (ma) a horse’. 
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It is also clear that Needham could not distinguish contrast of height in the central 
vowels, where a contrast between [w] and [vy] could be expected. He also confused mid- 
close and mid-open back vowels, transcribing both as <6>. 

However Needham’s work remains a very useful study. He gave a comprehensive 
analysis of the writing system, (1894:1—8), a section on Nouns (9-14), Adjectives (14-22), 
Pronouns (23-30), Adjective Pronouns (30-35), Verbs (35-65), Adverbs (65-80) and then 
a section of Syntax (81—85), then a section giving further sentence examples of the various 
features. 

Finally there is section of Miscellaneous Phrases (107-115), Texts (115—130) and a 
substantial Vocabulary (130-201). 

Needham’s rules of syntax (1894:81), here reprinted as Table 3.9, have been used 
by scholars over generations to make and justify the claim that the Khamti language has 
changed to become an AOV language’, probably due to Assamese influence. For example, 
Khamti is listed as an subject-object-verb (i.e.AOV) language in Greenberg (1966). This 
claim is discussed in detail in 8.4. 


Table 3.9: Needham’s General Rules of Syntax (1894:81) 
The adjective follows the noun it qualifies 
Numerals sometimes precede, at others follow, the nouns they qualify. When a numeral 
particle is used, they invariably follow the noun they qualify. 
Demonstratice pronouns are generally placed immediately after the nouns they qualify, 
except in relative clauses when they may either be put at the beginning or at the end of the 


sentence. 

Relative clauses should stand before antecedent clauses 

Interrogative pronouns rarely ever stand first in a sentence. 

Adverbs are generally placed after a verb. 

Prepositions precede their nouns 

The order of words in a predicative sentence are (1) subject, (2) direct object (3) indirect 
object, and (4) verb. 

In an interrogative sentence the order is (1) subject, (2) indirect object (3) direct object, and 
(4) verb. 


Needham’s work is referred to frequently in this study, especially in the sections of 
Constituent Order (8.4) and the marking of Tense and Aspect (8.5.7). The greatest value 
of Needham is not so much in his analysis, but in the large amount of data which he 
provides’; it is only to be regretted that he could not hear the tones and did not name his 
sources. Nevertheless his work remains the most comprehensive discussion in English of 
the Khamti language, a variety very closely related to the languages examined in this work. 


3.2.6 Grierson (1904) 


3 In this work, I have decided to use the letters S, A and O, employed by Dixon (1994), to refer to what he 


called ‘three primitive relations’, namely the intransitive subject as S, the transitive subject as A and the 
transitive object as O. Where, however, another scholar has used a different system, that scholar’s original 
terminology has been used. 

4 As I have at the end of Chapter 11, the same will no doubt be said of this work in a hundred years time. 
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Grierson is the first scholar to discuss all of the Tai languages of India; and his 
gigantic seminal work, The Linguistic Survey of India, has been the first port of call for any 
researcher in this field for a hundred years, as it was mine. 


3.2.6.1 Contents of Grierson (1904) 
Table 3.10 lists the full contents of Grierson’s writings on Tai: 


Table 3.10: Contents of Grierson (1904) 
p56 Siamese Chinese Family 
p58 Map 
p59-79 Tai Group 
p81-105 Ahom — Grammar 
p106-119 Ahom - Texts 
p120-140 Ahom- Word List 
pl41-149 = Khamti —- Grammar 
p!50-165 Khamti-— Texts 
pl67-169 Tairong — Grammar 
pl70-177  Tairong — Texts 
p179-181 Nora — Grammar 
pl82-191 Nora — Texts 
p193-195 Aitonia — Grammar 
p196-211 Aitonia — Texts 
p213 Phakial 
p214-233 Comparative Word List 


p226-233 _ (Comparative Sentences) 
3.2.6.2 General Comments on the Tai Group (1904:59-79) 


Grierson’s classification of the Tai languages has been mentioned in 1.2 above. In 
addition, he proposed a classification of the Tai writing systems (1904:59) that also more 
or less accords with modern knowledge noting that there are ‘seven distinct forms of the 
written Character — the Ahom, the Cis-Salwin Shan, the Khāmti, and the Tai Mau (Chinese 
Shan), the Lü and Khiin (trans-Sal win Shan), the Lao and the Siamese’. 

He also discussed the grammatical structure of the various Tai languages in general 
terms. Some of these comments will be revisited when examining these languages further. 

As Terwiel (1989:133) has pointed out, Grierson’s analysis for all of the many 
languages and varieties that he looked at, was based on three types of texts, firstly a 
translation of The Parable of the Prodigal Son, secondly another piece of text in the 
vernacular, such as a piece of folklore or narrative prose, and thirdly a word list based on 
the standard list drawn up by Campbell. Unfortunately, for the Tai languages, the second 
category of text was missing, except for a short Nora text containing three riddles. 

Although we know, for example, that the Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar 
provided the Nora texts (see below 3.2.6.6.1), in general the sources of Grierson’s work are 
not known and the native speakers who provided information were never named. 
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Grierson appears to have analysed and glossed the texts and written his comments 
on the basis of those texts. He did not have access to any information about the tones of the 
languages, and, at least in the case of the Aiton text, his analysis seems to be based on 
transliteration rather than a phonetic realisation of the text. 

In this brief survey, I will examine the first two lines of each of his translations of 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son (except for that in Ahom), as well as other pertinent 
observations. 


3.2.6.3 Ahom (1904:81-140) 


Terwiel (1989:133—141) discussed the Ahom material in Grierson in considerable 
detail, listing the sources from which Grierson probably got his information. In this present 
study, only Grierson’s brief discussion of the tones of Ahom will be mentioned. 


3.2.6.3.1 Tones 


Grierson made one important point about the Ahom tones, namely that there should 
be tones in Ahom, but noted that tradition is silent on the matter. He stated: 


Moreover, in the one word, the tones of which I have been able to ascertain, they differ 
from those of the Khamtt and Shan. This is the word mā, which, when it means ‘a 
horse’, has in Ahom a long tone, and in Khamti and abrupt tone, while mē, ‘a dog’, has 
in Ahoman abrupt tone, but in Khamti and Shan a rising inflection. (1904:90) 


It is not known where this information about the tones has come from, but if it is 
correct, it would be very unusual. The abrupt tone referred to is presumably a glottal tone, 
but it is reflexes of the proto Tai C tone (see below 6.1.5.3) which are usually glottal, not 
the A tone. Thus we would expect the word for ‘horse’ (which is C4) to be glottal, not the 
word for ‘dog’ (which is A1). 


3.2.6.4 Khamti (1902:140-165) 
3.2.6.4.1 Tones 


Grierson provided very little information about the tones of any of the Tai varieties, 
and almost everything that he writes about the Khamti tones is based on Robinson (see 
3.2.3 above). He does, however, give information about the tone which Robinson did not 
describe, as follows: 


(2) The straightforward tone, of an even pitch. Robinson does not mention this tone, 
but in a number of words, nearly all of which have this tone in Shan, he puts the vowel 
of the word into special type. Thus po, ‘a father’. As Robinson makes no other 
provision for this tone, it appears that he intended to indicate it by this typographical 
device, but omitted to draw attention to it. This tone corresponds to Dr Cushing’s third 
or ‘straightforward’ tone in Shan. (Grierson 1904:144) 


3.2.6.4.2 Texts 


3.2.6.4.2.1 From the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
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Unfortunately Grierson did not record a genuine Khamti text. Example (5) is his 
analysis of the first two lines of the The Parable of the Prodigal Son. The presentation of 
the texts here differs from Grierson’s original, in which the Tai script was on one page, and 
the transliteration with gloss on the opposite page. 


5.1) góm qs QÉ of wok 


Mii-nan kon ko-liing yang 
Formerly man’s a were 
52) ý egos oh eytond 
Naii luk man shang-ko 


Amongst children his _ the-two 


agody RER co 
lūk-chai ân-nai po 
child(or son) younger-the father 


ages v8 


lūk-chai 
sons 


3 


nai 
aforesaid 


os g 


RE voy of BESEN ÓR 
khiing cha kau chat-kha-lati-G-ko 
property share my whatever (there be) 


02/209] 


pan-haii-ta.’. 
divide-give 


Notes: 


pete 
shang-ko 
two 


RET 


wā-kā 
said 


e The spelling of mé ‘CLF’, suggesting [ko], might indicate an /o/~/3/ merger. The word 
is kəf in Phake. A similar variation for this word is found in present day Aiton, see 


section 6.3.2.2.3 below. 
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3.2.6.5 Tairong (1904:167-177) 


There is however some evidence that the translator of the Tairong Parable of the 
Prodigal Son was not a fluent speaker of Tai. The first sentence of the text is unusual in 
several aspects, in particular in that the human classifier cm ko is not found, and that the 
noun cys Juk ‘child’ is represented as a count noun, in which form it is not found in any of 
the spoken Tai languages today. 


3.2.6.5.1 Texts 
3.2.6.5.1.1 From the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
6.1) MÉ cot wl we cond 


Kun fū-lüng yang sang luk 
Man one had two SONS 


6.2) agersgy oa NMN 
Luk-mwān koi-nai wā-kā 
son-his younger said 


o A RE E A mah 
of 


éi khiing maü —ok-cha kha-laii 
father O, property your property how much 
Bagos lof AN 
ti-fat-kwo hang-kau haii-ma.’. 
portion to-me give 


Notes: 

e Q phuu is used as a classifier in several Aiton manuscripts. 

e The verb cof yag, ‘have’ is most often in utterance final position in the other Tai 
languages. 

e The word as mwan ‘3Sg’ has an unusual spelling in line 2. 


e In (6.2), we see the use of the directional verbs M| kaa ‘GO’ and | maa ‘COME’ as 
Tense-Aspect (TAM) markers. See below 8.5.7. 
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3.2.6.6 Nora (1904:179-191) 


As discussed above in 2.3, the word Nora is sometimes understood to refer to the 
Tai Khamyang. In comparing Grierson’s Nora with the Khamyang which I have been able 
to record, it is interesting to note that Grierson stated that ‘the letter © is sometimes ba, but 
more usually wa’ (1904:179). The same process, by which words spelled with initial <w> 
are pronounced with initial /b/ is found in the speech of some present day Khamyangs (see 
below 6.4.1). 

On the other hand, Grierson stated that the particle mai is ‘regularly used to make a 
kind of oblique form when a noun is governed by a preposition. Thus ... t7 Fra-mai to (i.e. 
against) God’ (1904:180). No sign of this postpositional mays has been found in my 
research on the Khamyang. 


3.2.6.6.1 Texts 


3.2.6.6.1.1 From the Parable of the Prodigal Son 


7.1) qo q agos BEN wok tt 


Kon _ ko-liing luk sang-ko jang 

Man  person-one sons two-persons_ had. 
7.2) agers ogi N pe cof 

Luk pa-an wa hang pō 

son male-younger said to father 

K E 

co A ms E g 

‘pō hai a-muñ (muy) maü kā kau 

father O, good your to me 

orcs RA Q pt of 

tak nai-nai haü  hāng kau.’ 

will be-given give to me 


Notes: 
e The romanisation of the word wwé as <jang> may imply a pronunciation as 
[zan], as it is among the Aitons but not in the Khamyang data that I have collected. 


3.2.6.6.1.2 Riddles 


The only native Tai texts recorded by Grierson consisted of three riddles, one of 
which I have analysed below. Example (8) is the riddle as Grierson presented it (with the 
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Tai script together with the transliteration) and (9) is my analysis of the same, using a 
transcription based on the brief study of Khamyang phonology as described in 6.4 below. 


8) anders mailos 
Ton man kā lam met 
Tree its is-equal rod fishing 


noseny 

Nok pit nân kū khā 

Bird Tuni sleeps every branch 

Its tree is equal to a fishing rod and the Tuni-bird sleeps on every branch. 
Answer: Ton-māk-khū, the Brinjal tree 


9) ons ovf oy oS Bos 
tun? man? kaaf lam? met! 
tree it equal rod fishing hook 


qos 805 aie) ma ys 
nok* pit! non? kuu khaa® 
bird “Tuni” sleep every branch 


og oS i 


tun? maak! khy® 
tree brinjal / egg plant 


Notes: 
e nok‘ pit! in Phake refers to “any kind of small birds” 


3.2.6.7 Aitonia (1904:193-211) 


Grierson noted that there were two groups of Aitons, one in the Naga Hills and the 
other in Sibsagar District, and that there were 163 of them in the 1891 census. It is possible 
that this refers to the same groups and the same villages as are still found, with the modem 
day Karbi-Anglong district forming part of the former Naga Hills district and Golaghat 
part of the then Sibsagar district (see above 2.3.2) 

No information was given about the Aiton informants, except that Grierson stated 
that: 


The specimens which I have received from the local authorities of Sibsagar are 
evidently carefully prepared, and it has been easy to make out the meaning of the 
greater part of them. (1904:193) 
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3.2.6.7.1 Orthography 


Grierson’s comments on the orthography are curious indeed, because they seem to 
refer to another language altogether: 


As regards consonants, we have the Khamti ™M ka, instead of the Shan ^, and the 
Khamti ©© pha, instead of the Shan CO. In every other case, when the Shan form 
differs from the Khamti one, the former is used. Thus we have Shan OO instead of the 
Khamtt Gv for sa, and the Shan 20 instead of the Khamti 22 for na. (1904:193) 


There is no sign in the early Aiton manuscripts, such as The Creation of the World 
B, of the Shan graphs for /na/ or /sa/. This manuscript is at least a century older than 
Grierson, and it is not clear how Grierson came to this view. Nabin Shyam stated that the 
Shan form for /sa/ was in current Aiton usage, although this may be because Shan /sa/ is 
the same as Burmese /sa/ and Burmese script is used by the Aitons for Pali and Burmese 
texts. An examination of the script of the Parable of the Prodigal Son suggests that some 
of the forms are intermediate between Shan and Khamti forms. 


3.2.6.7.2 The texts 
3.2.6.7.2.1 From the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
10.1) QÉ coast cams ÉEN wÉ 


Kun kō-lüng luk sâng-kō yang 
Man person-one sons two-persons had 


10.2) agers ve BŚ DE  cojeod 


Luk- chai ân lau hāng pod-man 
son- male younger saidto father 


co gE E e 86) 


‘po khang maü yang-sang weng-haii’. 
father property thy whatever divide-give 
Notes: 
e Nabin Shyam Phalung suggested that the first sentence would be better in present day 
Aiton as : 
qs com, BE coed GS) N wE 
kun? ko? luņ? luk? mwn? son! kò gan? 


person CLF one child 3Sg two CLF have 
e Nabin Shyam commented that the form 8E is not found for 8& ben '/men! ‘divide’. It is 


found in Shan as OC, wen. 
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3.2.6.8 Comparative Word list and Sentences (1904:214-233) 


In addition to the translation of The Parable of the Prodigal Son, Grierson also 
gave forms in each of his target languages for the word list first used by Campbell. This list 
included some sentences which have already been discussed briefly above in 3.2.4. 


3.2.6.8.1 Vocabulary items 


Grierson’s substantial comparative word list — none more substantial has been 
published in the century since — contains some interesting features. It appears that his 
transcriptions of the Aitonia forms are based on the written rather than the spoken form, 
because they show initial /n/ in words such as ‘sun’, ‘star’, following the written 
orthography, rather than the initial /d/ which is found in contemporary Aiton speech for 
these words. This is illustrated in Table 3.11: 


Table 3.11: Extract from Grierson (1904) Comparative Vocabulary 


No. English Ahom Khamti Tairong Nora Aitonia 
52 Woman Ning,ktn-mi  Pa-ying Kun pa-ying Pa-jing Pa-ying 
62 Sun Ban Wan Wan Ban, khun-ban Wan 
63 Moon Diin Niin or liin Nin Nin Niin 
64 Star Dau Nau Nau Nau Nau 
132 Good Di Ni NI Ni NI 
163 Be Nang or U Chati Chau Pin (pen) Chaii 


3.2.6.8.2 Tense 


Grierson attempted to provide a full tense paradigm for several verbs. In sentences 
No 180-204 he attempts to do this for po (Aiton p24 “to hit”. 


Table 3.12 Extract of Grierson’s elicitation of ‘tense’ 
No. English Ahom Khamtt 
202 I am beaten Kau-mai-po-t (mai is used in the Cannot be given 
passive voice when the agent 
itself is an object) 


203 I was beaten Kau-mai-po-jau Ditto 

204 I shall be beaten Kau-mai ti-po- U Ditto 

No. Tairong Nora Aitonia 

202 Hang kau po-yo Kau kin khan (J eat stripes) Po hang-kau 
203 Pō kau Kau kin khan ka Hang-kau po-kwa 
204 Kau-mai ti-pd Kau tak kin khan Ta-po hang-kau 


Nabin Shyam confirmed that each of the forms listed by Grierson was found in 
contemporary spoken Aiton. They would be realised in modem script as follows: 
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11.1) coy pe oe (Grierson’s No. 202) 


po? = han? kau? 
beat to 1Sg 


11.2) pe coy oy (Grierson’s No. 203) 


han? kau? po? kaa! 
to 1Sg beat GO 


11.3) Q cop PE Q (Grierson’s No. 202) 
ta! pə? haņ? kau? 
WILL beat to I Sg 


It is difficult to provide English translations for these sentences out of context. 
Example (11.1) would mean ‘(Someone) is beating/beats/beat me’, but it would be 
appropriate to render it in the passive if no subject were stated. If however it were in a text 
and the previous line referred to, for example, the king, then (11.1) would be translated ‘He 
is beating me’. 


3.2.7 Barua, G.C. (1920) 


Terwiel (1989) discussed the role that G.C. Barua played as the person who 
provided Grierson with his data on Ahom. Terwiel noted that Barua was ‘an Assamese 
speaker who in the mid-1890s had been appointed to leam Ahom from a committee of five 
Deodhai priests and to translate Ahom documents.’ (1989:133) 

Barua stated that his work is based on ‘the collection of words from Ahom 
manuscripts’, a task performed by an unnamed clerk, and the ‘further collection of words 
in consulation with a few Deodhais who could read Ahom and perform Deopujas.’ 

It appears that the dictionary, like the Ahom Lexicons (see below 3.2.9) contains 
words which cannot be confirmed in other sources. 


3.2.8 Barua, G.K. (1936) (Ahom Primer) 


Terwiel wrote of the Ahom Primer (Barua, G.K. 1936) that: 


It represented a whole new departure, and, refreshingly, provided a critical reordering 
of some sentences, in which the influence of at least some authentic Ahom texts is 
apparent. However, since the main text of the Ahom Primer is in the Assamese 
language and script, it has not had any noticeable influence upon scholars outside 
Assam. (1989:143) 


The Ahom Primer contains information which suggests that speakers of one of the 
spoken Tai varieties were consulted in its preparation. The text contains a word list and 
some extracts from the Ahom Buranjis, but it also contains some short stories which are 
similar in form to some of the short stories gathered for this study. 
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It also contains some short sentences such as (12): 


12) of wi dW w må 
ti pai le ti kat 
WILL go roam to market 
“Will you go to the market?’ 


Chaw En Lai Phalung has informed me that when his father, the late Ai Ne Phalung 
(Mohenda Phalung) was a student, he lived with G.K. Barua in Jorhat. Apparently G.K. 
Barua used to ask Ai Ne Phalung about the Tai language, and used much of the knowledge 
he gained thereby to produce the Ahom Primer. 

This claim is backed up by the fact that there is some evidence of peculiarly Aiton 
forms in the Ahom Primer, such as the use of ™< ka in words like mate ka nii ‘above’, 
which in Aiton would be «186 ka! nus’, a shortened form for orsR6 kan? nur’ (literally 
‘direction-above’). 

Significantly, in the Ahom Primer, the Ahom letter w is rendered in Assamese as Gf 
which would suggest a pronunciation of [d3], which is found in Aiton (see below 
6.3.1.1.6), rather than using I which would have suggested [y]. This is consistent with 
G.K. Barua’s informant having been an Aiton. 

The extent of Ai Ne Phalung’s input into this work can also be seen when 
comparing the first story in the primer (G.K. Baruah 1936:41) with the version of this story 
recorded by Dr. Banchob (see The boy and the white jujube fruit.) 

Unfortunately Barua did not credit Ai Ne Phalung in the published book. It was 
normal practice at that time not to name native speaker informants in works of this type. 
We are fortunate that it has been possible to establish who provided at least some of the 
information in the Ahom Primer. 


3.2.9 Barua, B.K. and Phukan (1964) (Ahom Lexicons) 


Barua, B.K. and Phukan (1964) is an important text for the Tai languages of 
Northeast India, in that it claims to be an edition of the Bar Amra, an 18th century Ahom 
word list now in the possession of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 
Guwahati (MS 31). However, there are key differences between Barua and Phukan and the 
Bar Amra. 

For a start, Barua and Phukan begin their text with the letter 4 (a), whereas the 
manuscript commences with the letter m (ka). The first two lines of the manuscript, which 
give all the meanings of the Ahom word m< (kā) is reprinted below as (13): 


13) G me v é IM n m vé Wd n me WI qvo Vis yg n 
me v yO work vó OLN UL Wr ek vé TW) ayn m 
re VE OVE GO YY mG Gr ome VE od Mt Hk WE A 
WW gs nmw verde ur weve wri n 
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A translation of (13) is presented below in Table 3.13. From this it can be seen how 
the Bar Amra is arranged. Written entirely in Ahom script, the Ahom word under 
consideration is presented first, followed by the Ahom words vô y cam ba“means” and the 


Assamese gloss written in Ahom script. 


Table 3.13: Translation of the first two lines of the Bar Amra 


Bar Amra 


Mr“ n 
nrÕyő ti 
nev dny 1 
mevdyuort Mt 
ngyun 1 
nrn“ " 
nwariri " 
neigu " 
madywrad u 

vé I 


Transcription 


ka cam ba kaurik 
ka cam ba d3abor 
ka cam ba behabor 
ka cam ba dzukhak 
ka cam ba kopalik 


ka cam ba kostok 


ka cam ba nasibor 


ka cam ba kothiak 


ka cam ba eral dakurok 


ka cam ba bhar khuak 


Translation 


Ka means a crow. 
Ka means to go. 
Ka means to trade. 


Ka means measure 


Ka means a forehead 
omament. 


Ka means hardship. 


Ka means a tethering 
block. 


Ka means to pay a dowry 
Ka means to dance. 


Ka means paddy seedlings. 


The entry for m< as given by Barua, B.K. and Phukan (1964) is reproduced in Table 


3.14: 
Table 3.14: Entry for m< in Barua, B.K. and Phukan (1964) 
a Fİ kā et, R EN, TART, MAGIE] To go; to trade; to measure; to offer 
A Rer Ra S. ADT things to the parents of a girl when 
i : wooing; to dance 
Rie aT kā AOA, FP, GA, Gala, Olea, A crow; hardship; pain; a tether 
à SAM. FANA AN, IAP a blow; a piece of wood tied to the 
t É ; 4 neck of an animal; paddy seedlings; 
a forehead omament; trade; 
sufficient 
oe a ka  wSiedta {estat farama ots The verbal suffix denoting past 


St TS, CHICA =P MNS Ae 
BT A SCA, TACT - AS, MD, 


tense; used as a prefix to denote: at; 
after, behind. 
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Barua and Phukan translate the word tx into 17 separate meanings, whereas the 
manuscript gives only 10. Three of the meanings are given twice by Barua and Phukan, 
and a further four meanings given by Barua and Phukan are not found at all in the Bar 
Amra, namely: ‘sufficient’, ‘the verbal suffix denoting past tense’, ‘used as a prefix to 
denote: ‘at’ and ‘after, behind’. 

In addition, Barua and Phukan have grouped the words into three groups. This 
grouping is not based on anything in the original Bar Amra. 

It appears that Barua has included a large number of words that N.N. Deodhai 
Phukan added but which were not found in the Bar Amra. The provenance of these extra 
words is not known, and while they may be authentic Ahom words, the fact that so many 
words of uncertain origin are included in this and other Ahom words lists has caused 
scholars considerable confusion. 

There is an urgent need for a new edition of the Bar Amra, containing only the 
words found in the manuscript. Furthermore, research is needed to establish whether words 
that are listed in the Ahom Lexicons but which are not found in the Bar Amra, are found in 
other older Ahom manuscripts. 


3.2.10 Barua, B. (1966) 


B. Barua discusses and exemplifies what he claims are loan translations / calques in 
Assamese from Ahom. One of his examples is 


TU - meaning an animal in Ahom and also suffixed to indicate birds and animals etc, is 
used in the same way as to denote a definite article in Assamese, such as ‘Charai-to’, 
‘Ghora-to’ and ‘Hati-to’, that is the bird, the horse and the elephant, etc. (1966:66) 


The Assamese language does indeed contain a suffix /-tu/ (©), defined by Boruah 
(1980:51) as ‘a kind of definitive for certain nouns and pronouns referring to them.’ 
Dasgupta (1993:58) defines it as being ‘used in case of inferior object or to indicate 
contempt or disrespect’. 

Barz and Diller (1985:170) discuss the possibility of Ahom influence on the 
Assamese classifier system. They find that the contemporary Assamese classifiers, 
including to do not have direct Tai cognates. Nevertheless, they point out that in the last six 
centuries there has been an increase in both the number and function of classifiers in 
Assamese. This time frame closely parallels the period in which the Ahoms ruled Assam. 


3.2.11 Biswas, S. (1966) 


Biswas (1966) contains information on the Khamti language from a conference 
paper. He did not present any data not in Needham (1894), and typically did not mention 
tones. His phonological analysis seems to be entirely drawn from the written forms, as the 
transcriptions seem based only on script, as (14) will show: 


14) hit (do), hing (dry) 
(1966:175) 
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There are no Tai languages in Northeast India in which these two words share the 
some vowel, although they are written with the same vowel symbol. It is clear that in 
Khamti they are distinct, as is shown in (15), from Weidert (1977): 


15) -hen “to be dry dried” suggesting /hen/ 
“hi, t “to do”, suggesting /het/ 


3.2.12 Phukan (1966) 


Phukan discussed the classifications of the Tai languages, and then proceeded to 
present some comparative vocabularies. These contain some important information about 
Aiton phonology in the 1960s, namely that the palatal semivowel was pronounced with 
fricativisation, as is found today. This phenomenon is discussed in some detail at 6.3.1.1.6. 
Phukan was also the first to report that the Aitons pronounce /d/ (although writing <n>) in 
those words which are reflexes of words that have initial *?d (or *?dl) in proto 
Southwestern Tai. His examples are given in Table 3.15: 


Table 3.15: Comparative word list from Phukan (1966) 


Tai Ahom Aitonia English meaning 
dap written nap but pronounced dap knife 
di written ni but pronounced di good 
doi written noi but pronounced doi hill 


ji written yi but pronounced ji store 


Phukan further noted, in relation to di, that ‘Grierson puts it as ni; itis likely that he 
has given the written form of the word.’ 

Unfortunately, like so many of the Assamese scholars who have worked on Tai 
languages, he did not notate tones. He listed the number of tones in some other Tai 
languages and references his sources, stating: 


It is certain that Tai-Ahom also used tones. But it is now difficult, without a thorough 
investigation, to say the exact number of tones used in Tai Ahom ... from a general 
observation of words and their meaning in the Tai-Ahom dictionaries and other 
records, it may not, however, be inaccurate to say that it contained five to six general 
tone variations. (1966:11) 


There is no direct evidence for the number of tones that might have been present in 
Tai-Ahom, and in any case the number and distribution of those tones would have changed 
over time. Phukan’s claim appears to be based on the fact that most Tai languages in the 
Shan group have five or six tones. Significantly, however, Aiton, the closest Tai variety to 
Ahom, has only three phonemic tones. 

Phukan’s main contribution has been in the documentation of what he calls 
‘couplets’, some of which are reprinted as Table 3.16: 
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Table 3.16: Couplets in Phukan (1966) 


two word 
luk lan (lit. son grandson) — descendents 


three word 
kin mung ban (lit. eat country village) — ruling the kingdom 


four word 
kin mung kin ban (lit. eat country eat village) — ruling the kingdom 


five word 
thao mung khry mung nyeu (lit. official big country big) — high officials of state 


six word 
phan kan nan kan taw kan (lit. cut mutual fight mutual strike mutual) — mutual fighting and 
cutting 


eight word 
rang kan plong kan sheng kan bang kan (lit. consult mutual decide mutual oath mutual bind 
mutual) — oath taking after consulting together 


These are also known as elaborate expressions, and are discussed below in 8.3.6. 


3.2.13 Harris (1976) 


Harris collected a substantial Khamti word list in the 1970s. His informant was a 
Buddhist monk who was at the time living in Delhi. Harris was the first publication to 
systematically list tones for any Tai language of India, using the principles set out by 
Gedney (see 6.1.5.3). The tone box based on his study is presented in Table 3.17: 


Table 3.17: Khamti tones (after Harris 1976) 
A B C DL DS 
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Description of Tones: 


Tone number Description 

(Harris 1976) (Harris 1976) 

1 mid falling 

2 low falling with glottal constriction 
3 high falling 

4 high level 


Nn 


mid rising with glottal constriction 


Harris also discussed the phonetic realisation of consonants (1976:116f), of which 
the following are noteworthy: 


/ph/ ‘represents a voiceless aspirated bilabial affricate [po")’ 

Iwi ‘represents a voiced labio velar approximant [w] or a voiced bilabial 
approximant [v]’ 

Iyl ‘represents a voiced front-palatal approximant [j] or a voiced front- 
palatal fricative [J] ...In syllable final position this symbol represents a 
close front unrounded vowel [i]’ 


Vowel phonemes are discussed at (1976:119). Some of the most interesting 
observations are: 


lel ‘represents a falling diphthong [ie] 
hl represents [9] ‘that occurs in free variation with a more common 
diphthong [ua]’ 


Unfortunately the word list given by Harris is very difficult to use; it follows 
neither Khamti nor English alphabetical order, and appears to have been assembled in 
several sections. The first section (p122—129) seems to follow Roman alphabetical order of 
presumed proto Tai forms. In this section of the word list, for example, words which have 
initial *?b in the proto language come after those having initial *a, but are generally 
realised with initial /m/ in Khamti. 

From page 129 to the end of the list, there seems to be less motivation for the 
ordering of the items. It is regrettable that this is so, because it is very difficult to find any 
particular item in the list. 


3.2.14 Weidert (1977 & 1979) 


3.2.14.1 Weidert (1977) 


Weidert (1977) is essentially a treatise on phonological theory, mainly relating to 
vowel phonemes. Weidert claimed that Khamti has the following vowel phonemes: 
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Table 3.18: Vowel Phonemes after Weidert (1977) 


In the realisation of these phonemes, the following rules apply: 


Table 3.19: Vowel Phonemes after Weidert (1977) 
(regularisation) — for vowels in open syllables 


(lowering rule) — for vowels in closed syllables 


w- (semiconsonant realisation) 
j(y)- 


final wi (non-syllabification) 


final w 
final j (y) 


In his data, there is no sign of the /w/~/y/ distinction, found in both Harris (1976) 
and Chow Khouk Manpoong (1993). This is exemplified in Table 3.20: 


Table 3.20: w~y distinction in Khamti and Phake 


Weidert: Harris Phake English gloss 
“mu mur mü? hand 

‘mu m3? go back home 
“suk suik* sik! war 

“sui sy’ səf tiger 


A short sample from Weidert’s list will demonstrate the difficulty which his 
phonemic notation presents: 


Table 3.21: Sample of Weidert (1977) word list 


“AI, 4th female child 

‘phaAl, “AU, To be smoky 

-AU, To take, accept 

“AU, “pot To shorten, to reduce in size 
-An Foul or brackish water 


“An To be spread 
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Needless to say it is difficult for native speakers (and even for academic linguists) 
to make use of this list. Since both Weidert and Harris (1976) presented word lists that are 
so difficult to work with, it is not surprising that many people tend to go back to Needham 
(1894) for information on Khamti. 


3.2.14.2 Weidert (1979) 


Weidert (1979) was an attempt to rediscover the Ahom tones. He compared Shan, 
Khamti and Standard Thai Tonal systems and proposed the following tone box for Ahom: 


Table 3.22: Reconstruction of Ahom tones, after Weidert (1979) 
Consonant A B C D 
Classes 
(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


The reconstruction is based on the assumption that where there is a regular 
correspondence between Khamti, Shan and Standard Thai, a correspondence can be 
expected in Ahom as well. So, for example, the Khamti high falling tone always 
corresponds with the Shan high tone and the Thai mid tone (A4 tone). Weidert assumed 
that this would be a discrete tone, as it is shown in Table 3.22. This approach to tonal 
reconstruction is not accepted in this present work, and is discussed further in 6.5.3 below. 


3.2.15 Wilaiwan (1983, 1986) 


3.2.15.1 Wilaiwan (1983) 


Wilaiwan (1983) presented a number of Tai Phake sentences and other data about 
the language. Her findings on Tai Phake tone are discussed in detail below in 6.2.4.3. 
On word order, Wilaiwan observed that Tai Phake was 


in a state of changing from being a language which has the word order SVO to being 
one with the order SOV. We can see that of the old languages, both Ahom and 
Sukothai Thai were of the order SVO and we can show that this ordering is the original 
ordering of languages of the Tai family. As for present-day Phake, the form of the 
sentences is both SVO and SOV, but if we study the old manuscripts, we find the order 
SVO only. (1983:229) 


While it is certainly true that both AVO and AOV sentences (called SVO and SOV 
respectively by Wilaiwan) are found in Phake, the claim that AVO is the only order found 
in manuscripts cannot be sustained, as shown in the following example: 
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16) vA ove Q Balae a8 I 
kham? san! pu! tak! lau? 
word advise grandfather will tell 
“I will speak these (words) of teaching”.’ 


(Tai Phake Manuscript, Grandfather teaches grandchildren 8, 
Introduction No. (10) &) 


3.2.15.2 Wilaiwan (1986) 


Wilaiwan (1986) is a study of Khamti, although it is not clear where the data was 
collected or how, whether by elicitation or from texts. Her conclusion is that: 


SOV is the dominant word order in Kamti while in other known Tai dialects SOV (sic) 
is the dominant one. We may conclude ... that Kamti has developed from SVO to SOV. 
It has also been shown that Kamti contains a set of object marking postpositions. 
(1986:178) 


This claim is discussed in detail in Section 8.4. 


3.2.16 Banchob (1977, 1987) 


Dr Banchob Bandhumedha is one of the giants of this field. Without access to her 
masterly Phake—English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987), the present study could not 
have been written. 

Dr Banchob Bandhumedha first visited Assam in April 1955, hoping to find 
speakers of the Ahom language. She met a number of Tai Ahoms but never met any who 
could speak Ahom, and came to the conclusion that there were indeed no speakers of 
Ahom (Navavan Bandhumedha 2002:24). 

However Dr Banchob did meet speakers of other Tai varieties and as a result 
published the Phake-English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987), and prepared an Aiton- 
English-Thai Dictionary that was never completed. Thanks to the generosity of Dr 
Navavan Bandhumedha, I have been able to obtain a copy of the Aiton—English-Thai 
Dictionary in addition to copies of tapes collected by Dr Banchob. 

From among these tapes, two Aiton texts collected by Dr Banchob have been 
translated and analysed and are presented here for the first time, these are the Story of the 
forest spirits and the opium pipes B, told by Ai Ne Phalung (Mohendra Shyam) @ and 
Various Cultural Items | as explained by Nang Am. 


3.2.16.1 Banchob (1977) 


In the 1970s Banchob published a number of articles in the Thai journal Satri San 
in which she listed words and discussed the phonemes and tones of the various Tai 
languages in India and in other parts of Asia. It is reasonably clear that Banchob was never 
satisfied with her analysis of the Aiton tones, and when Banchob (1977) is compared to her 
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manuscript Aiton-Thai-English Dictionary, a number of inconsistencies appear. These are 
discussed in detail at 6.3.4.1.1. 


3.2.16.2 Banchob (1987) 


Banchob’s Phake-English-Thai Dictionary (1987) was a cooperative project 
between Dr Banchob and the Phake informant Ai Ney Ken Gohain. Banchob described the 
phonology and tonal system of Tai Phake (see 6.2). Her key findings are supported by the 
analysis undertaken in the present work, and her transcription has been adopted for Tai 
Phake, with the exception that her notation of long vowels, except for /a/, has not been 
followed. Her decision to notate the phoneme /é/ as <ai> before a velar creates a difficulty 
for its phonological status, because /ai/ can be both a reflex of proto-Tai *aj and a reflex of 
proto-Tai *e before a velar. This is further discussed at 6.2.2. 

The Phake—-English-Thai Dictionary is the basis for all the lexicography in this 
study. 


3.2.17 Nomal Gogoi (1987 & 1994) 


3.2.17.1 Gogoi (1987) 


Nomal Gogoi’s Assamese English Tai Dictionary (1987) is a large work, of about 
9000 entries, which he gathered by eliciting information from various Tai groups, 
comparing this with the old Ahom dictionaries and using the Thai-English Dictionary of 
Dr Wit Thiengburanathum. 

Whilst the endeavour of producing a dictionary for a reviving language is 
undoubtedly a difficult undertaking, and whilst any such effort would inevitably involve 
the gathering of data from a variety of sources, it is most unfortunate that those sources are 
not identified. In addition, words from several different sources are mixed together, as 
shown in examples (17) and (18). 


17) 


x4 , house KG, MLE 


In (17), the Assamese word [ghor] and its English gloss are given, followed by two 
words, the first being the Ahom pronunciation, which we might regularise as [ruin], and 
the second [hun], which in Phake is pronounced [(hyn?] (written han? by Banchob). These 
two words are simply different reflexes of proto South Western Tai *ruranA4, one from 
Ahom where *r > /r/ applies and the other from the other Tai groups where *r > /h/ applies. 
One form has come from old Ahom manuscripts, and the other from spoken Tai, without 
any attempt to indicate which is which. 

Standard Thai words were also intermixed, as in (18): 


18) 


rara, the British ywywlyh, wL? | 
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The Assamese word [inra3] and its English gloss were given, followed by two 
“Tai” definitions. The first is the Tai term used in Tai villages mwywtrh [ku! lā! phak'], 
whereas the second is clearly the Standard Thai word /fa ran/ ‘western foreigner’ which is 
given as w &8 [fa ran]. So far as I know this word is never used in Assam. 

Academic linguists wishing to make use of Ahom lexicon for any purpose would 
certainly be advised to avoid this text, and rather make use of B.K. Barua and Phukan 
(1964), despite its shortcomings. 


3.2.17.2 Gogoi (1994) 


Gogoi (1994) purports to be a comprehensive study of the Tai Phake language, but, 
like so many works published in India during the last century, it completely fails to take 
account of the fact that Tai languages are tonal, and the tones are a crucial part of the 
language. Gogoi made the basic error of assuming that tones mark out different meanings 
on words which are otherwise the same, stating: 


Because of mono-syllabism, the same word is to express various meanings according to 
tones. Tones are the primary characteristics to differentiate meanings between 
homonymous words. (1994:7) 


The reality is that in tonal languages such as Tai, two words which differ only in 
their tone are not the same word with different tones; they are different words, as different 
to a native speaker as two words which differ minimally only in their initial consonant or 
their vowel. 

Gogoi (1994:19) listed the tones that Banchob found, but nowhere used them. One 
is forced to the conclusion that he could not hear the tonal distinctions. It is not just the 
tones that were not distinguished. On page 18, he listed the vowel symbols with their 
names and pronunciation, of which Table 3.23 is a short extract. 


Table 3.23: Extract from Table of Vowel symbols in Phake (Gogoi 1994:18) 


Q 


The first of these two examples is indeed /au/, but the second is /aw/ or /aii/ in 
Banchob’s transcription. This mistake is repeated throughout his thesis, as in example (19): 


19) Tai script (Gogoi) Zei ar] Q pA o| À 


Gogoi’s notation cha kau khau hau ma ta 
Tai script (corrected) MOL oe v A Gi À 
Banchob ca> kau? khau? haŭ? mā? taf 
gloss to 1Sg rice give COME IMP 


translation (Gogoi) “Give me food.” 
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As well as the distinction between /au/ and /aw/, Gogoi never made the /wi/~/y/ 
distinction (notated by Banchob as /ü/ and /2/), nor in his word list (Gogoi 1994:80-97) 
does he distinguish /u/ and /o/. For example, he lists kui as meaning ‘cotton, banana’. 
Banchob gives kui? cotton, koi? banana). All of these suggest that he based his 
transcription on the written rather than the spoken form of the language. 

On grammar, his thesis did not advance the study of these languages much. For 
example, of past tense, he said: 


To form past tense, the following help-words are suffixed to the Verb, as or (ka), to 


go, | (ma) to come, uf (yau) to complete, oes (ka yau), ous (ma yau) and of 
(koi) to end. (1994:53) 


Even if we accept that some of these are tense markers, no attempt has been made 
to give any information about when they are used, or how they differ. For a study which 
has as its title Morphological Study of the Tai Language, this is most unfortunate. 

The work also contains examples of Phake Literature, which show little 
improvement on the earlier generations of transcribers, as shown in example (20) from his 
transcription of Grandfather teaches grandchildren. (1994:72) 


20) Passage 1 
Kho Lik Pu Son lan 
kham wan nan nam oi. au kin khau nau pak. wan lak san tan khen. lum pha 
mii chai yin. hey pi hau ton mat. kham son lan pu lat. koi mun wai phau 
mun ta wan... 


Translation 

Grandfather teaches Children 

Words are sweet as molasses. Food taken through the mouth nourishes the 
whole body. Young children should remember the words spoken by 
grandfathers for thousands of years. O my dearest grandchildren, do not forget 
the old customs and traditions. 


This section is not the beginning of the text, although from Gogoi’s presentation it 
appears that it might be. Example (21) gives my analysis of the first portion of (20): 


21.1) a os né y 
khām? wan® niin! nam 9i? 
word sweet like water sugarcane 
‘... words are as sweet as molasses.’ 


21.2) WS a a ood 


au? kin? khau? naii? pāk! 
take eat enter in mouth 
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es coms wri of BEI 

wan ak! san? tün? khiņ? 

sweet different diffuse all body 

‘Take and eat them, and (let) the sweetness diffuse through your body.’ 


(Tai Phake Manuscript, Grandfather teaches grandchildren ®©, 
Introduction Nos. (32) & (33) B) 


Gogoi (1994) is the one of very few large works on the Tai languages published 
since Grierson’s day. It does contain some useful data, but none of that data can be 
properly interpreted by anybody who is not fluent in the Tai languages, for all of the 
reasons discussed above. It has been necessary to discuss Gogoi in some detail both to 
point out the ways in which it could have been improved, and to ensure that it is not held 
up as a comprehensive grammar of the Tai Phake language. 


3.2.18 Aimya Khang Gohain (1991, 1997, 1999) 


The late Aimya Khang Gohain was a great help to me in my study of the Tai 
language. He would have greatly enjoyed reading this work, and he would certainly have 
supplied corrections and opinions on many matters. He is the only author from Assam who 
consistently marks tones in his publications on the Tai language. 


3.2.18.1 Aimya Khang Gohain (1991) 


Aimya Khang Gohain (1991) is a valuable sketch of the socio-linguistics, 
phonology and syntax of Tai Phake, which Aimya Khang spells as <Phakae>. 

Aimya Khang Gohain (1991:47) discussed the phonology of Tai Phake. His vowel 
charts did not differentiate /w/ and /y/ (given by Banchob as /ii/ and /ə/) and curiously /o/ 
was consistently written as <a>, so that the vowels in /kək/ ‘cup’ (Banchob kauk') and /ai/ 
‘yes’ (Banchob 3?) were conflated. 

Although I shall be arguing that for Aiton /w/ and /y/ have merged, it is very clear 


that for Phake this is not so (see 6.2.2). 
Aimya Khang Gohain gave some useful text examples, which he phonemicised 


with tones, and translated, as in example (22) (1991:56) 


22) From Phake Chronicle 
Bcom cB 38055 pi lakfi haimit cam In the year haimit, 


I have re-analysed this, using Banchob’s phonemicisation, as (23): 


23) 8 axs 805 vd 
pe lak! IP hai? mit? cam‘ 
year era Hai Mit PRT 
“The year Haimit.” 
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Aimya Khang Gohain worried about the potential loss of the Tai Phake language. I 
reprint here, with my analysis of his texts, his final statement on the matter: 


The one time mighty Ahoms have lost their language. So also the Khamjangs and the 
Turungs. They still have a chance for revival or at least regain to some extent their lost 
language through the Phakaes, and also the Khamtis and the Aitons. The Phakaes are 
also now in the threshold of being lost, unless the Ahoms and the Government come to 
help. The Tai-Phakaes have a saying: 


2) Oh] ja H 
ma°® pai? hai 
dog go dry rice field 
‘Dog roams in jhumfield, i.e. a useless journey.’ 
A riddle: 
2» B wW 8 NQ ý NEGE RE 


tāi?  sāmÉ př ma! nau hoé khau! tan? tuy? khun? 
die three year NEG rotten knee erect INTENS. 
‘Died three years ago, but not rotten. Its knees are still erect as they 


were. (dead spider)’ 


And a proverb 


26.1) 


26.2) 


26.3) 


3 cond com 8 gs 

mai* phak? ko? pen? tauk! 

tree separate clump be thin strip 
‘Trees separated from grove become pieces.’ 


god cond co, S qs 

mauk! phak? pha* pen?’ phun 

cloud separate sky be rain 
‘Cloud separated from sky becomes rain drops. 


ons coos BE 8 GS 
kon? phāk? man? pen?__—ppan? 
person separate country be other 
‘Man separated from country becomes alien.’ 


Sometimes it occurs in their mind whether all their contributions will be “useless trip” 
or though appears to be dead but still not “rotten”; or have they become alien or are 
they soon going to be alien from their own people like the “‘rain-drops?” They have to 
wait and see. (1991:58) 
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3.2.18.2 Aimya Khang Gohain (1997) 


Aimya Khang Gohain (1997) is a text book for teaching Ahom script but with 
Phake tones and grammar. Words are introduced in Ahom script with a tone mark in 
Assamese and then the meaning in Assamese and English, as in (27): 


27) Wis (9) a, tiger 


In (27) an Assamese number 6 in parentheses indicates that the word has the sixth 
tone, with tone numbers following Banchob (1987). 

It has not been possible to fully analyse this text, and in particular to identify which 
elements are purely Phake and which based on the old Ahom manuscripts. 


3.2.18.3 Aimya Khang Gohain (1999) 


Aimya Khang Gohain (1999) was the first translation of a complete Tai Phake text 
into English. It is a full and thoroughly annotated translation of the Sucha Naraha, an 
important Buddhist text. It will become a very valuable aid for scholars of the Tai 
languages into the future. Example (28) is the analysis of a small section from page 46 of 
the text (1999:66), using the manuscript text and Aimya Khang Gohain’s translation, with 
phonemic transcription and inter-linear gloss added. 


28.1) senenasacepssesor awe » 


mi vf È É wos vé 
an? naif ph kon? sa! ta! wā! cam 
CLF this spirit person creature PRT 
‘Regarding gods, humans and other beings 


28.2) soga sogos isase icoon ojus » 


cao coy Mad aay Reas RE BE 

lo? phat tə? sāĉf ik! mə? hāf kř le! sā! khüm? khiņ? 

greed anger with delusion passion put a barrier body 

‘the Kilesa (defilement) like Lobba (greed), Dosa (aversion) and Moha (delusion) 
that obstuct the Path of progress toward Nibbana.’ 


3.2.19 Kingcom (1992) 


Kingcom (1992) is essentially a comparison of Tai Phake with Standard Thai, 
which is his own native variety. The comparison is based on the following key points: 
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phonological comparison 

comparison of syllable structure 

comparison of certain morphemes, particularly classifiers 
classification and comparison of lexical items 


There is a data set of 495 sentences which were presumably elicited and compared 
with Kingcom’s own variety (Standard Thai). He undertook two field trips to Assam in 
April and October 1990. 

The phonology is basically that of Banchob (1987), but there are some curious 
findings. For example, on page 7 he gives /phi/ ‘fat’, whereas Banchob gives pi”. Kingcom 
also discusses the consonant correspondences in detail, which Banchob had previously 
done. It is likely that he did not have access to Banchob, which is not listed in his 
bibliography. 

There are some consistent misreadings. For example, Kingcom always notated -< 
[aur] as /3/. eg mə “you” (Banchob maŭĝ and he failed to distinguish /uy and /y/, although 
listing this distinction in his notes on Phake phonology. 

Kingcom’s treatement of syllable structure is quite thorough, and will be discussed 
in 6.2.3 below. 

Unfortunately, it appears that Kingcom has not read Gedney (1972), which would 
have helped him to understand the comparisons between the Tai and Standard Thai tones. 
For example he spoke of the existence of one particular tone, the mid to rising tone, but is 
not consistent in marking it. 

A large part of the text was spent in the analysis and comparison of classifiers. 
Kingcom divided the Phake classifiers into ‘semantically restricted classifiers’ and 
‘lexically restricted classifiers’. The first was defined as ‘those where nouns that can occur 
with them share some semantic features. Some features will be listed at the beginning of 
each classifier.’ (1992:68) 

Anexample of such a classifier is (29), from page 69: 


29) /kt/ 
<+pair> <+wearing> 
/kép tin/ ‘shoes’ 


Kingcom categorised lexically restricted classifiers as those which “occur with a 
limited number of nouns in both the varieties. The nouns form closed systems.” 
(1992:110). Example (30), from page 119, is one of these: 


30)  /mak/ This classifier occurs only with the noun /hôklăy/ ‘staircase steps’ 


He then listed all classifiers, comparing Tai Phake and Standard Thai, grouping the 
classifiers into those which are (i) formally and functionally similar, (ii) formally different 
but functionally similar and (iii) additional. 

Kingcom’s lexical comparison was based on a basic word list added to words 
obtained in conversations. He found that Tai Phake and Standard Thai shared lexicon in 
varying proportions depending on the semantic category. His findings are presented in 
Table 3.24, which tabulates the findings from the vocabulary lists (1992:141-202). 
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Table 3.24: Percentage of shared vocabulary between Standard Thai 
and Tai Phake (after Kingcom 1992:204) 


Semantic Category % of shared vocabulary 
Animals 77.6 
Numeral systems 75.4 
Nature 73.8 
Human body 73.3 
Food 68.9 
Farming 66.6 
Persons 58.2 
Trees 55.5 
House Terms 51.1 
Terms 50.0 
Cultural Concepts 41.8 
Social Institutions 23.3 

Technology 0 


Having noted a reduction in consonantal and vowel phonemes, number of 
classifiers and variety of lexicon in Tai Phake vis a vis Standard Thai, Kingcom made the 
following extraordinary statement: ‘Tai Phake is a stunted language. There is no growth 
and it is not used in all fields of life as a living language.’ (1992:209). How exactly the 
national language of a large independent country and a minority language spoken in no 
more than I1 villages are supposed to compare, is not clear to me. What is clear to me after 
spending a considerable time among the Phakes is that their language can express 
everything that they wish to express, with the occasional borrowing of words from outside, 
although far less borrowing than is to be found in modern Standard Thai. 


At the end of his thesis, Kingcom gave 495 sentences, of which No. 44 is here 
reprinted as (31). I have given Kingcom’s example in Tai script, which he did not use, with 
phonemicisations after Banchob (1987). 


31) of yw on M AR q ÉN 
kau? han kā! hən? on! cən! khau wi! em? nam’ 
I see past house small John (of) is near river 
“I saw John’s small house near the river.” 


Some of Kingcom’s key findings were summarised in Dhongde & Kingcom 
(1992). 


3.2.20 Diller (1992) 


Diller’s invaluable sketch of the Tai languages of Assam (1992) included the first 
publication of any text in any of the living Tai languages using the Tai script since 
Grierson published the Nora riddles in 1904. In addition to presenting this important text, 
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Diller carefully discussed the historical background of the Tais in India, the state of the 
Ahom language, and gave some very useful information about the syntax of the living Tai 
languages. 

Diller (1992) is an indispensable aid to any scholar working on the Tai languages of 
India and will be referred to throughout this study. 


3.2.21 Boruah (2001) 


Boruah performed a valuable service by comprehensively listing all the Tai villages 
in Assam and Arunachal Pradesh (2001:41-42). Unfortunately, like all other Assamese 
writers on Tai, he did not use tonal notation in this article, though he was clearly aware of 
the tones. For example, on page 45 he gave a table with a syllable ķā and its five meanings 
without indicating which meaning is in which tone. He made the statement that: ‘five tones 
have been observed, three of which are more prominent. These are rising, falling and level. 
Sharp rising and sharp falling are also observed.’ (2001:46). 

Boruah’s analysis of the vowels is also at odds with other evidence. He stated that: 


The phonetic system of all these six groups of Tai language is almost similar. Ahom, 
Khamti, Phake, Khamyang, Turung and Aiton have got eight vowel phonemes namely / 
ieuoao 4 it/. These vowel phonemes have their long and short forms. (2001:46) 


Boruah gave this 8 vowel system, as follows: 


Table 3.25: Vowel Phonemes in Tai languages, from Boruah (2001) 


Front Central Back 
Short long Short long Short long 
High i iz ü ü: u u: 
Higher-mid e c o o: 
High-mid low 3 x 
Lower-mid a az 
Low a a: 


So far as I know, no Tai language exhibits such a system. It is true that in the Thai 
writing, there is more specification possible of back vowel distinctions than of front vowel 
distinctions, and I will be arguing in 6.3.2 that in Aiton the lack of vowel distinction in 
front vowels is clearer and more complete than it is for the back vowels. Nevertheless I 
know of no evidence for a four way distinction of back vowels. It may be that this has 
arisen because <a> is used in some Assamese transcriptions to indicate /9/, and that as a 
consequence /a/ is used to indicate the low vowel. It may be that <a> and <a> in Boruah’s 
transcription indicate the same thing. 

Moreover, it is a distinguishing feature of the Tai languages in Northeast India, and 
in neighbouring Burma, that length distinctions have been lost in all vowels, except for the 
low vowel. Boruah’s chart is thus very misleading. 
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3.3 Other Sources 


A number of non-linguistic publications contain important data on the Tai 
languages. The most significant of these are briefly reviewed below. 


3.3.1 Barua, G.C. (1930) 


The first attempt to publish the Ahom Buranji (historical chronicle), G.C. Barua 
(1930) consequently contains a huge amount of data in the Tai Ahom language. His 
translations and text are still used as the basis for many other examinations of the Ahom 
language, and where the Ahom historical texts are published by other scholars in part, it is 
usually this text from which they have come. 

The Ahom Buranjis have recently been comprehensively re-examined and 
republished by Ranoo 1996. 


3.3.2 Yehom Buragohain (1981, 1998) 

Yehom Buragohain, who occupies the position of Special Officer for Ahom Studies 
in the Department of Historical and Antiquarian studies in Guwahati, is one of the 
principal informants for this study, and has revised the translations of many of the Phake 
texts presented here. She has also published a small number of articles. 


3.3.2.1 Yehom Buragohain (1981) 


Yehom Buragohain (1981) listed the Tai divisions of time, some of which are given 
in Table 3.26: 


Table 3.26: Some Time Divisions among the Tai (after Yehom Buragohain 1980:7) 


Po ting khun the period when the night is at the highest point, i.e., 
midnight 

Po ting khun na kai kai khan the period of time after midnight but before the cocks crow. 

Po na kai the period immediately before crowing of cocks 

Po kai khan the period when the cocks crow 

Po phong phow the twilight period in the moming 


The second of these entries can be phonemicised (in Phake) as follows: 
32) oy O38 HS wy of ae! Tone) 

po! = ten® khün? nā? kai! kai! khan® 

time middle night face chicken chicken crow 
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3.3.2.2 Yehom Buragohain (1998) 


Yehom Buragohain’s list of Phake villages (1998:127) has already been referred to 
in 2.3.3 above. She also listed Phake texts with a non-phonemic “transliteration”, and 
translation, as the following example from page 130 shows: 


33) Nuk yang lai sang mau kok kek ti aim nong 
(Oh crane why are you moving hither and thither on the lakeside?” 


To pa ma ok 
(Because fishes are not out) 


This can be regularised as: 


34.1) Qe cd é gAs B A RE 


nok‘ yan? laif san! maü? kaukí kaikî tř em? naun® 


crane why 2Sg hither and thither at edge pond 


34.2) cor, o o| RS 
tə pā? ma! auk! 
because fish NEG come out 


3.3.3 Sharma Thakur (1982) 


Sharma Thakur (1982) is essentially an anthropological study of the Tai Phake, and 
does not claim to be a linguistic study. He did, however, reproduce a number of texts, with 
translations. The translations appear to be good, but the transcription of the Tai Phake 
missed both vowel and tonal distinctions. Table 3.27 is an extract of Thakur’s translation 
of Grandfather teaches Grandchildren. 


Table 3.27: Extract from the translation of Grandfather teaches Grandchildren, 


3. Chom Che Hik Fu Khām People condemn the lazy people. 

4. Hāi Na Hāo Me Ka When you plough your fields, bring your 
spade to every nook and comer. 

5. Khāt Chang Yā Khāng Non Do not while away your time on the plea of 
tiredness. 


Sharma Thakur’s No 3, is the same as the second line proverb No (3) in my 
translation of Grandfather teaches grandchildren, here reprinted as (35): 


35) US O u 
hai* = yak4 pan? nū? yom? 
bad poverty otherpeople look down upon 
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uj cw od oo ows 

som? se& hik phr khān 

contempt/ridiculePRT call male (person) lazy 

‘If you are poor, others will look down on you, they will ridicule you and call you 
lazy.’ 


(Tai Phake Manuscript, Grandfather teaches grandchildren &, No. (3) 8) 


As with so many of the works referred to in this chapter, it would have been much 
more useful if the transcription had marked tones and vowel distinctions. However Sharma 
Thakur wrote before the publication of Banchob (1987), and was working in a different 
discipline (anthropology). Perhaps there needs to be more consideration given by those 
outside of linguistics to the problems of transcriptions such as Table 3.27, and some greater 
efforts made to produce transcriptions which will be useful in a multi-disciplinary sense. 


3.3.4 Ranoo (1986, 1996) 


3.3.4.1 Ranoo (1986) 


Ranoo’s 1986 thesis on the Ahom script remains the most comprehensive study of 
any of the scripts of any of the Tai communities of India. She has carefully compared the 
usage of the Ahom script at various periods, and her work can be reliably used for the 
dating of Ahom texts. 


3.3.4.2 Ranoo (1996) 


As referred to above in 3.3.1, Ranoo (1996) is a new and thoroughly researched 
edition of the Ahom Chronicles, or Ahom Buranji, translated into Standard Thai. The text 
is presented in four columns, as follows: 


Column 1 Ahom text 

Column 2 Transliteration of Ahom text into Standard Thai script 
Column 3 Word by word translation into Standard Thai 

Column 4 Translation into Modem Standard Thai 


Any study of the grammar of the Tai Ahom manuscripts would begin by 
thoroughly examining this work. 


3.3.5 Terwiel and Ranoo (1992) 


An earlier publication of an Ahom text, this time transliterated and translated into 
English, was Terwiel and Ranoo (1992). They presented the text in Ahom script, followed 
by an analysis in four columns, respectively a transliteration into Roman script, a column 
headed ‘Tai cognates’, an English translation and a Standard Thai translation. 

Terwiel and Ranoo pointed out that ‘while it is relatively easy to learn a script such 
as Ahom ... and thus to create a column of transcription in Roman characters, it is a 
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different matter to assign a likely meaning to these Ahom words’. They went on to say 
that: 


The second column ... is the result of the process of assigning meaning to the Ahom 
text; it represents the end-product of a laborious process of weighing possibilities. A 
multitude of decisions lie between the first (Roman transliteration) and the second 
columns (Tai cognates in Central Thai script). (1992:19) 


In other words, there were cases where Terwiel and Ranoo were not sure of the 
correct reading, but have assigned one nevertheless. For example, the style of Ahom script 
in the manuscripts makes it ‘difficult, if not downright impossible, to see a distinction 
between v /b/ and /w/ and v /m/. On one occasion, in a passage referring to constellations, 
Terwiel and Ranoo had to choose between won, which they transliterate as neuw mi ‘Bear 
constellation’ and %4 neuw wi ‘Fan constellation’. Because the Fan is more prominent in 
lists of constellations among the Tai Khu’n and the Tais in China, this was the reading 
adopted. 

Terwiel and Ranoo pointed out that the translation was not a one-way process from 
Ahom script, through Romanisation and assignment of cognate to the translations. Rather, 
‘the translators continually moved to and from the various layers, testing out various 
possibilities, checking if a variant reading would clarify an obscure passage’ (1992:25). 

In this work, the same issues are sometimes faced. Alternative readings proposed 
for written texts like The Words in Praise of Khau Khau Mau Lung Bare noted but in 
producing a translation it has inevitably been necessary to come up with a preferred 
reading. 

Terwiel and Ranoo also included (1992:24) a list of ‘practical considerations’ that 
should be followed by future scholars planning to work on Ahom texts. These were: 


e To overcome the problems of scribal errors, it would be optimal to base any 
analysis on more than one version of the text. 

e It can be difficult to recognise such scribal errors. 

e Because of the considerably homography in the script, only people with 
expertise in Tai languages will be able to undertake the translation. 

e Would-be translators should look to the dictionaries of other Tai languages 
for possible meanings of Ahom words. 

e A thorough knowledge of more than one Tai language is essential for the 
work of translating Ahom. 


3.3.6 Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993) 


Chaw Khouk Manpoong (1993) is a set of two primers to teach the revised Khamti 
alphabet (see 7.3 below). This alphabet, devised by Chaw Khouk Manpoong together with 
other members of the Tai Literature committee, was the first attempt to introduce tonal 
marking to the orthography of any of the Tai languages of India. In this system, the five 
citation tones of Khamti are marked, together with four other tones that are discussed 
below in 7.3. The citation tones are listed above in 

Table 3.4. 
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3.3.7 Jaya Buragohain (1998) 


Jaya Buragohain worked in the Tai Aiton villages in the few years immediately 
before I first visited there, and she had the good fortune to have as her informant the late 
Sri Mohendra Shyam. Her information on the Tai villages has already been referred to in 
2.3.2 above. 

Jaya Buragohain gave a number of texts, which are prayers spoken at various 
important times of the year, such as when rice sowing begins. Unfortunately, as is typical 
of Assamese scholars, she did not provide tones. Example (36) is a text which is also 
translated into Standard Thai. 


36) “Nursery Bed (ta ka) 


- the following prayer is offered on the day of sowing by the head man of the family, 
who “offers his prayer to the Lord Buddha at the Kheng-lik of his house. On reaching 
the nursery bed a prayer is made at first towards the east after praying to the Spirit of 
the earth thus: 

“ao mun Phra, ao mun Tra, ao mun Sanggha 

wan nai kao wan khao ka 

ao mun Phra, ao mun Tra, ao mun po mun me 

mun pu nai, ya nai, kao wan khao 


translated as 


“O’Phra O’ Tra O’Sanggha, today I have come carrying in my hands the seeds 
of paddy to throw in the name of Lord Buddha. O’Phra O’Tra let me have the strength 
to give alms to the Sangha... (Buragohain 1998:72) 


There are several errors in (36). Dibya Dhar Shyam pointed out that nursery bed 
should be oy (tii? kaaĝ and what she has rendered as Kheng-lik is probably cong Eos 


(kyon? likĝ. Jaya Buragohain’s transcription of the prayer is also confusing. The first two 
lines are re-analysed here as (37), employing linguistic methodology. 


37) m q5 Gal 7 qi E m qa wey, 


au? mun? phraa? au? mun? traa? au? mun? san! khaa! 
take glory Buddha take glory Dharma take glory Sangha 


of 2 of os vy om 


wan? nai? kau? wan! khau kaa? 

day this ISg sow rice riceseedlings 

‘With gratitude to the glorious Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, today I (am going to) 
sow the rice seedlings.’ 


Jaya Buragohain also listed the clans and subclans of the Aiton (1998:105). 
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Her work appears to be a valuable anthropological record of the Tai Aiton. 
Unfortunately she never provided copies of her thesis to the Aiton community, and so there 
has been no opportunity for them or others to properly assess her claims. 


3.3.8 Hazarika, Chow Nogen (1993, 1996). 
3.3.8.1 Hazarika (1993) 


This work is a collection of songs written by Hazarika in modem Ahom. It is 
included here as an example of an Ahom revivalist text, in which neither English nor 
Assamese language is used. 

Example (38) is the title and first line of the first song, while (39) is my attempt to 


analyse it. 


38) G v jnm 
vón AÉ VL W 


r A 
39) v ik mik wÉ W W 
cau? phraa? traa? a! lon? wi? sik! kyaa? 
RESP Buddha Dharma Boddhisatva EXCL Sakka 


3.3.8.2 Hazarika (1996) 


Hazarika (1996) is a passionate essay in favour of Ahom revival and in favour of 
Ahom culture. Referring to other communities, to philosophers and thinkers, the author 
hopes to persuade the Ahoms to take their cultural revival seriously. The following quote 
will illustrate the tenor of the work: 


‘The color’, says B. Russel, ‘ceases to exist if I shut my eyes, the sensation of hardness 
ceases to exist if I remove my hand from contact with the table...’ The sensation of the 
colourful past of the Tai Ahoms may not help if we cannot assert, survive and 
REVIVE, we, after Descartes, shall have to syllologise the first dictum of modern 
philosophy, viz. cogito ergo sum (I think, therefore, I exist). Let us also like Sartre 
practise, ‘If to die is to die in order ... to bear ... witness ....etc., then anybody at all can 
die in my place.’ (1996:2) 


4 Theoretical considerations 


4.1 Linguistic and Theoretical basis 


No piece of academic work exists without reference to other work; nor does there 
exist any piece of academic work which has been informed by all the other academic work 
which might be relevant to that endeavour. The exponential increase in academic 
publication over recent years, in many languages, renders it impossible to read all the 
literature from the present, let alone from the past, any of which might conceivably relate 
to and inform the matter being discussed. In this chapter I will touch on that part of the 
literature that I have found useful as general background to this study. 


4.1.1 ‘Basic Linguistic Theory’ and formal theories of syntax 


Not only has the huge amount of literature made the task of writing a linguistic 
study like this more difficult, but also a writer in my position needs to adopt a view on a 
basic controversy within linguistics. Is it the task of someone in my position to write this 
grammar within the framework of a particular theory of syntax, or outside of it? 

In the opening to his work on the study of language universals, Comrie (1989) 
discussed what he termed ‘two major methodological approaches’. Three important 
parameters mark out the two approaches, ‘the data base for research ..., the degree of 
abstractness that is required... and the kinds of explanations advanced ...’ (1989:1) 

Comrie’s position is that to study language universals, data would be needed from a 
wide range of languages, and that: 


linguists advocating this approach have tended to concentrate on universals statable in 
terms of relatively concrete rather than very abstract analyses, and have tended to be 
open, or at least eclectic, in the kinds of explanations that may be advanced ... 
(1989:2) 


According to Comrie, the alternative approach, associated with Noam Chomsky, 
argues that: 


... the best way to learn about language universals is by the detailed study of a small 
number of languages; such linguists have also advocated stating language universals 
in terms of abstract structures and have tended to favour innateness as the explanation 
for language universals.” (1989:2) 


This study follows the general direction of Comrie’s thought, holding that concrete 
structures and open explanations are preferable. In that sense, the underlying theoretical 
basis of this study may be termed ‘typological’. 
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More recently, Dixon (1997) has proposed that linguistic endeavours of the kind 
which I am undertaking would be best done in the framework of ‘Basic Linguistic Theory’, 
aterm which 


... has recently come into use for the fundamental theoretical concepts that underlie all 
work in language description and change, and the postulation of general properties of 
human language. (Dixon 1997:128) 


Basic Linguistic Theory is contrasted with what Dixon referred to as “formalisms”, 
a long list of which he named (1997:131), adding that: 


Each is useful for describing certain kinds of linguistic relationships, but it is put 
forward as if it were a complete theory of language. The word “theory” is being used 
in a novel way. (Dixon 1997:131). 


Dixon outlined the program of Basic Linguistic Theory as follows: 


When working in terms of Basic Linguistic Theory, justification must be given for 
each piece of analysis, with a full train of argumentation. Working within a non-basic 
theory there is little scope for argumentation ... Needless to say, such an approach 
tends to make all languages seem rather similar, and ignores the really interesting 
features which do not conform to any expectations.” (Dixon 1997:132-133) 


It is hoped that this study does provide full and comprehensive argumentation for 
the claims contained herein. The model adopted for this study, then, is consistent with 
Basic Linguistic Theory. 

Nevertheless, a scholar in my position must take note of the endeavour of those 
who are working within any of the various formal theories of syntax, perhaps best 
represented by the figure of Noam Chomsky. Several features of Chomsky’s program need 
to be taken into account by linguists working on projects like this: 


e A key aim of Noam Chomsky and others would appear to be to fathom the 
mysteries of the human mind, using language as a window to the mind. 

e Chomsky and others hold that non-native speakers can hardly be expected 
to know enough about the languages they are looking at to make really 
useful judgements. 

e There must be a universal human language faculty; otherwise why do all 
humans develop language. There must therefore be language universals, 
which we will discover by introspecting. 


It is obviously true that native speakers of a language have a deeper understanding 
of their language than visiting linguists, and we may certainly hope that in the future there 
will be trained linguists who are native speakers of the Tai languages and who can advance 
their study far beyond what has been possible here. 

However, this work does contain considerable insight into the Tai languages. Had I 
not proceeded with this study, and not collected any recordings of the Tai languages of 
Assam, much linguistic information would have been lost to future generations. 
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For example, we can expect the best Khamyang speakers to survive no more than 
another generation. The recordings that have been made can always be re-examined in the 
future; but if this work had not been done now, no such future work would have been 
possible. 

The aims of scholars like Chomsky and many others who are attempting to find and 
refine the universal theories of language are worthy aims; however in the case of the 
present study, it will be found more useful to describe the language in terms of pre- 
theoretical terminology, such as ‘subject’ and ‘object’, ‘noun’ and ‘verb’ without recourse 
to formal theories. 


4.1.2 Text Based Grammar 


Suppose we were to ponder what we would hope to leave behind of the English 
language for future generations. Most would probably prefer to leave a work of great 
literature rather than a grammar which explains how past and future time are marked or 
how to express a sentence where the verb has three arguments. 

There is a very real chance that the Tai languages will cease to be spoken in a few 
generations. The Tai Khamyang certainly will be and even if Tai Aiton and Tai Phake are 
spoken in fifty years time, the likelihood is that the domains of usage of these languages 
will be reduced. 

There is an equally very real chance that this present work will become and remain 
the standard work on these languages until that time, and that by then the opportunity to 
collect the rich variety of texts now available will be lost. 

Therefore this study is in a great measure a collection of texts, a compendium of as 
much of the knowledge and literature of the Tai that could be collected and analysed’ in 
the all too brief time available. Whatever analysis can be drawn is taken from those texts, 
and every one of the texts is presented in transcription, analysis and with linked sound files 
(see 9.5 below). The process of collection and analysis of these texts is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 5. 

Every single sentence example in this work will give its source; and where it is 
from a text, as the overwhelming majority will be, the example will be linked to that text, 
so that the reader can see and hear the context from which the sentence comes. 

That context is not just a position in time within a series of utterances. Every text 
that has been collected has meaning, and that meaning is important. If I could, I would 
urge the reader to read the texts for their meaning, as well as for their structure. If we do 
not know the meaning, how are we different from the 90,000 ministers who could not 
interpret the Queen’s dream in the Story of the Twelve Questions |B, told by Sa Cham 
Thoumoung, of Duburoni village? 

There is another reason for basing this study firmly on texts. The texts collected are 
of a wide variety, there are stories, songs, prayers, manuscripts, explanations of the 
manuscripts or of rituals, speeches and conversations. Together, they represent a wide 
range of the speech act types in the Tai communities. 


! Perhaps as little as 10% of the recordings that I made have been analysed. Great riches remain to be 
explored. 
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Himmelmann (1998:178) put the question as to whether certain kinds of linguistic 
structures only occur in particular kinds of communicative events. If this is so, and 
intuitively it is (the type of linguistic structures exhibited here being very rarely found in 
chat), then we need to record as wide a range of communicative events as possible in order 
to even find all the linguistic structures. 

Himmelmann (1998:180) lists events on a parameter of spontaneity, from the most 
spontaneous, events like exclamations, through to the most planned, such as ritual texts. 
His types of communicative events are listed in Table 4.1. 


Table 4.1: Types of communicative events according to 
the parameter of spontaneity, Himmelmann (1998:180) 


Parameter Major Types Examples 


unplanned 
T exclamative ‘ouch’ 
‘fire!’ 
directive ‘scalpel!’ 
greetings 
small talk 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| conversational chat 
| discussion 

| interview 

| monological narrative 

| description 

| speech 

| formal address 
L ritual litany 


planned 


Thus the writing of a text-based grammar is underpinned by two theoretical 
principles. First, since this study is about the living language of a group of humans, for 
whom their language is of the greatest importance, we will pay tribute to that importance 
by recording as rich a variety of that community’s heritage as we can. Second, by doing so 
we stand to gain a much greater insight into the languages. 

By way of closing comments to this issue, let us compare the approach of Grierson 
(1904). Grierson, following the method of Wilhelm von Humboldt”, collected examples of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in every Tai language (and indeed in 364 languages of the 
Indian empire!) and used that as the basis for his study. From this text he drew conclusions 
about the Tai languages. 

For one century ago, that approach can only draw praise; but for today it is no 
longer appropriate. If we try to ask the same questions of every language, we run the risk 
of receiving similar answers. It will surely seem incredible to the reader reading this work 
when it is as old as Grierson is today, that in the same opening years of the 21st century 


2? Tam grateful to Dr. Tamsin Donaldson for pointing out to me that Humboldt had pioneered this method. 
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there were projects afoot to make a record of all of the languages of the world, using a 
translation of the Book of Genesis as the comparative text. 

Surely, it is the linguistic and literary forms that differ from language to language 
and from community to community that are most illuminating. That is why letting the 
grammar be based on the texts that emerge is likely to lead to the most interesting results. 
This is why, in Mithun’s (1998:191) terms, we should let the speakers speak for 
themselves. 


4.1.2.1 Description and Documentation 


Himmelmann (1998:165) proposed that the relationship between documentation 
and description of languages should no longer be seen as ‘one of unilateral dependency, 
with the documentary activity being ancillary to the descriptive activity (i.e. primary data 
collected IN ORDER TO make a descriptive statement of the language.)’ Himmelmann 
went on to add that the two activities should be seen as being in a relationship of ‘bilateral 
mutual dependency.’ 

Himmelmann, therefore, suggested a new field of linguistic endeavour, 
‘Documentary Linguistics’. The basic aim of this discipline will be ‘to document the 
linguistic behaviour and knowledge found in a given speech community,’ (1998:168). The 
data thus assembled should be ‘amenable to a broad variety of further analyses and uses.’ 

A clear statement of the importance of this approach is that ‘there is no infallible 
way of drawing corpus from descriptive statements, that corpus is richer.” (Himmelmann, 
pers.comm.). In other words, one can always write a grammar from the texts, but one could 
never expect to recover the texts from a grammar. 

From the perspective of the current speakers of endangered languages, the 
documentation process is certainly more important than the descriptive. Such communities 
often hope for linguists to permanently record and make available large numbers of texts. 
This is one of the reasons why so many texts are presented here and why the sound 
recordings of them are also included. Moreover, for the speakers of these languages, the 
message conveyed in the texts is at least as important as the means of conveying it. If our 
only knowledge of these languages were based on a translation of Genesis J, it would be 
very shallow knowledge indeed. 

Let us suppose that in a hundred years our understanding of human grammar has 
advanced as much as it appears to have in the last hundred years, and let us further suppose 
that most of the languages now spoken have passed away, as is widely predicted. For some 
of those languages a grammar will have been written, which, in traditional format, may 
have two or three short texts attached. 

When the linguists of the year 2102 come to do their re-analysis of that language, 
and go back to those texts and see possibilities which we cannot see today, they may 
lament the lack of material with which to work. If, on the other hand, we provide them 
with a great deal of text, and a pointer as to what might be found where, will they not then 
be able to do much more with those texts? 

Himmelmann argued that ‘language documentation is NOT some kind of “theory- 
free” enterprise. Instead, documentary linguistics is informed by a broad variety of 
theoretical frameworks and requires a theoretical discourse. .... (1998:190) 
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This study will provide analysis drawn from the texts, which could be termed “a 
grammar of the Tai languages”, though this term implies the kind of deep knowledge of the 
language which I could not hope to acquire in the time allowed. It may be the texts 
themselves that will be the most important contribution of this work to future scholarship. 


4.1.3 Language centred approaches 


A very important issue in dealing with languages like the Tai languages of Assam, 
or indeed any language other than the researcher’s native tongue, is that it will be difficult 
for the researcher not to be influenced by their native tongue in undertaking linguistic 
research. 

This difficulty is multiplied if the researcher happens to have been born a monoglot 
English speaker, as I was. It is too easy for an English speaker at the beginning of the 21st 
century to assume that all knowledge is available in English and that the English language 
traditions will provide all the theoretical bases for the understanding of language that are 
needed. 

Working in the field with non-Indo-European languages gradually makes one 
aware of other ways of describing things, other ways of thinking not just about the world, 
but about the language which it is our task to describe. 

For example, readers of Noss (1964), a masterly survey of the Standard Thai 
language, will have noticed that many single Standard Thai lexemes are analysed as 
several different polysemous lexemes by Noss. Usually this is because this one Standard 
Thai lexeme cannot be translated into a single English lexeme. Yet for Thai people, it is a 
single word. 

Long & Zheng (1998) showed a fairly Chinese-centric approach in their grammar 
of the Kam language — indicated even in the title of the work, which used the Chinese 
name for the people, Dong, rather than Kam, the name used by the people themselves. 

But their Chinese centred approach extended somewhat further than that. For 
example, in their very useful brief description of the language (1998:17), they stated: ‘The 
word order of Dong is essentially the same as that of Chinese, with one clear exception: in 
Dong, adjectives come after nouns while in Chinese they come before’. 

The really interesting observation might not be that Kam (Dong) has noun-modifier 
word order, for that is typical of the Kam-Tai family from which it comes, but rather that 
in some cases Kam (Dong) differs from the patterns to be found in other languages to 
which it is genetically related and has, perhaps, converged to Chinese. 

In Chapter 3, it has been seen that many of the writings about the Tai languages of 
Assam, both those from the early British and American researchers, and those more 
recently by Assamese researchers, have been seriously affected by the language bias of the 
authors. The extent to which this is also true of the present work will be left to the reader to 
judge. 


4.1.4 Some particular difficulties in working with the Tai languages of Assam 


When writing a description of a language, the tradition has long been to produce a 
synchronic description, in which everything is related to the stage at which the language is 
now. 
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Advances in the study of the history of the Tai languages cannot, however, be 
ignored. For example, the analysis of the phonology of the Tai languages may differ 
according to whether the history of the languages is taken into account or not. The Aiton 
consonant inventory is such a case in point. In section 6.3.1.2, a plausible analysis of the 
Aiton consonant inventory is presented which is based purely on synchronic observations 
and takes no account of historical factors or other related languages. A different inventory 
is presented in 6.3.1, having taken account of these factors. On balance, the latter approach 
is preferred, at least in this case. 

Another issue which has affected this study is the question of grammaticality 
judgements, the intuition that native speakers have about whether a particular utterance is 
grammatical or not. Many times I have asked the Tai informants whether a particular 
sentence is grammatically acceptable or not; in many cases the answer may be yes, but 
only depending on circumstances. Since the circumstances are the linguistic context, it is 
much safer to rely on actual examples of spoken text where the context can be made 
explicit. 


4.2 Approaches to the study of Tai languages 


Several different theoretical approaches have been brought to bear in the 
description of Standard Thai, or Siamese. This language, the national language of 
Thailand, is often simply referred to as Thai, but that terminology may be confusing given 
that the languages being considered here are called Tai. In India it is referred to as 
Bangkok Thai. 

In this section, the approaches of Noss (1964), Panupong (1970) and Lekawatana 
(1970) will be discussed, since they are referred to in the syntactic analysis of the Tai 
languages of India (see below Chapter 8). 


4.2.1 Noss (1964) 


Noss (1964:1) outlined his approach as ‘to outline the main structural features of 
standard spoken Thai, ... and also to elaborate by sub-classification and example those 
structural features which are least covered by existing grammars and dictionaries’. 

He gave considerable and detailed information about the phonology of the 
language, including a very detailed discussion of the prosody of Thai, defining prosodic 
phonemes (1.6), classed as stress phonemes — loud, normal and weak onset, in combination 
with sustained or diminishing stress; intonation phonemes, identifying eight possible 
intonation sequences for a single utterance; and rhythm phonemes, which apply at phrase 
level. 

To give an example of the stress phonemes, he claims that the word /pay/ ‘go’, can 
have the following meanings which are differentiated only be a combination of stress 
phonemes: 
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1) loud diminishing stress /!paj/ ‘Let’s go’ 
loud sustained stress /'paj:/ ‘Sure (he) went)’ 
normal diminishing stress /’paj/ “Yes, (he went)’ 
(Noss 1964:21) 


It can also be argued that the difference between these three utterances very much 
depends on the circumstances in which they are uttered, on the context of the utterance; but 
this was not a concern of Noss. In the present study of the Tai languages of Northeast 
India, the level of prosodic analysis undertaken by Noss has not been possible and remains 
an area for further research. 

The largest portion of Noss (1964) dealt with lexemes (words), and how they fit 
into the structure of the language. He divided lexemes into two basic classes, free lexemes 
and bound lexemes. His bound lexemes were defined at as occurring ‘as constituents of 
syntactic units and higher-order constructions only.’ (1964:79). The term bound lexeme 
does not refer to the kind of bound morphology found in the various agglutinating or 
polysynthetic languages of the world, and indeed many of Noss’s bound lexemes have the 
same form as a free lexeme, but are unstressed. 

For example /pay/, which in (1) above was clearly a free lexeme, a full verb 
meaning ‘go’, also appears as a modal verb, a sub class of bound morpheme, with the 
meaning ‘to act away from the speaker, or so as to affect the speaker and his group’, as in 


(2) 


2) ya-pay k"ian bon kradaan-dam 
Don’t write on that (or their) blackboard 
(Noss 1964:135) 


As will be seen in section 8.5.7 below, the Tai languages of Northeast India show 
analogous processes. The word kaa'/ka’ is both a full verb meaning ‘to go’, and a word 
which has undergone grammaticalisation to be a TAM marker, most often expressing past 
time. It is a contention here that regardless of the level of grammaticalisation, the word is 
not fully bleached of its meaning, and that the two will not therefore be regarded as 
separate lexemes, in the way that Noss regards /pay/ and would regard kaa‘ 

Diller (2001:146) assessed Noss’ methodology as follows: 


Studies in Thai in what is generally referred to as the structuralist tradition have 
emphasized synchronic form classes as determined by sentence test frames. In this 
tradition, frames are typically taken a priori as the main criteria in the setting up of a 
system of syntactic classification. This may lead to “structural homophones”. If a form 
occurs in each of two test frames set up to distinguish form classes, then even if there is 
a strong semantic motivation for considering the form a single word, the guiding 
assumptions normally require it to be taken as two separate lexical items. 


4.2.2 Vichin Panupong (1970) 


Where Noss concentrated on words and how they fit into different constructions, 
Vichin Panupong’s (1970) grammar of Thai is based around the concept of a constituent. 
She introduced her work by defining the basic sentence types as initiating sentences and 
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non-initiating sentences — where the latter is ‘one which cannot start a conversation’ 
(1970:1). 
She exemplified this as follows: 


For example, may mi: ‘tat (No, there isn’t) is to be regarded as a non-initiating 
sentence on the ground that it cannot be fully understood without some such 
preceding utterance as mi: khon may Haulvy (Is there anybody there), 
which serves as a verbal clue. 


This is an important insight into the languages of the Tai family. Tai languages 
permit the deletion of noun phrases such as khon in the non initiating sentence in Vichin’s 
example (mây mi:). 

An initiating sentence does not necessarily contain all of the noun phrases which 
the verb subcategorises for, as in the following example of an initiating sentence: 


3 fh nu m A Iny ae 
thînî: tha:n khâ:w ki: mo:i) há? 
here eat rice how many o'clock PRT 


“What time do you have dinner here? 
(after Panupong 1970:2) 


The subject is not stated; it is not required because pragmatically it is understood to 
be the interlocutor, even in the initiating sentence of a conversation. 

Vichin Panupong went on to discuss a range of sentence types and the constituents 
of those sentences. Her definitions of subject, object and indirect object are primarily 
structural, with subject defined as a ‘noun in its function as a sentence constituent of the 
sequence nv (noun-verb)’ (1970:13), that is to say a noun or noun phrase which precedes 
the verb, An object, on the other hand, is a noun phrase which follows the verb, and the 
indirect object is ‘the third noun of the sequence nvnn.’ 

The canonical structure for a sentence, in Panupong’s analysis, is therefore: 


4) (Subject) Verb (Direct Object) (Indirect Object) 


The verb in a sentence which has no object is called an Intransitive Verbum (Vj), 
that which has a single object is a Transitive Verbum (V;) and that with two objects a 
Double Transitive Verbum (Vtt). 


Furthermore, where the constituents contain more than one word, one constituent 
may be anteposed. (1970:15) 
This leads to the following list of possible structures (in Panupong’s terminology): 


5) SVj, ViS, SV,0, VO, OSV, VOI, SVOI, OSV ql, 
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Two of these structures are superficially similar, namely VjS and VO which are 
both VN. They are different because the first type may be reversed to SVj, whereas the 
second cannot be. Panupong gave (6) as an example of VjS and (7) as an example of V,O: 


6 wwulua am 
cép may khun 
pain-QN you 
“Are you in pain” 


7) uaa mM 
ptat hia 
ache head 


“(T ve) got a headache.” 


Example (6) could also be expressed as Khun cép máy whereas * hia pitat is 
impossible. 

Throughout her work, Vichin Panupong gave lists of the possible arrangements of 
phrases, such as the possible combinations of items within a noun phrase, within a 
classifier phrase and so on. She did not discuss the context in which such structures might 


be used. 
Another important insight of Vichin Panupong’s was what she calls discontinuous 
sentence constituents. She suggested that: 


It is frequently necessary to postulate “discontinuous” constituents when the elements 
which make up the constituents are interrupted by another constituent in the sentence. 
(1970:20) 


Both verb complexes and noun phrases can appear ‘discontinuous’ in surface 
realisation, as in (8): 


a A v a : a 
8) Wan Ëy awaa ‘ld IRAT 
friend borrow book GO CLF-one 
S Vi- o- (CV) 0O) 


“A friend’s borrowed a book.” 


In the Tai languages of Assam, structures similar to (8) are not uncommon. They 
will be discussed in section 8.3. 


4.2.3 Pongsri Lekawatana (1970) 


Pongsri Lekawatana (1970) is a study of Thai based on the theories of Fillmore 
(1968). The following assumptions are basic to her analysis: 
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a) each case relationship occurs only once in a simple sentence (Fillmore 
1968:21) 

b) only noun phrases representing the same case may be conjoined (Fillmore 
1968:22) 

c) complex sentences involve recursion through the category Sentence under 
the case category Objective (Fillmore 1968:32) 

d) every noun phrase begins with a preposition or a case marker (Fillmore 
1968:33) 


Fillmore proposed that a proposition is made up of a verb and cases, and that once a 
verb has been chosen, its case frame must be filled with noun phrases marked for those 
cases. 

Pongsri Lekawatana has studied all of the possible cases in Thai according to this 
approach, discussing, for example, “verbs that take the agentive”. Some of the features of 
such verbs are that they 


e can occur in command imperative, 
is 
e can occur as complements of verbs like @J say ‘order’ and 


e can co-occur with an objective or experiencer as in (9):3 


9) war MI un M å w 
deen khaa nók tua nan 
Dang(A) kill bird CLF that (E) 
“Dang killed that bird” 

(after Lekawatana 1970:48) 


Lekawatana’s analysis of the dative is also very useful for the analysis and is 
discussed below in 8.3.3.3. 

Lekawatana also introduced another interesting proposal. Most of the oblique cases 
are marked by prepositions, but there is a subjectivalisation rule which moves one case to 
the front and triggers the deletion of the case marker. This has been summarised in (10), 
based on Lekawatana (1970:172-173), where the principles identified by Lekawatana are 
also exemplified with English glosses. 


10) if there is an Agentive, it will be in subject position: 
asin Suda (A) eat banana (O) 


if there is no Agentive, the Instrument becomes subject 
asin Fire (1) bum factory 


the experiencer becomes the subject if it co-occurs with objective 
asin Suda (E) see Dang 


3 The Thai script has been added by me. 
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the objective becomes subject if is by itself 
asin Window (O) open 


or with a material instrumental 
asin This dress (O) is dirty with paint (1m) 


the factitive becomes the subject if the agentive is unspecified at surface level 
asin house cl this (F) build when year that last (T) 


The approach in (10) may prove useful as the Tai languages are studied in more 
detail, but a considerably deeper analysis than has been possible here would be necessary. 


4.2.4 Previous research on Shan 


As discussed above in 1.2, the Tai languages of Assam are very closely related to 
Shan. The term Shan can be used to identify the subgroup of languages of which the Tai 
languages of Assam are part. Alternatively it is used to refer to the language of the 
majority of the population in Shan state, Myanmar. Young (1985:1-3) briefly discussed the 
different uses of the term Shan. 

There is no modem linguistic grammar of Shan available in the English language, 
although the language was described in some detail by Cushing (1888) and Glick and Sao 
Tern Moeng (1991). The latter is a teaching grammar of the modem language of Shan state 
and the diaspora of Shan speakers who have fled the government of Myanmar. 

The Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language by the Rev. J.N. Cushing (1888) 
contains a significant amount of data on the language. Cushing developed a system of 
marking the vowels and tones in his transcriptions, using numbers for the tones and the 
letters c ‘close’, m ‘mediate’ and o ‘open’ to identify vowel height, as in a) lom, 40 ‘the 
wind’. He also presented several texts in Shan language and an English—Shan vocabulary. 

Young (1985) presented a number of texts in Tai Mau, a variety closely related to 
Shan and the Assamese varieties. She introduced her book by noting that it was ‘the first 
major collection of materials made in recent decades within an area on which, in general, 
very little has been written’ (1985:1). Young included a brief sketch grammar with a 
description of the writing system of Tai Mau. The bulk of her book is the presentation of a 
number of texts, in analysis and translation. Several of these have parallels with the texts 
presented in this study. Her first text, Revenge has a similar material to that found in Story 
of a new king È. 

Glick and Sao Tern Moeng (1991) is a teaching grammar of Shan. They gave very 
comprehensive rules for the use of particular grammatical structures, as exemplified in 
Table 4.2, which explains the various permutations of TAM marking. 
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Table 4.2: TAM marking after Glick and Sao Tern Moeng (199 1:41f) 


(i) unmodified verb may indicate that the action or description is either in present or past time 

(ii) V + yaw. action has already been performed, or that a condition has been achieved. 
This pattern does not indicate whether the goal, if any, of the action has been 
achieved. 

(ili) V + yaw. + yaw. action has definitely been performed, or a condition has definitely been 


achieved. The second yaw. emphasizes completion of the action of 
achievement of the condition 


(iv) V + yuu, means that an action is still happening, or a condition still exists (this can 
refer to the present or the past) 

(v) te+V means that an action will be taking place, or that a condition will be reached. 
te is also used to indicate potentiality 

(vi) te + V + yaw. says that an action is about to take place at any moment, or just about to take 
place at the time of the speech, or that a condition is just about to come into 
being. 

(vii) te + V + yuu, says that an action will definitely take place, or that a condition will definitely 
be reached. 

(viii) te + V + yuu, + says that something will have already taken place, or that if the situation does 

yaw. not change, then the action or the description indicated by the verb will be 

taking place 

(ix) am, + V the negative particle may be used before any verb or adjective 

(x) am, + V + yaw. means that the action will not take place, or a condition will not be reached. It 
is similar in meaning to the English “not ... anymore”, or “not ... after all.” 

(xi) am, + V + yuu, DOES NOT EXIST INSHAN LANGUAGE 

(xii) te+am,+V means that an action will not be taking place, or that a condition will not be 


achieved. It is like am, + V but refers to the future. 
(xiii) te + am, + V + says that something will not be happening, or that a condition is not going to 
yaw. be reached 
(xiv) te+am, +V + yuu, Similar to the previous. This must be either a phrase in a sentence beginning 
with the Shan equivalent of “if’ or “when”, or else must be a response to a 
preceding sentence. te + am, + V + yuu, may be used where this is used, but 


the reverse is not always true 


As can be seen from the above, Glick and Sao Tern Moeng did not use the Shan 
script in their grammar, although it was used in the comprehensive index and some of the 
teaching texts appear in script at the end of the book. For the bulk of the book, they used 
this phonemicisation, with the symbols <.>, <,>, <:> and <;> used as tone marks just as 
they are in the Shan script. 

As a teaching grammar, Glick and Sao Tern Moeng (1991) is not designed for use 
by linguists wishing to (conveniently) discover insight into the structure of the grammar. 
Fortunately every word used in the text appears in the index at the end, which refers back 
to any mention of that word. A good deal of very valuable data is presented, in part from 
the author’s own native speaker knowledge. 

Finally, the Shan-English Dictionary (Sao Tern Moeng 1995) has been an 
invaluable aid in the preparation of this study. Every single word which does not appear in 
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Banchob (1987) or in the Aiton word list elicited from Bidya Thoumoung (see below 
10.1.1) has been checked in the Shan—English Dictionary. 


4.3 Native Intuitions and Native Pedagogy 


In addition to the work of previous scholars on the Tai languages (see above 
Chapter 3), and the work of scholars on related languages of the Tai family (see above 
4.2), this study has also been informed by the knowledge and insight of the native speakers 
of Tai into their own language. Sometimes these insights are themselves informed by 
Grierson (1904), the only reference widely available in Assam. 

A very good example of the native speaker intuition as to the structure of the 
language was the late Aimya Khang Gohain’s insistence that these languages are not verb 
final. In 8.4 below, the basic order of constituents (phrases) in the Tai languages is 
discussed, and the claims that they have become verb final, or specifically that transitive 
sentences have become AOV, are explored. 

It is appears to be true that a much larger proportion of utterances in the Tai 
languages of Northeast India exhibit verb final structures than is true for other languages of 
the family, such as, for example, Standard Thai. Yet Aimya Khang Gohain, and other Tai 
speakers, insisted that for this study I should make the clear statement that AVO is the 
basic constituent order of the Tai languages, as it is of the Tai family in general. 

How are we to explain this insistence, if not in terms of some kind of understanding 
of the Tai language? Many previous researchers have concluded that Tai has become or is 
becoming AOV, but the people themselves do not feel that, even when they utter an AOV 
sentence. 

Native speaker understanding of the language goes beyond intuition into native 
pedagogy. There are no grammars of the language written; there is, as yet, no monolingual 
dictionary, but there are pedagogical traditions. 

For example, in the translation of Burmese loan words, devices such as (11) can be 
used: 


HN) cop ws OB Vp cr gt ew Gd 
kyo'  cam* wat? hon®  kys' pont sef pon? 


famous PRT PRT famous famous exceed COMP other 


nos ag B oy ıs 

nat! lu! wā! Jaié kyun? 

god village many CLF of place 

‘The word kys’ means famous, the fame of one exceeding all other gods and 
humans in every place.’ 


(Tai Phake Manuscript Explaining the meaning of words to children B, No. (4) B, read by 
Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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A monolingual dictionary is not necessary for most Tai people, but there is a need 
to have words such as kyo/explained, because it is a Burmese loan word and its meaning is 
not known to all people. 


4.4 Prescription and description 


A very basic principle of modem linguistics is sometimes called the “descriptive 
approach”. The fact that linguistics is about describing the system of language as it is 
(descriptivism), rather than making any statements about what ought to be (prescriptivism), 
is emphasised to linguistics students.* 

Pure description, without any regard to community’s perception of what is 
prestigious or correct, may not produce a grammar which is a true representation of the 
language. What happens when a sentence which is non-standard or even non-grammatical 
is nevertheless uttered in one of the texts? If there is no standard against which to measure 
the sentence, how are we to know? 

One might collect an English sentence like ‘I want to talk about a guy that I 
knocked on his door of.’ This sentence would not be accepted as grammatical by most 
English speakers in Australia.’ It was spoken by a respected member of our community, an 
Australian Member of Parliament.® If a similarly ungrammatical but interesting sentence 
was spoken by a person of similar status in the Tai community, it is almost certainly 
included in this study. 

It may not only be for the benefit of the linguist, but for the benefit of the speakers 
of the language that a prescriptive grammar should be done. The role of the linguist in this 
process is unclear; because of the small number of speakers of such languages, and 
because of the socio-economic conditions in which most of them find themselves — 
speakers of small languages are rarely amongst the wealthy classes of a society — the 
linguistic description which researchers like myself write may well become a de-facto 
prescriptive grammar for that community. 

If, in one or two generations, these languages begin to slide into rapid decline, then 
the community will inevitably look back to this study, in the way that they now look to 
Grierson (1904), for information about their language; they may even begin to trust the 
written words more than their own native speaker intuitions. 

Therefore, it is essential that scholars always bear the native speaker community in 
mind when writing works on small languages. The English speaking world as a whole 
barely notices the discussions which linguists indulge in about small pro or the syntax of 
relative clauses in English. For a small language, however, everything written acquires 
great importance. 

In this study, where any prescriptive norms have been pointed out, they are noted. 
A good example is the possessive construction explained in example (232) in section 8.5.2. 
Aithown Che Chakap indicated that one structure is preferred for inalienable possession 


4 In my case, it was emphasised in the very first linguistics lecture I attended at Monash University, given by 
Dr. Peter Kipka. 

> It is grammatical according to my computer, however, unlike the sentence that this footnote is attached to. 

6 The practise adopted in this work of identifying all the informants has not been followed in this case. 
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and another for alienable possession. Both structures are probably available for both types 
of possession, but for him at least, there is a clear preference. 


4.5 The importance of the Tai Script 


A clear decision has been made in this study to use the Tai script for language 
examples, both in order to make them more accessible to the Tai community and to stress 
the importance of the native orthography. 

It is worthwhile digressing for a moment into history. When Sir William Jones’ 
collected works were published (1799), scholars commonly wrote and understood several 
classical languages. Let us consider a footnote to his Grammar of the Persian Language: 


and Apoftolius compiled an ‘lavid 345 A a garden of violets, or a collection of 


proverbs and fentences. (1799, 11:205) 


It was not unusual to switch into Greek or even Arabic, and the reader was 
apparently expected to be able to read the scripts and perhaps understand the languages. 
Even to this day, scholarly works which slip into French or Latin, untranslated, are still to 
be found. 

However in the 20th century a new tradition of writing about languages without the 
use of native orthography arose. One can see why this might have been necessary when the 
multitude of scripts in which the languages of Southeast Asia are written became apparent, 
and the costs of printing in these scripts became manifest. 

However there are several serious objections to this. Firstly an ethical one: native 
speakers of these languages will scarcely be able to read anything about their language if 
their script is not included, they will have real problems reading any phonemicisation, 
whether it be the relatively user friendly Banchob (1987) orthography (see 6.2) or the 
somewhat less accessible realisation of Khamti in Weidert (1977). 

Since these are living languages, the heritage of human beings, it is not acceptable 
to deny to the native speaker community access to the information collected about them. 

The second objection relates to the semantic content of the symbol. There are times 
when the script conveys a message that no transcription can convey. The Tai languages of 
Assam have a vocative particle, /əi?/ in Phake, which also has a ritualistic function in some 
texts. 

This particle can be written as 95, but in texts it often appears in very flourished 
form, as or or some other even more omate form. This communicates the ritualistic 
nature of the particle, which the phonetic transcription cannot show. 

Another example relates to the subscripted consonants /r/, /y/ and /w/. Each of these 
consonants can be the second member of an initial cluster in Aiton, with a stop as the first 
member (see below 6.3.3.1). But when they are written, they appear in a different form, as 
in Table 4.3: 
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Table 4.3: Comparison of initial and subscripted forms of Tai Semivowels 


phoneme initial subscripted example 
consonant consonant 
form form 
r © g Gal phraa* Buddha 
w A < Q phwaa? birth 
1 . 
y oe J Qos myat happiness 


The approximants in word initial position and in clusters are pronounced slightly 
differently. Indeed it would be possible to argue that Tai initial clusters should be treated as 
single phonemes, analogous to the affricates in English. The subscripting of the consonant, 
in the way that vowels are subscripted, shows this. The phonetic transcription, on the other 
hand, cannot. 

A third objection is that the orthography sometimes affects the language. Among 
the Tai scripts we see that there is no initial <d> or <b>, yet /d/ and /b/ are phonemes in 
Aiton. However, they are in variation with /n/ and /m/, with which characters they are 
usually written. This variation may have arisen, at least in part, as a result of the writing 
system. 

Becker (1993) has put the issue of the use of native orthography clearly before 
linguists: in a passage which he headed Defamiliarizing Burmese, he wrote that: 


transliteration of this passage into roman writing is not a ‘meaning preserving’ act, for 
the writing system which one uses shapes the way one imagines one’s language and 
thinks about it. ... writing systems (and other systems of representation) are among the 
deepest metaphors in a language ... and so for us to substitute one technology of writing 
for another is not a neutral act ... It means to reimagine language itself. (1993:63) 


Glossing a language is, to Becker, ‘clearly a political process’, and one in which he 
argues languages do not meet as equals. He goes on to add that putting Burmese into 
Roman transliteration obliterates the very deep metaphor of centre and periphery in 
writing, adding that: 


Much traditional philology and modern linguistics depends upon this romanization as a 
first step (even before glossing) in analysis. The illusion is that nothing important is 
lost. (1993:64) 


I find it greatly reassuring that there is knowledge of language which cannot be 
gained from the examination of a Roman, or IPA, transcription. Since we do not wish to 
lose any more information about the language than is absolutely necessary in the process of 
translation, the script must remain. 

This is not to criticise those scholars of the past who were unable to use native 
orthographies in their work, because of the technical difficulties that then obtained. Those 
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technical difficulties apply no more’, and it is a contention of this work that native 
orthographies should be present in all linguistic work. 


4.6 The presentation of text examples 


The linguistic method of text analysis followed in this study presents each example 
in four lines. The first is the script (see above 4.5). The second is a phonemic transcription, 
the third an interlinear morphemic gloss and the fourth a translation. 

The phonemic transcriptions used in study are discussed at length in Chapter 6. 
They are, however, not ideal. Writing of his comparative study of several Southeast Asian 
languages, Enfield (2000:62) admitted that ‘Transcription systems used for these languages 
should not be regarded as final, but for purposes of this work they are satisfactory.’ 

A transcription system regarded as final, in Enfield’s terms, is not necessary if there 
is a practical orthography. In general a transcription is really only necessary for those 
readers who do not know the practical orthography. However, it must be said that in the 
case of the Tai languages of India, the phonemic transcription is essential because of the 
problems of the orthography (such as underspecification of vowel contrasts, see 7.2, and 
lack of tonal marking, see 7.5). 

The interlinear morphemic gloss presents further problems. Enfield raised some of 
the concerns; writing that there is 


a perennial difficulty when dealing with morphemes which do not have ready one-word 
translations into English. Over-general glossing can obfuscate important and relevant 
information for the reader. An example is the extensive used of “TAM” as a direct 
gloss, neutralising in a single term the substantial distinctions between the semantic 
fields of tense, aspect and modality, as well as many conceivable distinctions within 
each of those. (2000:9) 


In an attempt to overcome some of the difficulties raised by Enfield, in this study 
those morphemes which are grammaticalisations of content words will be notated using 
upper case letters, but with their original meanings, for example ka! ‘Go’, ma? ‘COME’, 
both of which act as TAM markers. When they are found as main verbs, they will be 
notated as ‘go’ and ‘come’ respectively. 

Some important morphemes in this study will be glossed using neutralising terms 
like ‘PRT’, here used for ‘particle’. This is not ideal; as Enfield points out, this class of 
words are ‘sentence-final illocutionary particles which are a semantically rich and yet 
poorly understood semantic field across these languages.’ (2000:9). In many cases the full 
semantics of these ‘particles’ is not yet understood and this is the reason for the glossing 
‘PRT’. 

The final line of the examples is the translation. In many cases the need to maintain 
some of the syntax of the original leads to English which is not particularly idiomatic. 


7 This is not to say that there is not some extra effort involved. Considerable time was spent in this thesis on 
the production and refinement of the Tai fonts, (see 7.8). However, since widely available fonts now exist 
for the practical orthographies of most of the languages of the world, this objection no longer holds in most 
cases. 
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Translating texts line by line is a different task from translating a whole; both have been 
attempted here, but the size of the task is such that in some cases the best possible result 
may not have been achieved. 

Becker (1993) discussed in detail what he termed the exuberancies (adding to what 
we hear and read) and deficiencies (taking away from what we hear and read) of 
translation, by referring to (12) 


12) O08 
hta: 
put 


He summarised his concerns as follows: 


The point here is not to argue that, for instance, hra: has a different range of meaning 
from English “put”, that is certainly true. It is rather that many words of the English 


I eeng? 66, 


translation have no counterpart in the Burmese text at all, words like: “be”, “as”, “we”, 
“a”, “is”, “I and past tense. I don’t think it is possible to say that these words are 
somehow “understood” from the context in the Burmese text. They just aren’t there.” 
(1993:65) 


4.7 Ethical considerations 


As pointed out at the opening of Chapter 1, one of the main considerations in this 
study has been to offer some support to the community of Tai speakers in Assam. This 
community very much wants to conserve its language and linguistic heritage. Some 
important ethical issues have arisen in the process of undertaking this study. 

This discussion does not propose to enter into the issues of consent, privacy and 
protection of anonymity that take up a good deal of discussion when dealing with the 
ethics of some fields of research, such as medical research. Rather, this discussion will 
concentrate on how this study relates to the Tai communities and their wishes for the 
survival of their language. 

The presence of language researchers is not a neutral act. When we work in a 
community, we are not working in a vacuum. We are dealing with the very real languages 
of very real people, who are affected by the presence of the researcher, as well as by many 
other pressures from outside. For many people in the Tai villages, my visit is an 
opportunity to practise English, and some ask for gifts or assistance to help them to better 
themselves in the society in which they live. I can hardly decline either request, yet in 
doing so, I am playing a part in changing their culture. 

In dealing with issues like this, Miihlhausler offered the opinion that: 


the decline of Pacific and Australian languages, ... is due primarily to the loss of their 
ecological support system (language ownership, cultural practices, speaker’s lifestyles, 
settlement patterns, speaker’s physical and spiritual well-being) and their functional 
relationship with other languages (language chains, bi-, dual- and multilingualism, sign 
languages, pidgins etc.). (1990:323) 
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Many of the items listed by Mühlhäusler as ‘ecological support system’ are 
challenged by the presence of foreign researchers. For one, the whole concept of language 
ownership is challenged if most of the recordings and the copyright of the most 
comprehensive grammar of a language are held by a person who lives in far-away 
Australia. 

Miihlhdusler further pointed out (1990:144) that the languages of the Pacific under 
the impact of contact with Christianity and European languages, have moved towards a 
‘Standard Average European typology, particularly in the semantic domains of time, being, 
causality, spatial organisation, nature and nurture, human relationships and emotions’. 

In my researches into the languages of the Tai of Assam, by the very questions that 
I ask, and the gifts that I bring, and certainly by the things that I write here, some effect on 
those small languages is certain. Miihlhadusler discussed the effects of missionary policies 
and quoted from Codrington and Palmer (1896: VIII), who said ‘It is probable that some 
corruption of a native language is inevitable in Mission work’. 

Can this not also be said for linguistics? One hopes that it is less true of linguistics, 
perhaps because university linguists usually do not spend as many years in the field as 
missionaries do. Nevertheless, it is surely the case that our presence and our work will 
have effects on the community, and therefore on the language, that we may not intend. 
These effects are not necessarily good or bad, but they must be taken into account. 

Rhydwen reminded us of the human aspect of this type of work: 


My original research aims were subverted in response to my interactions with 
Aboriginal people who, unlike the abstraction ‘objects of research’ arereal people with 
whom relationships develop. Nevertheless, I was still constrained by my obligations to 
funding bodies and the formal requirements of writing a thesis. (1996:ix) 


This present work has also undergone a similar “subversion”, in that the needs and 
wishes of the Tai community to have their culture and literature recorded has become a 
more pressing aim than I initially believed it would be. 

Rhydwen also discussed the problem of literature and its use in academic work 
(1996:172), and the copyright thereof. Having read aloud a paper which included a story, 
she was asked by her informant (an Aboriginal Australian): “Who owns stories, you know 
that thing you got, copyright intit? Who got copyright of my story?’ After answering that 
she would not in fact receive any money for publishing the story, Rhydwen admits that it is 
not the point, because ‘How can I explain, how could I say that her story is not of interest 
in itself, that it is my interpretation, my linguistic analysis, that is the point, the meaning of 
the text?’ 

The recording of traditional literature must be accompanied by a respect for that 
literature as literature; and a respect for the fact that it is important not just to the 
community but to the whole of human culture that these literatures be recorded for their 
own sake, not just for the linguistic information we can mine from them. 


4.7.1 The approach in this study 


I believe it is of the utmost importance that the sources of linguistic information be 
identified and named. There are communities and situations in which the identification of 
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informants would be inappropriate or may create difficulty for those individuals. This does 
not apply among the Tai of Assam; there is no taboo on naming the dead and some of my 
elderly informants are enthusiastic about recording their language, in the knowledge that 
those recordings will survive them. Examples (13) to (15) are extracts from a conversation 
between Sa Cham Thoumoung @, an Aiton in his eighties, his daughter Silawa, and 


myself: 


Silawa 


13.1) ġà g mi wW and ý 


khaam? maw? an? caai? sa! hap! hau? 
word 2Sg CLF male Sahib 1PI 


ox 03S y 3 B glau 

ta! tep! au? pai? tii? os! tre! lii! yaa! 

will tape take go to Australia 

‘Our Sahib will tape your words and take them back to Australia.’ 


BAE o aT 3, 
ka! lan' maw? pə? taai? kaa! 
after 2Sg PRT die GO 
p k 
ġ @ wm ox ROT 8 om Ao 
khaam? mau? an? ta! kwt! wai? kaa! naw? tep! 
word 2Sg CLF will remain KEEP GO in tape 
‘After you die, your words will remain on the tape.’ 
SaCham 
13.3) RÉ of com WN wm vel ud 
w? kau? kə saa!’ tho? naa! can! 
yes 1Sg LINK grateful PRT then 
‘Yes, I am pleased’ ... 
14) ġ om mÉ wh Ks 8 q 


khaam? kau? an? san! kut' wai? kaa! 
word iSg CLF if remain KEEP GO 


of 3 om v3 ms on hos 8 ms Å « 
kau? taai? kaa! khaam? an? ta! kut! wai? an? dii? 
iSg die Go word CLF will remain KEEP CLF good 
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‘If my words remain, though may I die, my words will remain, that will be very 


good!’ 

15.1) RÉ vj ms ME B 
w? khaam? an? wun? taai? 
YES word CLF NEG die 


‘The language will not die.’ 


15.2) on ms o con G MY Or os 
kun? an? taai ko khaam? an? ta! kurt! 
person CLF die LINK word CLF will remain 
‘People will die but the language will remain. 


SM: 

153 8 q 
dii? naa! 
good PRT.QN 
‘Is it good?’ 

Sa Cham 


15.4) RÉ 8 agé $ aé « 


w ë di? lw! dii lup’ 
YES good big good big 
‘Yes, very good.’ 


The full acknowledgement of the informants is both important and appropriate for 
the community, as well as for scholars. In this study, every sentence example will be 
sourced to the text from which it comes, and the author or teller of that text. 

By acknowledging the informants in this way, we are recognising that their 
contribution to the body of knowledge presented in this study is on an equal footing with 
the many academic texts quoted or referred to here. We are treating the oral texts as we 
would a book, and quoting and acknowledging the informants in the same way as we 
would quote and acknowledge a professional linguist. 

Furthermore, by presenting the texts in the electronic appendix (see 9.5 below), we 
are giving them the status of a published text. This is clearly an advantage from the point 
of view of scholarship, because it allows for the checking of any of the claims made in the 
study. In addition, it is a method by which the oral scholarship of the Tai community can 
be presented. 

The Tai people themselves greatly value many of the texts that I have collected. 
When I recorded informants speaking a story, they not only knew that it would be used for 
the purpose of study (see examples (13)-( 15) above), but they expected that I would make 
these texts available. 
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As I moved from village to village, people were often keen to hear some of the 
texts recorded in other villages. For example, a number of Tai people, such as Sa Cham 
Thoumoung (Aiton), Sa Myat Chowlik (Khamyang) and Ee Nyan Khet (Phake) can tell 
Mahosatha stories (see below 9.2). Each of these was very interested in what the others 
were Saying. 

In previous work on the extinct languages of Victoria (Bowe and Morey 2000), it 
became clear how important the knowledge of where information came from could be to a 
community that had lost its language. In so many cases, the descendents of the speakers of 
the languages of Victoria do not know which of their forebears provided the linguistic data 
that has survived until the present day. 

On the other hand, in the future, the Tai community will be able to use this study to 
look back on some aspect of their language, and to hear again the stories that people like 
Sa Cham Thoumoung told them, and to know much more about the texts and other 
linguistic material that was recorded. 

In addition to the proper acknowledgement of the informants, there is an ethical 
requirement to return to the community whatever knowledge has been gathered from them. 
This, of course, includes the making available of the text analyses to the informants, and 
making copies of tapes and videos and printed articles which are written as a result of this 
study. It also includes the making available of this study. 

Making this study available is not just sending a copy to India, it is also making this 
text as friendly to Tai readers as it can be. 


4.7.2 A note on bad language and swearing 


l have not been able to record anything by way of swearing, oaths or bad language, 
save only the single example given in Chapter 8.3, example (157). 

While, no doubt, the recording of bad language would greatly add to the linguistic 
diversity presented here, and while it would be interesting, it is not possible in this study to 
present any such data. All my Tai informants were united in wishing that no ‘bad 
language’ be included in the study. If a community does not want to have any bad 
language recorded, then the same ethical reasons which protect the names of the dead, or 
some types of sacred texts in other communities, apply. 


5 Methodology: Collection, Analysis 
and Translation of the Texts 


5.1 Theoretical considerations 


The two main methods of obtaining the linguistic data on which a work such as this 
can be based are elicitation and the preparation of a corpus of texts. 

The very nature of this type of research almost always involves the significant use 
of elicitation, particularly in the initial stage of studying the language (Payne 1997:370). In 
this initial stage, the researcher will usually not yet have sufficient competence in the 
language to be able to make use of large amounts of textual material, and this was certainly 
the case here. 

However, as the language competence increases, the researcher is likely to be able 
to make more use of texts of different types, and those texts are more likely to be given by 
the informants. 

The example of my work with the Khamyang informant, Chaw Sa Myat Chowlik, 
will illustrate this point. On my first visit very brief visit to Pawaimukh (13 January 1998), 
I was not yet able to converse in Tai. Using the late Aimya Khang Gohain and Mr. Bibek 
Borgohain as my interpreters, I elicited a tone box (see 6.1.5.3) from Sa Myat, and some 
simple sentences. 

Chaw Sa Myat was then asked if he could tell a short story, perhaps a children’s 
story. He replied that he did not really know any stories, although the text Advice to 
Children © was collected. I left Pawaimukh that day with the impression that there was 
perhaps not very much information that could be collected there. 

In the succeeding years, as my competence in Tai has reached the point where I can 
converse freely with Chaw Sa Myat, he has volunteered a large number of very long texts, 
and has shown himself to be most knowledgeable in the traditions, literature and culture of 
the Tai’. 

Why then, did Sa Myat not volunteer a story in 1998? The answer may be that to 
him it would seem pointless to give such a text to a researcher who could not understand at 
least some part of it. 

Thus it may be said that for this study, the texts have increased in importance vis-a- 
vis elicitation as the project has developed. 

Payne (1997) opened his discussion on the issue of the relationship between elicited 
and text data with the following comments: 


' I have often referred to him as Sa Myat Bor Pandit, ‘Sa Myat the great knowledgeable man’. I have not met 
any Tai person in Assam who knows more about a greater range of cultural practices and the texts, oral and 
written, that relate to them. 
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Both text and elicited data are essential to good descriptive linguistics. Each have 
advantages and disadvantages. The linguistic researcher needs to be aware of these in 
order to make the best use of all the data available. (1997:366) 


In discussing the relative position of elicitation in a descriptive linguistics project, 
Payne concluded that: 


The controlled, systematic, and rule-dominated parts of language are best approached 
with an emphasis on elicited data. These would include: 


1. phonology (excluding intonation); 


morphophonemics; 


inventory of derivational morphology (which derivational operations apply to 
which roots, etc.); 


4. inflectional inventory (determining the ranger of inflectional possibilities for 
person and number “agreement” and case marking); 


pronoun inventory (isolating the entire set of free pronouns); 


6. lexical inventory (acquiring the words for a large number of culturally significant 
things and activities). (1997:368) 


According to Payne, text data will be made use of more for analysing ‘the more 
pragmatic, semantic, and subtle parts of language’ (1997:368f). These include: 


1. intonation; 
2. constituent order; 


inflectional morphology (determining the precise functions, including 
tense/aspect/mode); 


4. voice (alignment of grammatical relations and semantic roles of verbal arguments); 


sentence-level particles (evidentials, validationals and pragmatic highlighting 
particles); 


6. clause combining (including relativization, complementation, adverbial clauses, 
and clause chaining); 


7. lexical semantics (determining the nuances associated with various lexical choices, 
including derivational morphology and pronouns). 


For each of the processes for which Payne recommends the use of elicited data, it 
has been found in this study that reference to the texts considerably deepens the 
understanding of the languages concerned. Two examples will suffice to illustrate this 
point. 

The Aiton phonology discussed in 6.3 below is largely based on a list of 1900 
words clicited from Bidya Thoumoung in December 1999 and January 2000. However a 
deeper understanding of the extent to which Aiton phonology follows this was only gained 
by a very close study of the texts that have been recorded. For example, the realisation of 
the proto Southwestern Tai initial *y as /3/ apparent in Bidya’s list is confirmed in most 
spoken texts recorded in the Aiton villages, although not in read texts. The decision to 
notate this as /3/ consequently relied as much on the textual confirmation of what was 
collected in elicitation, as on the elicitation itself. 
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Even items such as the pronoun inventory and lexical inventory could only be done 
up to a point with elicitation. The word Aa? ‘Ist dual’ has survived in some Phake texts 
(see Words of gladness - in honour of Stephen Morey, No. (8) B), although it is now 
bleached of its dual meaning. No amount of elicitation would have led to this word being 
volunteered as a pronoun. As to the general lexicon, a large number of words are literary 
and can only be found in the texts in which they occur. No amount of elicitation will 
produce them either. A very high proportion of the words which will eventually be listed in 
Tai dictionaries will be words that will not have been identified through elicitation. 

While Payne makes the important point that ‘text data should be distinguished from 
elicited data in whatever cataloguing system is employed’ (1997:370), he does not go on to 
suggest that examples in the written grammar should be marked according to their sources. 
Since elicited and text data are by their nature different, it is maintained here that it is most 
important to indicate what kind of data is being discussed. For this reason, every Tai 
language example cited in this study will be sourced as either an elicitation, a sentence 
spontaneously uttered or an extract from a text. 

In many grammars that have been written in the past it is impossible to know 
whether the sentence examples presented as an illustration of some aspect of the syntax 
were elicited or not. It is the firm belief of the present writer that knowing the source of a 
particular sentence will help the reader to understand more about the language. 


5.2 The collection of data 


5.2.1 Elicitation undertaken as part of this project 


The principal elicitations undertaken were as follows: 

i) An Assamese-Aiton word list, elicited from Bidya Thoumoung in December 1999 
and January 2000. This was done by taking each initial letter of the Tai alphabet, 
and writing down each of the monosyllables which were possible in Tai 
orthography for that initial letter. Bidya Thoumoung then wrote every Assamese 
meaning he could think of for each written syllable. These were then recorded and 
translated into English. This list forms the basis of the Aiton Lexicon discussed in 
Chapter 10. 

ii) Sentence elicitation. In the early stages of this study, a number of sentences were 
elicited from both Phake and Aiton speakers, particularly from Chaw Sangea 
Phalung (Aiton) and Aithown Che Chakap and Aimya Khang Gohain (Phake). 

ili) Discussions of grammatical features.A number of particular grammatical features 
were discussed with a number of informants, especially with Nabin Shyam Phalung 
(Aiton) and Yehom Buragohain (Phake). One example of this is the TAM particle 
uu'/a!, for which explanations and examples were given, see below 8.5.7.6.1. 


The other major task which needed to be undertaken before research on the Tai 
languages could proceed was the copying and typing into computer of the Phake—English— 
Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987). I was very fortunate to obtain a copy of this dictionary in 
January 1998 in Namphakey village. A large proportion of the data contained in this 
dictionary was then entered into computer (see 10.3 below) and an English-Phake word 
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finder produced from that data-base. This allowed for much speedier learning of the 
language and analysis of the texts. 


5.2.2 Text collection 


The texts on which this study relies were collected in the period 1998-2002. An 
attempt has been made to collect a representative sample of the kind of texts that are 
regarded as important to the Tai communities, but inevitably the writer’s own interests are 
reflected in the range of texts presented. 

There are a number of reasons why some informants might not feel able to give a 
particular text at a particular time; some texts take considerable time to speak and that time 
may not be available. Some may not wish to take the time if they do not feel that the 
researcher is able to make use of the text, or for any number of other reasons. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, people came to me wanting me to record a particular 
text for posterity. Often these were songs and as such not always the best texts for 
understanding the basic syntax of the language, since the songs often contain either archaic 
syntax or syntax that allows variation not permitted in spontaneous speech. 

Another important issue in fieldwork is the need to balance the time taken in text 
collection with time spent analysing the texts collected. The latter is very time consuming 
and very much more demanding than the former. 

However this research has been important as an archive of the Tai languages as 
well as an analysis of them. As many different speakers were recorded as possible. Priority 
was given to certain very knowledgeable elderly informants, such as Sa Cham Thoumoung 
@ in Duburoni or Sa Myat Chowlik @ in Pawaimukh. Whenever either of them had 
anything to say, it was recorded. Only a small proportion of the total recordings have been 
analysed for this study. The remaining texts still await transcription and analysis. 

It may be that old people’s language is over-represented in the data that forms the 
basis of this work. Certainly the language of the younger generation — those under thirty — 
is barely represented here. It will be the task of future research to overcome this 
shortcoming. 

Another aspect was the need to try to achieve some kind of gender balance in data 
collection. Because the writer is male, and because males are much more likely to be able 
to read and write in Tai, there is a preponderance of data from male informants. This is 
particularly so for the Khamyang data. However it is not the case for the Phake, where my 
principal informant is a female, Ee Nyan Khet, who reads and wntes Tai fluently. 

Another issue with data collection is finding the right person to give a good 
example of a particular type of text. In March 2002, I was taken to Tipam Phake village to 
meet Ai Than, who was said to be able to chant a particularly fine blessing, the Prayer of 
Blessings B. 

A number of practical issues also impinged on the data collection process. 
Minidiscs and video cassettes are not available in Upper Assam, so that sometimes I was 
running short of space and could not record all the texts that were offered. Furthermore, 
electricity supply was sometimes unreliable or unavailable, and the recharging of the 
minidisc player or video camera was consequently sometimes a problem. 
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5.3 Data Analysis 


5.3.1 Prerequisites for analysis 


Before the data analysis could proceed, a number of tasks need to be undertaken. 
The first of these was an understanding of the phonology of the language. In the case of 
Tai Phake, my analysis of the phonology agrees with Banchob (1987) with minor 
variations (see below 6.2.4.1). Her phonemic notation was thus accepted and employed in 
the study. 

The situation of Aiton was somewhat more complex. Prior to this study, no 
comprehensive study of the phonology of Aiton had been undertaken. It took some time to 
establish the Aiton phonemic system as discussed in 6.3. 

In the case of Khamyang, the problem of establishing a phonemic notation is 
increased by the tendency of most Khamyang speakers to mix Phake and Khamyang when 
speaking to me. 

A second prerequisite for the analysis was the development of the fonts with which 
the Tai script and Phonemic transcription could be rendered (see 7.8 below). These went 
through several versions before the versions employed here were finalised. 


5.3.2 Difficulties encountered in analysis 


The greatest difficulty encountered in the analysis was the amount of time required. 
There are around eight hours of text presented here, and it is estimated that the analyses 
took around four hours for every minute of text recorded, exclusive of the time spent on 
the prerequisites mentioned above or the time spent collecting the texts. 

Every text has been checked with at least one native speaker, and some of the more 
difficult texts have been discussed with several speakers. The phonemic transcription and 
glosses were typed in, rather than generated automatically by a program such as Shoebox. 
This was considered both necessary and desirable. It was necessary because the 
considerable amount of homography in the Tai languages meant that every single 
grapheme had several possible meanings and the Shoebox system would not automatically 
gloss any text. Furthermore, using Shoebox would have created a number of difficulties 
with the various fonts in use. 

It was desirable to type the glosses and transcriptions in because this both helped in 
the process of learning the language, and ensured that every sentence was comprehensively 
studied. Although this work employs computers, at no stage is any computer program 
making any linguistic decisions on my behalf. 

A number of texts present particular difficulties. Example 5.1) is Yehom 
Buragohain’s translation of a line from Nang Pe’s Blessing: 


5D) QQ S A N Q of oS orf wlan 
cau? kham? haü? nai? lū!' māk = thap* tan! saņ! kha! 
RESP gold GIVE get offer plenty place place Bhikkhus 
‘May you get to offer many things to the venerable monks.’ 


(Phake Blessing B, No (24) B, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 
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Yehom Buragohain assumed that the first two words referred to the person who 
was being blessed, and could perhaps be translated ‘Oh golden one!’ 

However this text was rechecked with Ee Nyan Khet, who pointed out that the 
translation should be as in 5.2): 


5.2) De) D i west, a ard aod É wE . 
cau* kham> haŭ? nai lm! mak* thap* tan! saņ! kha! 
moming evening GIVE get offer plenty place place Bhikkhus 
‘Every morning and evening may you get to offer many things to the venerable 
monks.’ 


This text is an example of one which took a very great deal of time to translate, as 
was the case with all of the prayers and other liturgical texts. 

Sometimes it was not possible to recheck everything, and there are places in several 
texts where the translation of a particular word or phrase remains unclear. 

The writer’s own lack of ability in Assamese and imperfect command of the Tai 
languages also made for difficulties in this regard. In the early field trips, I was reliant on 
multilingual speakers who knew English in order to translate the texts. Later it became 
possible to work with non-English speakers like Ee Nyan Khet and to work out the 
meaning of almost all the words, particularly with the aid of the Shan-English Dictionary 
(Sao Tern Moeng 1995). Even so, some very difficult words may remain unclear. 

Another difficulty in transcription was persuading the informants to notate items 
such as false starts and hesitations. On many occasions there would be such a false start but 
when listening back to it, the informant would say ‘Oh, he didn’t say anything’. For 
linguistic analysis, however, these false starts may be very important. Wherever possible I 
have notated them when they occur in spoken texts. 

I have been able to collect and analyse very little truly natural conversation 
between two or more Tai speakers. Usually when the tape is on the people speak as if 
speaking to me. To what extent, if any, the natural spoken form of the language really 
differs from the analysis in this study is not possible to say. 

In order to write a truly useful description of these languages, it is essential for the 
writer to be able to speak the languages being studied fluently. The research which lead to 
this study was undertaken as an Australian PhD. With its allotment of only three years to 
complete a thesis, learning a language deeply is almost impossible. It is certain that some 
insights into the deeper structures of the language will have been missed. Clearly this work 
should only be regarded as a preliminary study; and the conclusions are only as good as the 
variety of text which I have been able to collect and analyse. 


5.4 Data storage 


The recordings collected for this study are a most valuable record of the Tai 
languages, a record which will survive the speakers and survive the writer of this study, 
just as Sa Cham Thoumoung observed in examples (13) to (15) of section 4.7.1. The 
recordings have been placed in the Department of Linguistics at Monash University. 
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Copies have been made and placed in other safe locations, in case of accidental destruction 
of such a valuable resource. 

A significant proportion of the video tapes collected have already been copied onto 
VHS and sent to the Tai communities in India, as requested by them. It is hoped that in 
time all of the recordings will be copied and those copies placed in the communities in 
which the recordings were made. 

In many cases, printed copies of the texts and analyses were sent to the informant. 


5.5 Grouping the texts 


For the purpose of this study, a numbering system of texts was devised, which is 
presented in Table 5.1: 


Table 5.1: System of numbering texts 


icant: Language (1 = Phake, 2 = Aiton, 3 = Khamyang, 
communit 4 = Ahom, 5 = Khamti, 6 = Shan, 7 = Turung ) 
(1 = stories, 2 = historical, 3 = prayers, 4 = Buddhist 


text, 5 = ritual text, 6 = other cultural texts, 7 = songs, 
2nd number Type of text 8 


8 = explanations, 9 = informal texts, 10 = grammar, 
11 = speeches, 12 = miscellaneous texts) 

Mode of (1 = video, 2 = audio minidisc, 3 = audio cassette, 
recording 4 = manuscript only, 5 = other researchers text) 


dtisnhmar E Nunin af (Cai) © eee eee 2 oe ee | 


3rd number 


The first number gives the particular language community from which the text 
comes, the second the type of text, the third the mode of recording and the fourth the 
number of the text. 

For example, Text 1-1-1-1 is a Phake text, a story, recorded by video and the first 
of that type. The document containing its translation is named 1-1-1-1.doc and the 
sound file is 1-1-1-1.mp3 4. 

There are a number of issues which arise in this process. First of all, all of these 
communities are multilingual and the first number will therefore not necessarily refer to 
the language in which the text is recorded. In all of the Tai groups of Assam some mixing 
with Assamese is to be found, and Pali language is certainly used in religious texts. 

With the Turung the situation is even less clear, because the Turung are often 
trilingual with some speaking Tai fluently as well as Turung (which is Tibeto-Burman) and 
Assamese. As an example of this, the text 7-1-2-1 is a story told by the Turung 
informant Pong Chap in Turung language, but he also switches frequently into Tai, of 
which he is a competent second language speaker. 

Text 7-1-2-2 is the same story told by Pong Chap in Tai. The initial number 7, 
therefore, refers only to the community from which the speaker comes, and does not 
necessarily refer to the language in which the text is spoken. 

There has been a greater difficulty in the arbitrary definition of the ‘type of text’ 
which is the second number of this system. From my earliest days of working with these 
communities, the most frequently recorded texts were children’s stories and songs. 
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The other category of early recordings was word lists, short sentences and 
information about the tones which I have categorised as ‘grammatical’. However it is now 
clear that there need to be more categories, and the following system has been devised: 


Table 5.2: Categories of texts presented in this study 

Number _Type of text including: 
Children’s stories 
Buddhist Jataka stories (particularly Mahosatha) 
Historical manuscripts 
Oral retelling of histories 
Oral histories 
Informant’s reminiscences and stories of their own life 
Prayers used in Buddhist ceremonies 
Prayers used in other ceremonies 
Buddhist manuscripts, including Mahosatha 
Oral retelling of Buddhist texts 
Explanations of Buddhist practice 
Explanations of Buddhist ceremonies 
Manuscripts relating to non-Buddhist rituals 
Explanations of non-Buddhist rituals 
Dances and other texts performed during non-Buddhist 
rituals 
Manuscripts containing information such as traditional 
medicines, proverbs, astrology 
Explanations of traditional practises such as the process of 
building a new house 
Children’s texts such as lullabies 
Riddles 
Love songs 
Other songs 
This is the class of text where an informant talks about and 
demonstrates a particular aspect of cultural practise, such 
as explaining the coypécSeS kyon? lik? (or spirit house) in 
each Tai house 


| Stories 
2 Historical 
3 Prayers 


4 Buddhist Texts 


5 Ritual Texts 


6 Other cultural texts 


7 Songs 


8 Explanations 


Conversations 

Personal Letters 

Word lists 

Discussion about the tones 

Sample sentences 

Discussion of grammatical issues in other texts 
11 Speeches Speeches in public places 


12 Miscellaneous Other texts, such as people’s names and their meanings 


These categories are purely arbitrary and are not intended for in depth study of the 
literature of these communities. 


9 Informal Texts 


10 Grammar 
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For example, oral Mahosatha stories (Jataka stories based on the Jataka of wisdom) 
are listed as stories, whereas the Mahosatha manuscript itself is listed as a Buddhist text. 
The Mahosatha manuscript is the Tai translation of the Pali text, Mahdummaggajataka 
(Fausbdéll 1896), and is an accepted part of the Buddhist canon. However the stories based 
on it are sometimes stylistically related to the children’s stories, and are therefore listed as 
stories. 


The literature of the Tai is discussed in more detail below in Chapter 9. 


6 Phonology 


6.1 Some theoretical considerations 
6.1.1 Proto Southwestern Tai phonemes 
6.1.1.1 Proto Southwestern Tai consonants 
Proto Southwestern Tai phonemes have been reconstructed by both Jonsson (1991) 
and Brown (1985). Both of them reconstruct a large series of initials including both single 


consonants and consonant clusters. Brown (1985:246) reconstructed the series listed in 
Table 6.1, presented using his notation: 


Table 6.1: Proto Tai Initial Consonants, from Brown (1985) 


h refers to aspirate consonants 
? refers to preglottalised consonsants 
no mark refers to voiced consonants 


Table 6.2 lists the initial consonants as reconstructed by Jonsson (1991:53), using 
her notation: 
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Table 6.2: Proto Southwestern Tai consonant phonemes, after Jonsson (1991) 
Dental / 


Bilabial Palatal Velar Glottal 
Alveolar 
Voiceless unaspirated stops p t c k 
Voiceless aspirated stops ph th kh 
Voiced stops b d j g 
Preglottalised stops ?b ?d ? 
Nasals m n ñ i) 
Voiceless Nasals hm hn hii hy 
Voiced fricative v 
Voiceless fricative f s x h 
Semi vowel w j 
Preglottal semi-vowel ?j 
Voiceless Semi vowel hw 
Rhotic Approximant r 
Voiceless Rhotic Approximant hr 
Lateral Approximant l 
Voiceless Lateral hi 


Approximant 
Jonsson also adds the following clusters: 


Table 6.3: Proto Southwestem Tai initial clusters, after Jonsson (1991) 


Labial Velar 
aj pl, ?bl kl 
-l~ -r phr, ?br, mr~ml khr~khl, gr~yr, xr 


-W kw, khw~xw, gw~yw 


Both of these reconstructions posited a phoneme inventory considerably larger than 
the present inventory of any the daughter languages from which the reconstruction has 
been done. Jonsson’s inventory posited 37 proto initial consonants in Table 6.2 but none of 
the daughter languages has more than 22. None of the daughter languages, for example, 
includes any voiceless sonorants (here notated as *hm, *hn, *hn, *hl, *hr, *hw) in their 
consonant phoneme inventories. 

In Jonsson’s reconstruction, the glyph <j> was used, following the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, to refer to the palatal semi vowel. However, in this study the symbol 
<y> will be used instead, because it was the symbol employed for this sound by most 
researchers into these languages in the past, especially Banchob (1987). Furthermore, the 
use of <j> might imply to some readers, particularly the Tai speakers themselves, that the 
sound was actually [d3]. In Aiton, the reflex of the proto palatal semi vowel is usually 
realised as [d3] or [3] (see below 6.3.1.1.6). 
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6.1.1.2 Consonant change in Southwestern Tai 


Previous work on the reconstruction of the Southwestern Tai languages, such as 
Gedney (1972), Li (1977), Brown (1985) and Jonsson (1991) posit that the voiced 
consonants as a distinct group have disappeared, as have the voiceless nasals. In the 
modem Tai languages the voiced and voiceless nasals have merged and are usually 
realised as voiced nasals. 

The voiced stops, on the other hand, have either merged with the voiced aspirate 
stops (as in Standard Thai and Lao) or to voiceless aspirate stops (as in Shan and in the Tai 
languages of Assam). For this reason, Standard Thai and Lao are sometimes called ‘ph’ 
languages (for example Enfield 2000:50) and Shan and the Tai languages of India are 
called ‘p’ languages. This process is bound up with tonogenesis, which is discussed below 
in 6.1.5.3. 


6.1.1.3 Proto Southwestern Tai vowels 


The traditional reconstruction of proto Southwestem Tai vowels is that of Li who 
reconstructed nine vowels, as presented in Table 6.4: 


Table 6.4: Proto Southwestern Tai vowel phonemes, after Li (1977:297) 


Li posited that vocalic length was not phonemic in his Proto Tai and developed 
secondarily. 

Jonsson, on the other hand, claims that only seven primary vowels ‘are well- 
retained in all the daughter languages’ (1991:104). These are presented in Table 6.5, using 
her notation: 


Table 6.5: Proto Southwestern Tai vowel phonemes, after Jonsson (1991) 


Jonsson explicitly stated that ‘The mid vowels //e a o //are not reconstructed. The 
evidence shows that they are a result of raising, lowering, shortening and reducing of other 
primary and complex vowels.’ (1991:104). 

It is worthwhile to note that this reconstruction is exactly the vowel inventory 
proposed in this study for Aiton (see 6.3.2) and for Ahom (see 6.5.2). 

Jonsson also reconstructed three diphthongs, /ia/, /ia/ and /ua/, although she left 
open the question as to whether there were complex vowels in proto Southwesterm Tai or 
whether they arose as a result of diffusion (1991:122). 
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Since the various authors discussed here use different notations for the same 
vowels, a comparison of these various different notational systems is presented in Table 
6.6: 


Table 6.6: Comparison of vowel notations: 


Li (1977), Banchob (1987), Jonsson (1991), Diller (1992) and this study 


Li (1977) Banchob (1987) Jonsson (1991) Diller (1992) This study 
i i i i i 
ï ü ï w ul 
u u u u u 
e e e e e 
2 ə 3 y y 
o o o o o 
€ € ze € € 
2 2 ə 2 2 
a a a a a 


6.1.2 Diphthongs in Tai languages 


As mentioned above in 6.1.1.3, three diphthongs (/ia/, /ua/ and /ua/) are 
reconstructed for proto Tai. In addition to these three diphthongs, there are a number of 
combinations which are usually analysed as being vowel + semi vowel combinations, in 
particular [aj] and [aw], and in the Shan languages [auu]. 

Edmondson and Solnit discussed the issue of ‘syllable-final semivowels’, pointing 
out that Gedney, and others in what they term the American tradition, 


treat them as consonants and write them with consonantal symbols such as [-y, -w, -u]. 
They point out that in Tai there are no possible syllable shapes aiC/auC/awiC (where C 
stands for an arbitrary consonant). By assuming that -Vi/-Vu/-Vuwi are in fact 
phonologically -Vy/-Vw/-Vuy, then no further apparatus is necessary; double consonant 
codas are simply forbidden as syllable types in Tai (1997a:15). 


Edmondson and Solnit also pointed out that in many Tai languages, vowel length is 
only contrastive in syllables that have final consonants. This vowel length contrast also 
applies to syllables with final semivowels. 

Li (1977) and other Chinese scholars, on the other hand, notated these ‘syllable- 
final semivowels’ with the vowels, (-i, -u and -u1). In this study, the approach of Li will be 
followed, rather than that of Gedney and the American tradition. There are several reasons 
why this is being done. 

Firstly, phonetically, it is clear that in many cases the finals are vowels rather than 
semi vowels. Harris (1976:118), writing of Khamti, said of /y/ that ‘In syllable final 
position this symbol represents a close front unrounded vowel [i]’. In the Tai languages of 
Assam, final /y/ and /w/ are often long after /a/, particularly if /a/ is short. This is clearly 
demonstrated in Table 6.7, which presents some Tai Aiton examples spoken by Bidya 
Thoumoung: 
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Table 6.7: Length of syllable final vowels/semivowels in Aiton 4 PEREN 


Assamese Tai gloss length of /a/ length of /i/ 
FPF kukura o3 kai! @ chicken 0.1” 0.3” 
afgaf  khoədzuwa o3 kaa? @ irritated 0.32” 0.1” 


A second reason for the decision to use final vowel notation is that in Phake at 
least, the notation of these as <ay> (<aj>)} and <aw> would create another difficulty. As 
discussed below in 6.2.2.2, synchronically Phake allows the diphthongisation of mid-open 
vowels in front of velars. This means that the vowel in of€ lain? ‘light’ (from proto 
*lenA4)' is the same as that in cd laif ‘to flow’ (from proto *laiA1). This can be heard in 
the words pha? Jain? ye* 4 ‘the light’, as spoken by Ee Nyan Khet in the Story of 
Deception © No. (33) B. The wave form @ for this utterance also shows the transition 
from the low to the high front vowel. 

If we notate the [ai] group as <ay>, then we have to admit the possibility for the 
final consonant to be a cluster, at least phonetically. 

A third reason for writing these combinations as two vowels is that historically the 
Tai languages have written /ai/ as a single graph, which would suggest that the intuition of 
this is as a diphthong, rather than a vowel-semi vowel combination. 

Finally, treating the finals in /ai/ and /au/ as semi vowels will necessitate treating 
the final in /aw/ as a semi-vowel as well. This would involve the positing of a consonant 
phoneme which is restricted to a syllable final position, and which has exactly the same 
phonetic form as a vowel which has normal vowel distribution. 


6.1.3 Syllable structure in Tai languages 
Noss (1964:5) categorised the syllable structure of Standard Thai as follows: 


Within the syllable, there are four types of components: initial, nucleus, final, and tone. 
Consonant phonemes result from the analysis of initial and final components, vowel 
phonemes from nuclear components, and tone phonemes from tonal components. These 
are all syllabic phonemes. (1964:5) 


Table 6.8 presents an analysis of the Tai syllable, where what Noss calls initial is 
described as onset (O), and the other three components, here called nucleus (N), coda (C) 
and tone (T), are part of the rime (R). The Phake word 3 kin? ‘eat’ will be exemplified. 


' The proto tone is symbolised by A4, which refers the tone box. See below 6.1.5.3. 
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Table 6.8: Syllable structure in Tai, as exemplified by the Phake word ÑS kin? ‘eat 
AS 
O R 


N C T 


/k/ hil In) 1- 


Within this structure, the onset and rime are obligatory — with vowel initial words 
being regarded as having an initial glottal stop as the onset — and within the rime, the coda 
is optional. It is generally accepted by Tai scholars that a nucleus can be a diphthong, but 
only from the following restricted set of diphthongs /ia/, /wia/ and /ua/. 

As discussed above in 6.1.2 there are problems with this model for Tai Phake, at 
least synchronically. In a word like Phake c8é lain? ‘light’ we either have to posit that /ai/ is 
a diphthong (the position adopted in this study) or that the word is /layn/ and two final 
consonants are allowed in the coda. 


6.1.4 The glottal stop 


Most researchers into Tai languages mark a glottal stop in front of initial vowels. 
At least some slight consonantal onset is always necessary before vowels can be released 
in any language, although in many languages glottal initials are not written. 

In some languages, glottal stop initial is contrastive with the lack of same, and 
minimal pairs, or near minimal pairs can be found. Table 6.9 illustrates such a near 
minimal pair for Maltese: 


Table 6.9: Glottal contrast in modern Maltese 


Written Maltese Pronunciation Gloss 
arja arja ‘air’ 
qara Yara ‘he read’ 


In Tai languages, the writing of glottal stop occurs for several reasons. Firstly, in 
Tai orthography — at least for the Indic based orthographies — vowels cannot stand alone 
(see Chapter 7 below), and so a dummy consonant (often called simply a) is written. This 
can then be marked in transcription using the glottal stop. 

Secondly, the glottal stop is usually regarded as necessary to explain a tonal 
phenomenon in the Tai languages: the fact that vowel initial words can occur only with a 
restricted number of tones. 

For example, in Phake, vowel initial words are mostly confined to tones 1, 2 and 3 
(see 6.2.4 below). The lack of the rising tone for vowel initial words in Phake is explained 
by positing the glottal stop */?/ as an initial phoneme in the proto form of such words. The 
tone of a Tai word in one of the modem varieties is dependent on what its initial syllable 
was at the time of the tonal splits (see Table 6.10). The rising tone is found only in words 
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that have as initial consonant a reflex of voiceless and aspirate consonants, never the 
glottal consonants. Thus, it is argued, the glottal stop is a phoneme, causing words with 
glottal initial to be able to take only certain tones, the same tones as the reflexes of the 
words which began with proto */b/ and */d/. Together these three proto phonemes make up 
the proto glottal series of initials in Gedney’s (1972) tone chart (see 6.1.5.3 below). 

A further argument for marking glottal stop is that it conforms to the theory of Tai 
syllable structure, namely that a syllable consists of an onset (the initial consonant or 
consonant cluster), a nucleus (the vowel), a tone and an optional coda (final consonant). 
The glottal stop is the onset in a word which has a vowel initial. 

Finally, glottal stop is often clearly present phonetically where vowel hiatus would 
otherwise occur, as in Phake «280S [ma ?uik] /ma! tik'/ ‘tomato’. 

One example in which the vowel hiatus is overcome by a glottal stop is presented 
in (1), from Example (53) B in Story - Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, spoken 
by Ee Nyan Khet. Here there is a glottal stop, between the [02] of kaun? mi?’ ‘pagoda’ and 
the following word. This would be expressed phonetically as [kaun? mū? ?an2). 


Daa AOR ANS N we A 
kaug? mū? an? niin? yan? 
pagoda CLF one have 


All of the above reasons have lead many scholars to mark glottal stop in their 
transcriptions. However this approach is not universal. Some of the scholars that do not 
mark glottal stop have included Noss (1964), Weidert (1977) and Banchob (1987). Along 
with these scholars I will not be marking glottal stop in phonemic transcriptions. 

In support of this decision, there are cases of vowel hiatus where not only was there 
no insertion of the glottal stop, but the two vowels are run together. The best example of 
this is (2), where the words kaa? ‘crow’ and an? ‘general classifier’ are spoken run together 
so that it is phonetically [kaan?]. 


2) Bde52025 oN md a aged 8 opie 4 
mur? 3aam? nan? kaa? an? uu! luk? tii? tum? mai’ 
at that time crow CLF live from at tree 
‘At that time the crow was living in a tree,’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the Crow and the Fox 8, No. (5) B, told by Ong Cham ©) 


Had a glottal stop been present at the onset of an? we would have expected this 
merger would not result. Although the recording quality is poor, this phenomenon is still 
audible. 

The argument about the need to express a glottal stop to explain the tonal 
distribution of words with vowel initials, can easily be rephrased as vowel initial words 
behave like those which had proto-glottal initials and are basically confined to tones 
pennitted for A3, B3, C3 and D3 (see below 6.1.5.3). 

In Aiton, at least synchronically, it is no longer necessary to posit the glottal stop 
even for this reason. Because of the reduction to three tones, all three tones are available in 
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Aiton for all initial consonants, as well as for all initial vowels. It is likely that scholars 
describing Aiton without the benefit of the various theoretical models discussed above 
would not think of marking glottal stop. No minimal pair can be found to distinguish a 
glottal initial from a vowel initial, and it can just as easily be said that nw an? ‘CLF’ and 
oyf pan? ‘to give’ are distinguished by the absence of a segment (as Ann and pan are in 
English) than that they are distinguished by the presence of an initial glottal in one, and an 
initial bilabial in the other. 


6.1.5 Tones 


6.1.5.1 Definition of Tone 


In their discussion about Cantonese, Bauer and Benedict categorised tone as 
follows: 


By systematically manipulating the pitch of the voice, speakers of a tone language have 
at their disposal a second phonetic dimension — in addition to the consonants and 
vowels — for contrasting words. By convention, such distinctive and indispensable pitch 
differences are called tones (or more precisely, lexical tones). (1997: 107) 


The importance of tone to languages such as Tai (and Cantonese) cannot be 
overemphasised. Tone is a crucial and obligatory feature of every Tai word. As Bauer and 
Benedict explained it: 


..the High level tone of tām ... ‘to carry on a shoulder pole’ is an essential component 
to the complete form of the word as are the initial unaspirated alveolar stop consonant 
t-, the long nuclear vowel -a:-, and the final bilabial nasal consonant -m. A speaker’s 
arbitrary change of the High Level tone ... to some other tone ... would prove quite 
puzzling to his/her addressee...; in a comparable situation an English speaker might 
pronounce a word with a different vowel, eg. bed [be:d] as bead [bizd]. However in the 
context of a sentence, eg. What time are you going to [bi:d] tonight ..., addressees might 
be able to figure out what words the speakers had intended to say. (1997:107) 


Tones take many forms in the languages of the world. In the Tai languages most of ' 
the tones are contour tones. Contour is the relationship between pitch height and pitch 
movement in time. A high level tone has a high pitch height, and little or no pitch 
movement. A high falling tone may have high pitch height and then lowering movement 
over time. It must be noted, however, that none of the pitches will be absolute, because of 
the different levels of voices, the most obvious of which is the different pitch levels of the 
voices of men and women. 

There are other types of tones in Tai, which are sometimes categorised as register 
tones. In Tai the presence or absence of glottalisation or creakiness is a register 
characteristic. In both Phake and Khamyang, glottalisation is a distinctive feature between 
tones. In Khamyang, for example, the 2nd and 4th tones are distinguished only by the 
glottalisation of the 4th tone and its absence in the 2nd tone. The contours of these two 
tones are identical (see below 6.4.3). 
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6.1.5.2 Notation of tone 


Several different systems have been devised for the notation of tone. These can be 


categorised as follows: 


i) The use of pitch numbers, where 1 is low, 2 mid-low, 3 mid, 4 mid-high 
and 5 high. In such a system a high level tone on pi would be notated 
pi55 or pi” This system is known as alphanumeric. 

ii) The use of symbols known as tone letters, in which a high tone on pi 
would be written as pil . In this system, the vertical line is the axis and 
the horizontal line categorises the shape and pitch of the tone. This 
notation was devised by Chao (1930). 

iii) The use of IPA diacritics, where a high tone on the syllable pi would be 
written as pi. 

iv) The use of arbitrary numbers to categorise the tone. In Tai Phake, for 
example, the tone numbered 1 is categorised as being mid to high level 
with a possible final fall (see 6.2.4.4 below). By marking such a tone on 
the syllable pi as pi’, all we are saying is that all of the words marked as 
tone No | have the same tonal features. Those features need to be clearly 
stated when the tones are described. 


An arbitrary system is also used in the only Tai language to have developed an 
orthography based on the Roman alphabet, namely Zhuang, which uses syllable-final 
letters to mark the tones. For example the letter z marks the tone in naz /na*!/ ‘ricefield’ 
(Edmondson and Solnit 1997a:16). 


6.1.5.3 Tone in Tai Languages: Theoretical & historical background 


Gedney (1972) recognised that the native vocabulary of the languages and dialects 
of the Tai family falls into 20 groups of words. At an earlier stage of the Tai language 
(described by Gedney as ‘at the time of tonal splits’), there were three tones on what 
Gedney called ‘smooth syllables’, that is live or open syllables, and two more on what he 
called ‘checked syllables’, that is dead or closed syllables.? The three live tones have 
become known as A, B and C; whilst the dead syllables, that is final /-k/, /-t/, /-p/ are 
known as D-long and D-short, depending on the length of the vowel, as in Table 6.10. 

In this system, the tone of a word depends on one of five proto tones (A, B, C, D- 
short and D-long) in combination with one of four types of proto initials, namely voiceless 
aspirated, voiceless unaspirated, glottal and voiced. Following the orthography developed 
for Standard Thai, the voiceless aspirated is sometimes known as the “high series”, the 
voiceless unaspirated and glottal the “mid series” and the voiced the “low series”. 


? The terms ‘live’ and ‘dead’ syllable are used by some scholars in the Tai field. Since words with final stops 
(called ‘dead’ or ‘checked’) have different tonal outcomes from words with final vowels or nasals (called 
‘live’ or ‘smooth’), it is this distinction that is crucial in the study of Tai tones. 
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Table 6.10: The Tai Tone Boxes (after Gedney 1972) 
Proto-Tai Tones 


A B C D-short D-lon 


Voiceless friction 
sounds, *s, hm, ph, etc. 


Voiceless unaspirated, 
Initials, at 


the time of 
tonal splits 3 


Glottal, *? ? þ, etc. 


4 Voiced, *b,m, l, z, etc. 


Smooth Syllables Checked Syllables 


In many Tai varieties, particularly those spoken in China, only a bipartite division 
between the originally voiceless (the first 3 lines in Gedney) and originally voiced (the 4th 
line) is necessary. In some publications on Tai, therefore, the term A2 will refer to words 
which are reflexes of originally voiced initials with the A tone. In this study, following 
Gedney, these will be referred to as A4. 

The original A, B and C tones may have been tones with registral qualities such as 
breathiness or creakiness, rather than of pitch and contour as they are today. Since words 
with initial voiced stops tend to have lower pitch than those with initial voiceless stops, it 
is theorised that this process, combined with a change of the originally voiced series 
(numbered 4 in Table 6.10) into voiceless stops, led to the tonogenesis of the contour and 
pitch tones which are found in Tai languages today. 

A change in the initial consonant from voiced to voiceless would mean that some 
words in line 4 would become homophonous with those in line 1. For example, the word 
which was *bii (A4) ‘fat? would become *phii (A4) and thus identical to *phii (A1) 
‘ghost’. A tone split would then become necessary to maintain the contrast between these 
words. 

Gedney gave example words for each of his 20 boxes. These words, with some 
additions, can be used to discover and test the tonal system of any Tai language or dialect. 
Generally Tai dialects have between 4 and 7 separate “tonemes”. 

I have found that Gedney’s tone chart works extremely well with Phake informants, 
but less so with both Aiton and Khamyang informants. In part this appears to be because 
both Aiton and Khamyang are languages undergoing or coming to the end of a process of 
change: Khamyang because it is a language in its last phase and Aiton because it may have 
undergone toneme merger in recent times. 

For Aiton and Khamyang, therefore, it was necessary to find minimal pairs in order 
to be able to work out the tonal system. The syllable maa was examined first, because in 
most varieties it is possible to find most of the tones with this syllable. The possible tones 
on other syllables such as kaa and taa were then explored. 

When a list of words had been collected and the contours of the contrasting tones 
made clear, a Gedney style tone chart could be produced for each variety. 
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6.1.5.4 Changed Tone 


Bauer and Benedict (1997:175), describe a process in Cantonese, known as pinjam 
‘changed tone’. There are a number of different processes subsumed under this title, but in 
one of them ‘in certain lexical contexts the tone of a syllable assimilates to the high 
endpoint of the following syllable to become High Rising and then the second syllable is 
lost.’ 

One example of the process is the loss of the Cantonese perfective bound suffix 


-ts5:, which can be lost as in 3b) 


3a)  khéy tso'w-tsd: lar 
3b) khéy tsdw* Ja: 
‘He has done it’ 


The word tso’w ‘done’ has a mid low level tone in citation,’ whereas /s3; has high 
rising tone. In example (3b), the pinjam (changed tone) is marked with an asterisk. When 
example (3b) was subject to analysis, Bauer and Benedict concluded that the dip and peak 
values of the high rising pinjam contour on tsów™* ‘done’ were very similar to those for the 
regular High Rising tone contour on -ésd; in sentence 3a). In effect, the tone of the 
perfective suffix fsd:has been transferred onto the verb, and ts: is then dropped. 

As will be discussed below in 6.2.4.5, some analogous processes have been 
observed in Phake. As far as I know, no other Tai languages of the Southwestern group 
within the Tai family exhibit such characteristics. 


6.2 Phake 


The following discussion of the phonology of the Phake language is largely based 
on the Phake—-English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987), together with some observations 
from the author’s own experience. Banchob’s notations have been retained for all 
consonants and tones, both in the Tai Phake Dictionary ®, and in all transcriptions and in 
all analyses. Some minor alterations that have been adopted for the transcription of vowels 
are discussed below in 6.2.2. 


6.2.1 Consonants 


Table 6.11 lists the consonants observed by Banchob (1987:12). The symbols used 
for the consonants are those chosen by Banchob. The decision to use Banchob’s 
orthography was made because of the availability of the Phake-English-Thai Dictionary 
in India, and the feeling that it would only add to confusion to alter them. 


° This is marked in Bauer and Benedict with a vertical stroke above the vowel. Here, owing to the lack of a 
standard font which can do this, it has been marked here with an apostrophe following the vowel. 
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Table 6.11: Consonant Phonemes in Phake 


Bilabial a Palatal Velar Glottal 
Alveolar 


Voiceless unaspirated stops 
Voiceless aspirated stops 
Nasals 

Voiceless fricative 

Semi vowel 

Rhotic Approximant 
Lateral Approximant 


Since the status of the consonant phonemes in Phake is uncontroversial, and since 
they have been discussed by Banchob (1987), no fuller description of the consonants will 
be presented here. Readers who wish to see minimal pairs may wish to consult the Tai 
Phake Dictionary © where all the words recorded by Banchob can be found. 

There is one allophonic process of Phake consonants which needs to be pointed out. 
Certain very common function words with initial /k/ show initial lenition when they are 
unstressed. This is particularly common with reciprocal marker kan? and with ka! ‘go’, 
when it is not a main verb (see below 8.5.7.5.1). This is demonstrated in example (4): 


DA 9 BO Sh AIGA SOs aS ena PE a Sigh 
nef cau? ma! ho! nef hẸřě kā! hẸř thəm! kā! 
DEF RESP Mahosatha DEF know GO know listen GO 


om mM wh om om od is 
2! T mün? ne* kā! thai® nā? 

EXCL father 3Sg DEF go plough field 

‘Chaw Mahosatha knew that her father had gone to plough the fields.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya 8, No. (33) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


As a full verb in the second line of (4), kā’ is realised as (ka']. In the first line, 
however, as a function morpheme it is first realised as [yā'] after the vowel /u/ and then 
with nasalisation to [ya!) after /m/. 

In the recordings made by Dr Banchob Bandhumedha of the late Ngi Pe Pang, this 
process is found only sporadically. For example, in (5), there is no consonant initial 
lenition on ka4 
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5) coy HS OG 85 wh om 14 
ko4 ai? maü? pen?  saņf kā! 
friend EXCL 2Sg be what GO 
‘““My friend, what is the matter with you?” 


(Phake Story, The crow and the cuckoo B No. (9) &, told by Ngi Pe Pang ©) 


Analysis of Ngi Pe Pang’s story shows that slight nasalisation of the initial 
consonant of kā’ is found in some cases, where it follows a verb with a nasal final. The 
lack of lenition of initial /k/ in these earlier recordings suggests that the lenition may be a 
recent phenomenon. 


6.2.2 Vowels 


Based on Banchob (1987) and observations by the writer, it is believed that there 
are 10 contrastive vowel phonemes in Phake, as in Table 6.12. Following Banchob, the 
symbols <i> and <a> will be used for the back unrounded vowels, although <w> and <y> 
will be used for both Aiton and Khamyang. 


Table 6.12: Vowel phonemes in Phake 


Table 6.13 lists minimal pairs distinguishing respectively the two back unrounded 
vowels, the three front vowels and the three back vowels. 


Table 6.13: Comparison of the Phake vowels’ 4 


4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Phake 

BS hat ‘hand’ mii? 

Tatar d3uwa ‘return home’ mə? 
Rana kiman ‘how many’ ki! 
WA olop ‘a little’ ke! 
apt bura ‘old’ ke! 
Basaj ħap ‘snake’ nu 
SIF gəru ‘cow’ no? 
a - ‘crooked’ nə? 


In the sound files linked to tables of this type, the Assamese word is pronounced first, followed by the Tai 
word, often pronounced more than once. 
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6.2.2.1 Vowel length in Phake 
Banchob (1987:12) actually listed 17 vowels, given here in Table 6.14: 


Table 6.14: Vowels listed by Banchob (1987) 


Banchob did not give any examples of contrast between short and long vowels in 
her phonological discussion. From the text of her dictionary, it is clear that there are many 
examples of length contrasts for the vowels /a/~/aa/, for example kay? ‘to screen’ and kag? 
‘fishbone’. 

In general, for vowels other than /a/, Banchob notated the vowels of open syllables 
as long and those in closed syllables as short. In part this follows the practice of the Phake 
script, where, for example, /u/ in an open syllable is marked with a symbol which is 
historically a long vowel <-> and in a closed syllable with a symbol which is historically a 
short vowel <->. There is clearly a length difference between the open and closed 
syllables, and for that reason, I have followed Banchob in marking at least syllables which 
end in final /i/ and final /u/ with long vowels. This is not intended to suggest that there is a 
phonemic distinction between long and short /i/ or /u/. 

Banchob (1987) generally only marked vowels in open syllables as being long 
(except for /a/ where length distinction clearly still applies). There are some exceptions, 
however. The vowel /e/ is sometimes marked by Banchob as long in closed syllables”, as in 
(6.1), and sometimes not, as in (6.2) 


6.1) BE cén! a comer, an angle 
BE cén* thefirst month of the lunar year 
BE cén? to learn how to stand, as the infants 
BE cén> to take morning or mild sunbath, esp. for animals 


6.2) BE ken? a kind of grass, softer than the others 
BE ken? an iron tripod to support cooking pots or pans over a fire 
BE ken? a period, time 
BE ken? decent or nice to look at (mostly the fruits) 


The investigation for the present study has also revealed that at least in closed 
syllables, the mid vowels tend to be somewhat longer than the high vowels, as 
demonstrated for the back vowels in Table 6.15: 


5 Note that ‘closed’ syllable here is used to mean that there is a final consonant. This is not the same as 
‘dead’ or ‘checked’ syllable as used above in 6.1.5.3 to refer to syllables with final stops. The term ‘closed’ 
syllable includes both syllables with final stops and those with final nasals. 
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Table 6.15: Vowels listed by Banchob (1987) 4 


English Tai Phake Approximate length of vowel 
dig ed khut! 0.13” 

curvy ed khot! 0.2” 

to tie od khot! 0.2” 


There are however no minimal pairs to indicating that this length is ever 
contrastive. I have therefore adopted the practise of marking all non /a/ vowels as being 
short in closed syllables, even when Banchob marked them as long in her Dictionary. 


6.2.2.2 Diphthongisation 


Banchob reported regular process of diphthongisation of the mid-low vowels before 
velar consonants. 


7) lel —> [ai] / _ velar 
hl —> [au] /_— velar 


This process has already been discussed and exemplified above in 6.1.2. It is 
frequently observed in Phake villages today, but is not observed in other Tai varieties in 
which neither the diphthong /ai/ nor /au/ can be followed by a final consonant. 

It does appear that a mid-low simple vowel allophone is still present in the speech 
of some Phake informants. In example (8), the word /ain®/ is clearly pronounced {len®], as 
can be seen from the spectrogram analysis of the word /aig®‘vehicle’ @. 


LG, rapt t 286, a . 0h 
kh! l9 khī! = lain® ma! ss caii 
ride cart ride vehicleNEG be 


aE oE YS cw oy ia 

lun? pha! tan? hə? yet ka! kat 

because of this way boat PRT go trade 

‘They did not ride their vehicles, and because of this they went to trade by boat.’ 


(Phake Story, The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito B, No (21) 8, 
told by Aithown Che Chakap @) 


In view of example (8), it is possible that it would have been better to notate the 
diphthongised /ai/ and /au/ in words such as /arn® ‘vehicle’ as simply mid-open vowels. 
However as the diphthongisation is very prevalent in the Phake speech, the advantages of 
maintaining Banchob’s notation are felt to outweigh the disadvantages. 

Other dipthongisations may be occurring among Phake speakers. Diller (1992:17) 
notes that ‘the vowel -> in other non-final environments shows the same [-us-] or [-wo-] 
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variant noted by Harris for Khamti (1976:120); there is most frequently a contiguous labial 
p or m: kop®[kwop] ‘scoop’; pot! [pwot] ‘to scrub’... 

In February 2002, Yehom Buragohain was recorded speaking the second of Diller’s 
examples, and her pronunciation of it can be heard at pot*.wav 4. The word (pət? in 
Banchob’s system), shows clear dipthongisation, with a shift to the vowel shape at the end 
of the vowel, not at the beginning, as can be seen in the Spectrogram @. This word might 
better be phonetically expressed a [pəət]. 


6.2.2.3 Vowel reduction 


Although Banchob (1987) and some other writers on the Tai languages write the 
symbol <a>, this sound is not a schwa. Rather it is a back unrounded mid-close vowel, 
which is marked as <y> in this study, except in Phake texts which follow Banchob’s 
orthography. The fact that it is not a schwa can be clearly heard in Yehom Buragohain’s 
pronunciation of the word may? ‘country’ 4 (C1 deh in Assamese). 

In Phake, there are several common words which were originally spoken on other 
vowels but which are now pronounced with vowels very similar to the back unrounded 
vowels. These include ovf ‘3Sg’, originally pronounced man’, but written by Banchob as 
miin?. In modem Phake orthography, the word is often written &. This is probably a 
vowel reduction process, which has been reinterpreted as a change to the vowel /ii/. The 
reason why Banchob chose to notate it as <ii> rather than <ə> is probably that in closed 
syllables /3/ is usually realised as a long vowel, as in the example of may7in the previous 
paragraph. 

Several other very common words have undergone vowel reduction in Phake 
speech. These are listed in Table 6.16. 


Table 6.16: Vowel reduction in Phake 


Spelling in | Modem Phake Putative original in Banchob usual 

Manuscripts Spelling pronunciation (1987) pronunciation Bross 
cory Né ko4 kəf, kat [ka4] ‘LINK’ 
we ge san? siin® [son®] ‘if? 
Qe BE nan! nün! [nən!] ‘like’ 
pe RE han? han? [hon?] ‘to’ 


In connected speech, these words are usually unstressed. The main difference 
between the vowels of ka%and siin® as they are realised in examples (9) and (10), is one of 
length, rather than one of height, with the vowel of the open syllable being realised as a 
longer vowel. 
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9 nf Bey RE q ow cwis 

nay? pig! fa! kəf ma! tan? sé 
lady Pingya LINK NEG speak PRT 
‘Miss Pingya did not speak.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (12) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


10) oh q wl qm om w op g star) 
mün? wā — siin® phāf  phonf ye4 ~—kau?_—s mau! _—pauk? 
3Sg say if weather rain PRT 1ISg NEG retum 


on wy) Wu 4 
ta! son4 na 
will take shelter field 

‘She said, “If it rains, I won’t return, I'll take shelter in the fields. 


299 


Tw 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (47) 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


6.2.3 Phonotactics 
6.2.3.1 Initial consonant clusters 


Banchob (1987) did not list possible initial consonant clusters in her brief 
introduction, but the forms listed in Table 6.17 are all found in her dictionary: 


Table 6.17: Initial consonant clusters found in Banchob (1987) 


Kingcom (1992:36) listed the following clusters for Phake: 


Table 6.18: Initial consonant clusters in Phake (after Kingcom 1992) 
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Kingcom specifically excluded the possibility of clusters with /w/ as the second 
member, whereas Banchob records several such words. 

In both cases, virtually every example is a borrowed word from Burmese or Pali. 
Consider the words which Banchob recorded as having the initial /ky/ cluster in Phake are 
listed in (10): 


11) 1.1 kyam! to attempt 
oj 2.1 kyam? rough, fierce 
cones 1.1 kyok! the sound of a big cock crowing 
conyeS8v5 1.1 kyok? pen? a grindstone 
cong 1.1 kyaun? a Buddhist monastery 


Three of these words are also found in the Shan dictionary (Sao Tern Moeng 1995), 
where each of them is marked as Burmese loan. Of the other two, cones kyok! ‘the sound 
of a big cock crowing’ is an onomatopoeic word, and «yosos kyok“ pen? ‘a grindstone’ is 
probably related to Shan Aon, kyək; taan, ‘slate pencil’, which is also a Burmese 
loan. 

In Phake, those words which are reflexes of words that had initial consonant 
clusters are rarely realised with such initial clusters, unlike in Aiton (see 6.3.3.1). One 
which occasionally appears is oy kwā” , ‘go’, the spelling of which reflects the proto Tai 
initial */kw/ and which is sporadically pronounced as if there was an initial cluster. This 
suggests that /w/ final clusters may have been the last to be lost in Phake. 

Apart from this exception, the clusters which are permitted today occur only in loan 
words, or onomatopoeic words, or terms such as names of birds or fish. This is quite unlike 
the situation in Aiton, where some proto-Tai clusters are preserved in basic vocabulary. 


6.2.3.2 Syllable structure 


Kingcom (1992:26f) listed and exemplified all of the possible arrangements of 
consonants and vowels in syllables in both Tai Phake and Standard Tai. So, for example, 
he came up with the following four possible structures for a monosyllable in Tai Phake: 


12) CV 
CVC 
CCV 
CCVC 


Whilst (12) is essentially a restatement of the possible syllable structure discussed 
in 6.1.3, Kingcom went on to state that only certain combinations of these four syllable 
types are found in disyllabic words. The permitted structures for disyllabic words, 
according to Kingcom, are presented in (13): 
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13) CV.CV 
CVC.CV 
CV.CVC 
CVC.CVC 
CVC.CCV 


If all four patterns found in (12) were available in all possible combinations, there 
would be 12 possible disyllables. One example, recorded by Banchob (1987), which does 
not accord with Kingcom’s findings is kyok* pen? ‘a grindstone’, which has the structure 
CCVC.CVC. As noted above, this is a loan word. Further investigation will be necessary to 
establish whether all the possible combinations of syllables listed in (12) are permissible in 
disyllabic words. 


6.2.4 Tone 


As discussed above in 6.1.5.3, the tonal system of Tai languages can be derived 
from a relatively modest number of words, by using the principles laid down by Gedney 
(1972). The following section will present previous examinations of the Phake tonal 
system and compare those observations with the present investigation. 


6.2.4.1 Tone in Phake as notated by Banchob (1987) 


Banchob, like the writer, did most of her research on Phake in the village of 
evfagcme§ man? pha* ke? taii? (Lower Phake village) or Namphakey, near Naharkatia, 
Dibrugarh District. 

Based on Banchob (1987), the following tone chart Table 6.19 can be derived: 


Table 6.19: Tones in Phake (after Banchob 1987) 
A B C DL DS 


2 

3 

4 

1 even tone with a slight rising at the end mā! ‘shoulder’ 

2 high tone mā? ‘to come’ 

3 grave tone, with a glottal stop mā? ‘mad’ 

4 falling tone mit* ‘seeds, knife’ 

5 grave tone ma ‘not’, 

6 high rising tone māí ‘dog ? 
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6.2.4.2 Tone in Phake reported by Diller (1992) 


Banchob’s system differs slightly from that reported by Diller (1992:18). Diller’s 
informant, Yehom Buragohain, was from the same village that Banchob worked in, but had 
lived away from the village for many years away. The following tone box (Table 6.20) 
retains Banchob’s numbering for ease of comparison, but gives Diller’s descriptions of the 
tones. The distribution of the tones is the same, but the realisation of them is slightly 
different: 


Table 6.20: Tones in Phake (after Diller 1992) 


l 

2 

3 

4 

1 mid rising 

2 high falling 

3 mid falling glottalised 
4 mid falling 

5 low 


oN 


low rising tone 
6.2.4.3 Tone in Phake as reported by Wilaiwan (1983) 


A quite different tonal system was reported by Wilaiwan (1983). There are around 
one hundred Phake words exemplified in her article and all but two or three are marked for 
tone. By examining all of these, it has been possible to derive the following tone chart for 
her data: 


Table 6.21: Phake tone box, derived from data in Wilaiwan (1983) 
A B C DL DS 
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Description of tones (Wilaiwan 1983:231) 
low level then rising 

mid level 

mid falling glottalised 

high 

high level then falling 

mid 


NN WN 


Unfortunately, the data from Wilaiwan (1983) is not comprehensive enough for us 
to be fully confident that Table 6.21 is correct. There are enough tokens of words with the 
A tone to be clear that for this variety Al is the low level rising tone (Tone | in Wilaiwan’s 
system), A2&3 the mid level tone (Tone 2), and A4 the high tone (Tone 5). There are also 
a reasonable number of tokens for B4, suggesting that this is the mid tone (Tone 6). 

There are fewer tokens of the C tones, but all of those for C123 are the mid falling 
glottalised tone (Tone 3). There are quite a few tokens for C4, but some are marked tone 3 
and some tone 5, perhaps suggesting that this is a high falling glottalised tone, such as is 
found in Khamyang for C4 (see below 6.4.3). It is equally possible that C4 is merged with 
either C123 or with A4. 

Finally, there are very few tokens for B123. Some of them are marked tone 4 by 
Wilaiwan, as Juu? ‘to offer’ and 7uu* ‘to be at’, and it was this that lead me to suggest tone 
4 for that box. However a number of words which are B123 are not marked for tone 4, as 
yai ‘big’ and maa’ ‘shoulder’. I do not know of any Tai language in which the tone of 
‘shoulder’ and ‘to be at’ differ from each other, nor have I met any Tai Phake speakers 
who use a variety in which the tones are distributed as in Table 6.21. 

Certainly the tonal system of Table 6.21 is quite different from that of the Phakes in 
Namphakey village whom I have interviewed. It does however some show similarity to 
Khamti as described by Harris (see above 3.2.13) and to Khamyang as described below 
(see 6.4.3). 


6.2.4.4 Present investigation 


The present investigation found that the distribution of tones was the same as 
described by Banchob (1987) and Diller (1992), with some slight refinements regarding 
the exact quality of each tone. As with both Banchob and Diller, the principal informants 
for this study are from Namphakey village. 

Based on data collected in 1996-2000, the following tone chart (Table 6.22) is 
presented for Phake: 
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Table 6.22: Tones in Phake (present investigation) 


A B C DL DS 
1 
2 
3 
4 
l high level tone mā! ‘shoulder’ 
2 high falling tone mā? ‘tocome’ 
3 low, falling tone, glottalised mā? ‘mad’ 
4 low falling tone ma* ‘horse’ 
5 low tone ca> ‘for, to’ 
6 rising tone ma ‘dog 


Table 6.23 gives contours for the tones as spoken by Ee Nyan Khet on the syllable 
maa, except the fifth tone which is spoken on the word me? ‘mother’. It is possible that 
because it was spoken on a different syllable, which has a higher vowel, the pitch might 
have been slightly higher than if all six tones had been spoken on exactly the same 
syllable. It has not been possible to find a series of six words in Phake that differ minimally 
only in tone. 


Table 6.23: Tones in Phake 


Toneno. contour (Hz) key feature description a 

l 200-190 level mid to high level tone with slight final fall 

2 225-250-150 high level then falling mid to high onset, with rise then sharp fall 

3 160-120 glottal constriction mid falling or level tone with strong glottal 

constriction 

4 175-125 falling mid to high onset with immediate sharp fall 

5 180-160 low mid to low onset with slight gradual fall 

6 220-200-275 rising low to mid onset with slight fall before sharp 

rise 


Table 6.24 presents the five words pronounced by Ee Nyan Khet on the syllable 
maa, together with their Assamese and English glosses. 
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Table 6.24: Tones 1—4 and 6 @° pronounced on the syllable maa 4 in Phake 


Assamese Gloss Tai Phake 
FFI kukur ‘dog’ mā 
aie ghura ‘horse’ ma‘ 
ft boliya ‘crazy’ ma? 
TF kandho ‘shoulder’ ma! 
at əha ‘come’ ma? 


In March 2002, Yehom Buragohain was recorded pronouncing words on the 
syllable kaa. This included the two words in Table 6.25, for the comparison of the first and 


fifth tones: 


Table 6.25: Tones | and 5 pronounced on the syllable kaa 4 in Phake 


Assamese Gloss Tai Phake 
Tat dzuwa ‘go’ kā! 
FIA ħoman ‘equal’ ka? 


Table 6.26 presents the contours for these two tones: 


Table 6.26: Tone contours for tones | and 5 Ò pronounced on the syllable kaain Phake 
Tone no. contour (Hz) key feature description 
l 205-200-220 level mid to high level tone with slight fall and then 
small final rise 


5 190-160-180 low mid onset then gradual fall with slight final rise. 


Tone number 1 is clearly a level tone in citation. When informants are required to 
repeat it, the pitch of the tone may get higher. The key feature of this tone appears to be its 
level nature. 

Frequency analysis of tone number 2 has shown that it rises before reaching a peak 
and then falls sharply. The key features of this tone seem to be that it is high, and falling, 
and that this fall does not commence at the beginning of the tone. In the production of the 
tone, by thinking of it as high level then falling, and repeating it back to the native 
speakers, the writer has been able to manage to say it correctly. It is interesting to note that 
Phake speakers hear Khamyang tone number 4 (see 6.4.3) as being the same as Phake tone 
2, showing that rise then sharp fall of tone 2 is its crucial feature. 

The most important distinctive feature of tone number 3 is clearly the glottal 
constriction or creakiness which is very noticeable in the citation form. It is sometimes 
pronounced without a clear fall, but never without glottalisation, as shown in (14): 


é This image was slightly edited to remove the effects of certain background noises. 
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14) gos wo Oo v% mM oD i 
nam! pot! sam® kā? khau? ka? kon? kē? 
number three kā rice seedlings rice person dance 


oy 86 oo 

ka>—s main? m? kā’ 

dance Butterfly ka? 

‘Number three is £2” as in ‘rice seedlings’, ‘a dancer’, ‘the Butterfly dance’, 
that is ka?’ 


(Phake text, The Phake Tones È , No. (3) B, spoken by Ai Che Let ©) 


An examination of the pitch contour for the last token of the word ka? @ in (14) 
shows that beginning at about 1 15Hz, it falls and then begins to slowly rise, reaching about 
125 Hz at the end of the word. From this, we may conclude that glottalisation is the only 
key feature of this tone, and that contour is not crucial. 

Tone number 4 has a clear and direct fall. The most important difference between 
tone 4 and tone 2 seems not to be the level of the tone, but the fact that tone 2 rises or is 
level before falling, whereas tone number 4 falls directly. 

The key feature of tone number 6 is that it rises. It may fall slightly or be level 
before commencing the rise. 


6.2.4.5 Changed Tone in Phake 


In addition to the six citation tones discussed above in 6.2.4.4, some alterations to 
the citation tones have been observed in Phake, namely tonal alteration in questions 
(6.2.4.5.1), tonal alteration in negatives (6.2.4.5.2) and tonal alteration in imperatives 
(6.2.4.5.3). 


6.2.4.5.1 The questioning tone in Phake 


During the analysis of the story of The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito, 
Aithown Che pointed out that when asking questions, Phakes sometimes pronounce the 
last word of the question with an altered tone. This is exemplified in (15): 


15) Qos NE ar] oy yo on 
mauk! kə? kau? sū han’ 
pipe salt  1Sg  2PI seeQn 
“Did you find my pipe of salt?” 


(Phake Story, The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito B, No (41) Ð, 
told by Aithown Che Chakap @) 
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The tone on the last word of (15) is not the citation tone for the word yw5 han®‘see’, 
which would be a rising tone, but rather a rising-falling tone, here notated as -’. Aithown 
Che explained that ‘generally when there is a question, this type of tone is found.’ The 
image of the tone contour © for the word Aan’ shows that the pitch rises from 200Hz to a 
peak of about 250Hz then falls back to about 240Hz. 

This tone is even clearer in certain elicited sentences, such as (16), where the 
questioning tone is found on the word kin? @, which has the second tone in citation. 


16) g Q AS a 
khau ta! kin’ 


rice will  eat.QN 
“Will you eat rice?’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Ai Chanta) 


In (16), the frequency of the tone of kin’? commences at 140Hz, rises to 180Hz and 
falls to 115Hz. 

When a question is asked on a word which in citation form has the first tone, such 
as ka!‘Go’ @, the question tone is often simply a rising tone, as in (17): 


iy ws ns 8 om, ond ol 
maü? nən? n? ka® ma! nai? 
2Sg sleep good GO.QN today 
‘Did you sleep well today.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Ai Chanta) 


One possible analysis of what is happening here is that there is some tone 
combination or tone sandhi occurring. We may posit a morpheme -6, where the rising 
intonation indicates a question. It may be that this rising tone arises because it is the tone of 
the question particle no° (see below 8.6.2.1). If this is so, the process might be 
characterised as in Table 6.27: 


Table 6.27: The Questioning Tone in Phake 


Word in Citation form Question Word in question Tone change process 
morpheme form 
kin? 6 kin’ 246=-7 
nz 6 ni’ 2 g TE 7 
kā! 6 ka aly 6 — _6 


If the suggestions in Table 6.27 are correct, it still does not explain how a question 
morpheme -6 when combined with a word whose citation form has the sixth tone, is 
pronounced [han’] as in example (15) above. Perhaps this special tone was originally found 
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only with words that had the 2nd tone in citation, andis now being generalised to words of 
all citation tones. 

An alternative analysis, that has not yet been explored, is that this is an 
intonational, or clause level phenomenon. Evidence in favour of this analysis would be that 
the “question tone’ is only ever found on the last morpheme in an utterance, whether it is a 
verb as in (16), or a noun as in (18). This latter example was uttered when making a tour of 
a village and observing an old house that had been demolished. Ai Chanta then the owner 
about the new house that was about to be erected. 


18) Fras) Ov oi 


hən? nin” 
house earth.QN 
‘(Will it be) a house built on the ground?’ 


This ‘question tone’ seems to be an innovation in Phake. The syntax of these 
questions is discussed below in 8.6.2.3.2. 


6.2.4.5.2 The Tai Phake negative tone 


In addition to the tonal alteration found in questions, there is another tonal 
alteration that is found in some negative sentences, in which negated verbs are always 
expressed with the 6th tone, regardless of their citation tone. Banchob (1987) first reported 
this, as in (19). 


D A A Aq 
mā kā la? la? 
NEG go.NEG PRT 
‘Not to go at all.’ 


(Banchob 1987: 359) 


Diller (1992:19) also reported this as ‘a morphophonemic tone sandhi rule, 
involving a rather spectacular contour reversal, regularly operates after the proclitic 
negative marker [m-] (but not with the full form maw4 in the case of tone 3 verbs.’ Diller’s 
tone 3 is tone 2 in Banchob’s system, but as we can see from (19), this use of the 6th tone 
for negation applies not only to verbs whose citation form is in tone 2, but to other tones as 
well, since the citation form of ‘go’, negated in (19), is kā! 

Example (20) clearly differentiates the positive yan?with the negative yan 


20) M wl AE A we i 
kon? yan? hon? ma! yan® 
person be house NEG have.NEG 
‘There are people but no houses.’ 
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(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (26) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


Not all negative words have the negative tone. In example (21), a compound is 
negated but the tone of the compound is not affected: 


21) B25 A| CNS a 
mün? ma! tə? huk! 
3Sg NEG weave 
‘She didn’t weave! 


When this compound was split, however, as in (22), the negative tone was 
observed: 


22) G25 NE N coms 
miin? huk! ma! tə 
3Sg loom NEG weave.NEG 
‘She didn’t/doesn’t weave.’ 


Further investigation remains to be done on changed tone Phake, to identify in 
which circumstances this tonal alteration is possible and in which it is not. Several reasons 
were advanced by Phake informants themselves as to why this changed tone was used, and 
these are discussed below in the section of the syntax of negation in 8.6.3. 


6.2.4.5.3 The imperative tone in Phake 


The imperative in Tai Phake is marked either by a particle ta% which is usually 
utterance final, or by the use of one of the three TAM, markers, kā’ ‘Go’, ma? ‘COME’ 
and war’ ‘KEEP’ (see below 8.5.7.5) realised with a special tone, here notated as —8. The 


features of this tone are that it is short, high and possibly glottalised. It is exemplified in 
(23). 


23) WS of o A oy ugo 14 


hon? kau! khun? tan? naif ka! ka® si sü’ 
house 1Sg road this go GO.IMP straight 
“For my house, take this road and go straight?” 


(Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya |B, No. (51) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


When this process was first observed, the quality of this tone was discussed with 
Aithown Che Chakap, and it was concluded that its tonal features were similar to the key 
features of the third tone, so ‘GO.IMP’ in (23) was notated as ka? However, this tone has 
been notated differently here, because it is a short high tone, whereas the third tone is 
usually low. 
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The same tone is also found on the hortative marker səf @. This word, exemplified 
in (24) is an example of tonal alteration applied to the Phake word s3” ‘to persuade’. 


24) ceo BS B A Q&S 
sof tī nai? thən! 


let’s go place in forest. 
““Let’s go to the forest”’.’ 


(Story of the foolish king B, No. (56) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Analogous tonal alterations may also occur in Khamti. In the revised Khamti 
alphabet devised by Chaw Khouk Manpoong (see 7.3 below), in addition to marking the 
five citation tones and two types of unstressed syllables, there are two additional tones (the 
8" and 9") which may mark some kind of prosodic function or perhaps something similar 
to the question tone discussed above in 6.2.4.5.1. 


6.2.4.6 Tone assignment in loan words 


Tai Phake words which are reflexes of proto Southwestern Tai words usually have 
a tone which is the reflex of the proto tone of that word. However, words borrowed into a 
tonal language have to acquire tone, and the process by which this is done in the Tai 
languages of Assam is not yet fully understood. l 

The late Aimya Khang Gohain very carefully notated the tones in that part of 
Grandfather teaches Grandchildren © which he assisted me to analyse. Several loan 
words from Phake occur in that work, and some of these are listed in Table 6.28: 


Table 6.28: Tone assignment in loan words from Pali 


Tai Phake word Phonemic transcription English Gloss 
LEnS] sak! ka! rit! ‘era’ 
NBU tā? ti! yat ‘third’ 
miwor a! ni! ca‘ ‘changing’ 


In each case, the unstressed middle syllable was notated by Aimya Khang as the 
first tone, which is a level tone. This raises the question of whether there are toneless 
syllables in Tai Phake, and whether the first tone is in some sense a default tone. In this 
regard it is interesting to note that in Chau Khouk Manpoong’s system of tonal marking for 
Khamti, there is a special mark for such unstressed syllables. This mark is not one of the 
five citation tones (see 7.3). 

Discussion with other informants suggests that the normal pattern of tone 
assignment for polysyllabic loans, often from Pali, is that the first few syllables will be Ist 
tone, and the last syllable will either be Ist tone, 2nd tone or 4th tone. The 3rd, 5th and 6th 
tone seem rarely to be used in such borrowed words. 
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It is interesting to observe that the three tones found in final position in borrowed 
words, the 1, 24 and 4" are also the only tones found in the final syllable of the line in a 
poem in khe? khyay? style (see for example Poem in the khe? khyan? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes B). 

Example (25) demonstrates a number of these borrowed words, indicated by bold 


type: 


25 gE BENSE wey we. pol 


woi! cem? si! li! kuk! tra4 ya! ma! tə? ya! ma! kā? ya! ma! man? 


bless Silikuktra Yamato Yamaka Yamama 
B wmv ae) BE c8 Fars) wou 
tī an? pum! mə}  phāi? het! cau? 


which CLF reign country demon make RESP 
‘Blessings to Silikuktra, to Yamaka and Yamama, who reign in the 
Kingdom of the Demons.’ 


(Phake Prayer, Prayer of Blessings B, No. (25) B, 
told by Sam Thun Wingkyen @) 


6.3 Aiton 


The following information about Tai Aiton phonology is largely based on a word 
list containing 1924 items collected in o2S2ieqe (baan? nam’ thum?) Duburoni village, 
Golaghat district, Assam in December 1999 and January 2000. The complete word list 
appears as the Tai Aiton Dictionary B. 

The informant for this word list was Chaw Bidya Thoumoung @, a 35 year old 
male teacher who had been ordained as a monk for several years, is fully literate in Tai 
script and is educated in the literature of the Tai Aiton. His parents are both Tai Aiton and 
one of his maternal uncles is the Tai pandit Nabin Shyam Phalung @, and another is the 
expert story-teller, Sa Cham Thoumoung @. 

In some cases the data from the word list has been supplemented by information 
gained from the analysis of the texts which form the basis of this study. In the opinion of 
the writer, the phonological sketch below represents the present standard in the Aiton 
villages. 


6.3.1 Consonants 


The Aiton phoneme inventory is presented in Table 6.29. The symbols adopted for 
use in the Aiton-English dictionary have been used here. They are basically the same as 
those used by Banchob (1987) for Phake. Additionally, however there are two phonemes in 
Aiton, <b> and <d>, which are not found at all in Phake, and I have decided to use <3> in 
place of <y>, because of the strong fricativisation which characterises this consonant in 
Aiton. This will be discussed in detail below in 6.3.1.1.6. 
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Table 6.29: Consonant Phonemes in Aiton 
Bilabial Dental/ Palatal Velar Glottal 
Alveolar 


Voiced Stops 

Voiceless unaspirated stops 
Voiceless aspirated stops 
Nasals 

Voiceless fricative 

Voiced fricative 

Semi vowel 

Rhotic Approximant 
Lateral Approximant 


6.3.1.1 Realisation of the Consonants 
6.3.1.1.1 Voiced Stops 


The voiced stops, /b/ and /d/, in Aiton are reflexes of the preglottalised initials *?b 
and *?d in proto Southwestern Tai’. In every other variety of the Shan group spoken today, 
the reflexes of *?b and *?d have merged with the reflexes of other proto Tai consonants 
(usually /m/ or /w/ and /n/ or /I/ respectively) and the distinctions found in the proto 
language have been lost. 

For example, in Phake, the reflexes of b and *?d have merged with /m/ and /n/ 
respectively. In Khamyang, they appear to have merged with /m/ and /I/ respectively. On 
the other hand, the reflexes of these two proto phonemes are realised as /b/ and /d/ 
respectively in both Standard Thai and Lao, and possibly to some extent in Ahom, which at 


least had a distinctive glyph for /d/ (see below 6.5.1). 
In Bidya Thoumoung’s word list, most words with /b/ or /d/ initials can also be 


realised with the homorganic nasal initial, as in the examples listed in Table 6.30: 


Table 6.30: Initial /d/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
FET huya to smell dum?, num? 
tat suwa to see duu2, nuu? 


In careful speech, both of these voiced stops are realised as slightly prevoiced [™b] 
and ["d], as they often are in Tai languages where these phonemes are still found. This is 
clearly audible in Bidya Thoumoung’s pronunciation of dum? 

In present day Aiton, almost all of the words with initial /b/ or /d/ have variants in 
initial /m/ and /n/ respectively. This may be due to the influence of the writing system, in 
which there is no separate character for /b/ or /d/ (see below 7.2.1). Alternatively it may be 


7 Li Fang-kuei (1977) reconstructs these as also being reflexes of combinations of preglottalised stop and 
approximants, such as *?bl and *?dl. 
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due to the influence of the other Tai varieties in which these sounds do not occur 
contrastively. 

This variation with the homorganic nasal stops means that there is a reduced 
functional load for both voiced stops, at least in regard to words of Tai origin. The extent 
to which these two phonemes are perhaps increasing in use for words borrowed from 
Assamese, such as names, is not clear. One example of the persistence of /b/ with 
borrowed words is the name of the principal informant, Bidya Thoumoung, where bidya is 
an Assamese name based on the Sanskrit word vidya ‘knowledge’, (Sanskrit *v > *b in 
eastern Indo-Aryan). 

Banchob Bandhumedha, in her Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary ®, also includes 
six words with initial /g/. All of these words have initial /gr-/ clusters and are all 
onomatopoeic words. They include grin? grey? ‘the sound of a thunder bolt’ and gro? gro? 
‘the sound of children sleeping’. Since all Aitons are bilingual in Assamese and Assamese 
has a distinctive phoneme /g/, it is clear that they can pronounce this sound. In this study, 
however, no evidence has been found of /g/ as a phoneme. 


6.3.1.1.2 Voiceless unaspirated stops 

The bilabial, dental/alveolar and velar stops, /p/, /U and /k/ respectively are found 
both in initial position and in syllable final position. In initial position each of them is 
articulated with slight force. For Khamti, Harris (1976) said of this, referring to /Y that it is 


‘probably always accompanied by a simultaneous weak glottal stop [f].’ 


Table 6.31: Initial /t/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
Suc udzol bright toy! 
Ah pat big leaf, banana leaf ton? 
THO pet stomach tən? 


In final position, each of these phonemes is generally unreleased as [p'], [t] and [k]. 
Table 6.32 gives some examples of final /-k/: 


Table 6.32: Final /k/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
Tat Waar bera moriuwa to hammer tok! 
TSR d3uk*a to weight tok? 


The palatal stop /c/ is usually released as an affricate [te]. Harris (1976:117) 
reported that the cognate sound in Khamti ‘represents a voiceless ]aminal-prepalatal (or 
alveolo-palatal) affricate [tẹ]. The narrow grooved fricative release is very short in 
duration.’ The initial realisation of the palatal stop is exemplified in Table 6.33. It does not 
occur in syllable final position. 
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Table 6.33: Initial /c/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
oT musa to wipe cit? 
OS at seven cit! 


6.3.1.1.3 Voiceless aspirated stops 


Voiceless aspirated stops are often realised as voiceless fricatives at the same place 
of articulation, as shown in (26). The exception to this is /th/, for which an alveolar 
fricative allophone is unavailable because there is a separate phoneme /s/. 


26) /ph/ — — [4], [p] 
/khi > [x], [k] 


For the corresponding phonemes in Khamti, Harris stated that /ph/ ‘represents a 
voiceless aspirated bilabial affricate (pġ) (1976:116) and /kh/ ‘represents a voiceless 
aspirated dorso-velar affricate [kx*]’ (1976:118). In Aiton, whilst there may be some 
affrication in the fricative realisation of these phonemes, it does not appear to be as strong 
as Harris’ statements suggest. Furthermore, this phoneme certainly also has a voiceless 
stop allophone. 

Table 6.34 presents examples of the phonemes /ph/ and /kh/. 


Table 6.34: Initial /kh/ 4 and /ph/ 4 in Aiton 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
fapat bisora to seek khaa! 
D sakor servant khaa? 
fört tika thigh khaa! 

SIH kapur cloth phaa? 
TA ber wall (of the house) phaa! 
afet ak'ah sky phaa? 


When praying or intoning Pali language, Tai Aiton speakers follow the Burmese 
practice of dentalising the reflex of Pali *s. In Burmese this reflex is pronounced as [6], 
which is not a phoneme in any of the Tai languages. Among the Tai Aitons, this reflex of 
Pali *s is pronounced as a dental stop which is slightly fricativised. It would probably be 
regarded as /t/ by the Aitons. 

Banchob Bandhumedha, in the Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary 8, distinguishes 
two phonemes /f/ and /ph/. Many of the words in the /ph/ section of her dictionary are 
transcribed with both initial phonemes as variants, as for example the word for ‘sky’ which 
she notates both as pha‘ and fa’. Those words listed under /f/, on the other hand, do not 
have a/ph/ initial as a variant, such as f€7‘to be bom, as cattle’ and af? ‘to be astringent’, 
the latter word being a reflex of a word with Proto Southwesterm Tai initial *f-. No 
evidence has been found in the present investigation for suggesting that /ph/ and /f/ are 
different phonemes. 
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Sometimes both the aspirated stop and fricativised pronunciations are found in the 
same text. In example (27), where Nabin Shyam is reading from an old manuscript in the 
Ahom script, there are two words with initial /ph/, the first pronounced [þaw!] and the 
second [ptit!]. 


m) wt v Wat we a o 44 vy oft n a“ 
san! phaw! phit! lug! kə? maw? naag? khaw? caw? thun! 
if who wrong big LINK 2Sg lady think arrive 
‘If someone does wrong, oh lady, think well.’ 


(Aiton text, Advice to women B, No. (24) B, told by Nabin Shyam Phalung ©) 


6.3.1.1.4 Nasals 


Of the four nasal phonemes, /fi/ is the least common, and the most restricted in 
distribution, occurring only in word initial position. The graph for w /ñ/ is frequently 
written in syllable final position, following the vowel /i/ or /u/. After /i/ it is pronounced /n/ 
and causes the vowel to be pronounced /e/. When it follows /u/ it is pronounced /i/ as 
discussed below in 7.2.2. Final -ņ /-fi/ in writing is never pronounced as /ñ/. 

Words with initial /fi/ are more frequent in Aiton than in Phake. Several of the 
Aiton words with initial /ï/ have variants that begin with other consonants, as shown in 
Table 6.35. 


Table 6.35: Some variations with initial /fi/ 4 


Assamese Aiton Alternate 
"aq dorob om fiaa? uN 3aa? medicine 
wat hona ons ñin? 205 nin? hear 
DEI dayor mK ñau! oS zau! big 


When comparing initial /fi-/ and initial /n-/, with reference to the words for 
‘wisdom’, and ‘draw a line’, Bidya Thoumoung spoke sentence example (28): 


285 anen ED -e wrnii'cn mr wou cn e% una 
an? ne? nan! =o nan! an? ne? ian! an? ne?  npān! 
CLF DEF draw draw CLF DEF wisdom CLF DEF draw 
‘This one is ‘to draw a line’, yān’, and this one is ‘wisdom’, this one is 


‘to draw a line.’ 


(Aiton sentence spoken by Bidya Thoumoung) 
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The other three nasal consonants are very widely distributed in both initial and final 
positions. In final positions they are sometimes pronounced somewhat longer than in initial 
position, such as the various words pronounced on the syllable fay in Table 6.31 above. A 
spectrogram analysis © of foy/ ‘bright’ 4 shows that the vowel lasts for about 0.3 seconds 
and the final nasal coda for another 0.3 seconds. 


6.3.1.1.5 Fricatives 


Of the many fricatives posited in proto Southwestem Tai (see above 6.1.1.1) two 
have been maintained unaltered in Aiton. These are the voiceless alveolar fricative /s/ and 
the voiceless glottal fricative /h/. However, as will be argued in 6.3.1.2 below, some of the 
other consonants are becoming fricativised. 

For example, as mentioned above in 6.3.1.1.3, the voiceless aspirated stops are 
often released as fricatives in the same place of articulation. Furthermore there is strong 
fricativisation of both semivowels, which is so strong in the case of the palatal semivowel 
/y/ that I have chosen to notate it as <3>rather than <y>. 

There is sometimes palatalisation of the fricative /s/ when it precedes a front vowel. 
In example (29.1), the /s/ in sii’ ‘four’ is palatalised, whilst that in saa’ ‘PRT’ in (29.2) is 
not. 


29.1) MS 3 001.0718 % D oo vers 


an? nai? pha! ta! wii! hau? nai sii! cun? 
CLF this earth IPI this four part 


wo ven 2 Morey 3 i 

sii! cun? nai? u! tan! ku? ru? nai? 

four part this Utangkuru this 

‘This earth of ours has four parts, and one of those parts is Utangkuru.’ 


29.2) pid com] oE wy ERs CON oE Gur il 4 
3 


tun? mai? kə? lum! saa! lan! din? kə? lum! saa! 
tree LINK yellow PRT ground LINK yellow PRT 
‘(There) the trees were yellow and the ground was also yellow.’ 


(Aiton text, Why Buddha was born in this world B , Nos. (2)-(3) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


However in Bidya’s list, there is little appreciable difference in initial /s/ when 
followed by /a/ or by front vowels, as indicated in Table 6.36: 
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Table 6.36: Initial /s/ in Aiton k 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
Salat ruwa to stay sau? 4 
stot gab*oru female saau! q4 
frt biħ twenty saau? 4 
cater khuta post sau! 
a hil morality sin! q 
atat mekhela skirt sin? 4 
fBgat sipora to roar sen! 


6.3.1.1.6 Semivowels 


As mentioned earlier, both semi vowels are often realised as homorganic voiced 
fricatives, with /y/ being realised as [3] and /w/ as [P]. This tendency is so strong in the 
case of the palatal semi-vowel that the symbol <3> has been chosen for use in the Aiton 
dictionary and in the Aiton transcriptions in this study. 


Table 6.37: Initial /w/ 4 and /3/ 4 in Aiton 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
SADE asura to scratch wak? 
4af dhuna wax, gum waak! 
ars TART nau buwa to row wak? 
ICH aSE Be 3an? 
ae aaf dani d*əra to shave 3an! 
at etta Gum 3aan? 


In the other Tai languages, variations in the phonetics of these two semivowels 
have been noticed. For example, Harris stated that in Khamti:, ‘/w/ represents a voiced 
labio velar approximant [w] or a voiced bilabial approximant [v]’ (1976:116) and ‘/y/ 
represents a voiced front-palatal approximant [j] or a voiced front-palatal fricative [J]. In 
syllable final position this symbol represents a close front unrounded vowel [i]’ 
(1976:117). 

The symbol /v/ (voiced labio-dental fricative) is frequently used for the reflex of 
proto *w in some Tai varieties. Jerry Edmondson (pers. comm.) has assured me that the 
realisation of this phoneme in some Shan languages is indeed the labio-dental /v/, not the 
bilabial /B/ which is observed for Aiton. 

Both [y] and [3] are allophones of this phoneme, which seems to be often 
pronounced /y/ in very careful speech or when reading manuscripts. A good example of the 
variation in the use of the palatal semivowel (/y/) phoneme is found in the following 
example, where the text has been transcribed narrowly: 
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30) wl m È ed wé « 


3aņ? uu! ti? thai? yan? 
have STAY place here have 
“Yes there is one here.’ 


(Aiton text, Explanation of the Spirit house B, No. (69) ©, spoken by 
Sui Khong Thoumoung @) 


Since the phoneme /%/ is clearly a reflex of the proto Southwestern Tai /*y/ (see 
6.1.1.1), it might be argued that it should be written as <y>. In the various Aiton texts 
which form the basis of this study, it is pronounced [3] in most spoken texts although, as 
mentioned earlier, Aiton speakers will pronounce [y] when reading from manuscripts. The 
decision to write this phoneme as <3> was taken in order to reflect current spoken practise. 
However the symbol <y> is used for this phoneme when it appears in initial consonant 
clusters (see below 6.3.3.1). All of the words in which /y/ appears as the second member of 
an initial consonant cluster are borrowed words, mostly from Burmese. 


6.3.1.1.7 Approximants 


Two approximants are found in Aiton, the lateral approximant /I/ and the rhotic 
approximant /r/. The rhotic approximant is often not found as a full phoneme in languages 
of the Tai family, although it is present in the writing of almost all the Tai varieties and 
some type of rhotic is often pronounced in careful speech. In Standard Thai, for example, 
trill [r] is realised in careful speech where in everyday speech the /r/~/I/ contrast has been 
largely neutralised. 

In Aiton, however, /r/ is definitely a full phoneme both in initial position and as the 
second member of an initial consonant cluster (see below 6.3.3.1). Unlike in Standard 
Thai, the rhotic in Aiton is not a trill but is definitely an approximant with fairly strong 
retroflexion. It would be best phonetically described as either [1] or [1]. In this study, 
however, it will notated phonemically as /r/. 


Table 6.38: Initial /r/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss _ Tai Aiton 
Sst btoga broken raak! 
facteat g'in kora to hate ran? 


RACHICATATS d3ikunubah nest ran? 


When reading the words in Table 6.38, Bidya Thoumoung stated that there is a 
variant in initial /h/ for several of these words, as shown in Table 6.39: 
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Table 6.39: Variations of initial /r/ and /h/ in Aiton 


Aiton word Alternate Phake Stanard Gloss 
Thai 
© Bs raak!, rak! pod hak! hak! rak ‘broken’ 
EE ran? pé han? han? ran ‘nest’ 


It is not, however, the case that all words which are /r/ initial in Standard Thai have 
/r/ initial in Aiton, or that all words which have initial /r/ in Aiton are found in Standard 
Thai. Furthermore, there appear to be a number of words which are /r/ initial in Aiton for 
which no variant with initial /h/ is accepted by the community. 

The preservation of initial /r/ in Aiton as a full phoneme is most significant, 
especially in light of the preservation of /b/ and /d/, discussed above in 6.3.1.1.1. As was 
the case with those voiced stops, /r/ is also a phoneme in Ahom. On the basis of the 
evidence presented thus far, it appears that Aiton is indeed very close to the ancient Ahom 
language. In every other language of the Shan group, the reflexes of proto /*r/ have merged 
with /h/ or some other phoneme. It is only Ahom and Aiton in which this does not occur. 


6.3.1.1.8 Glottal Stop 


As discussed above in 6.1.4, I do not propose to mark a glottal stop in front of 
initial vowel segments. Aiton does not require the positing of a glottal stop phoneme in 
order to be able to explain its phonemic system or its system of tones, and I believe that it 
would not be notated by scholars except that they have taken into account the theories of 
syllable structure 6.1.3 and the proto Tai tonal system as described by Gedney (1972) see 
6.1.5.3. 

The marking of a glottal stop in Aiton would not appear to add anything to our 
knowledge of the language. In vowel initial words, a slight glottal onset is present for 
phonetic reasons, but no more than in many languages for which no initial glottal stop 
phoneme is posited. This glottal onset is apparent in the words given in Table 6.40: 


Table 6.40: Vowel initial words in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
fer ay dvitiyo zi second daughter ii! 
IRI mərəm pity ii! duu’, ii nuu? 
ARIF pancəm zi fifth daughter uk! 
2a k'al centre of the palm of the hand un? 


In connected speech any glottal onset is hardly audible, as demonstrated in example 
(31): 
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31) orto 2 3 muy » Q 3B MB vey « 
tan! lup! haw? nai? uu! khyem... haw? nai? uu! nii? khyem? saa! 
all GIVE get live good ... GIVE get live good good 
‘May all be happy.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 ©, No. (2.1) B, 
told by Sui Khong Thoumoung @) 


6.3.1.2 Possible reassignment of phoneme symmetry 
It is possible that the weakening of voiceless aspirates to voiceless fricatives and 
the strengthening of semi vowels to voiced fricatives has so changed the phoneme 


inventory for Aiton that it would be better to express it as in Table 6.41: 


Table 6.41: Realigned Aiton Phoneme Chart 
Bilabial Dental / Palatal Velar Glottal 


Alveolar 


Voiced Stops 

Voiceless unaspirated stops 
Voiceless aspirated stops 
Nasals 

Voiceless fricative 

Voiced fricative 

Rhotic Approximant 
Lateral Approximant 


Note that to make this table more symmetrical, one might think that /th/ should 
fricativise to [0], but there is no evidence of this at this stage. As noted above in 6.3.1.1.3, 
when intoning prayers, the reflex of Pali *s is pronounced as a dental stop which is slightly 
fricativised. Whether this fricativisation and dentalisation might ever extend by analogy to 
/th/ remains to be seen. 

Table 6.42 presents some minimal pairs of initial /ph/ - reanalysed as // and /w/, 
reanalysed as /B/ to show the way in which, synchronically at least, it might be possible to 
regard these two phonemes as a voiceless~voiced pair. 


Table 6.42: A new voicing pair in Aiton, /o/ 4 and /B/ 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton Reanalysed 


af d3ati caste phan? þan? 
gaat duktiya poor phaan! gaan! 
SN AS hukori pohu type of deer phaan? gaan? 
fot mit'a sweet waan! Baan! 
fa din day wan? Ban? 
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6.3.2 Vowels 


It is the claim of this study that the Aiton vowel system contains seven contrastive 
vowels, as in Table 6.43: 


Table 6.43: Aiton vowels 


It is interesting to observe that this is the same distribution of vowels as that posited 
for the vowels of Proto Southwestern Tai by Jonsson (see above 6.1.1.3). Before turning to 
the evidence from the present study, we will briefly examine previous work on Aiton 
phonology by Banchob Bandhumedha (ms. and 1977) and Diller (1992). 


6.3.2.1 Previous descriptions 
6.3.2.1.1 Banchob 


Based on her fieldwork in the Aiton villages in the early 1970s, Banchob 
Bandhumedha wrote a manuscript Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary =. Unfortunately her 
work was never completed and has never been published. Part of this dictionary has been 


analysed. 
Table 6.44 lists the vowel symbols which have been found in the Aiton—English- 


Thai Dictionary. 


Table 6.44: Aiton vowels found in the 


Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob ms) 


Length is only contrastive with the vowels <a> and <4>. In the case of all the other 
vowels, Banchob has used a long vowel symbol only in vowel final or open syllables. 
However it does not appear that the contrast between <e> and <e> is phonemic. At least 
for words beginning with /k/, the symbol <e> is used, with only one exception, for open 
syllables, and the symbol <e> in closed syllables. 

Furthermore, all of the words which have the vowel /e/ in Phake are notated in 
Banchob’s Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary with <i>, and the words which are notated in 
Aiton with /e/ all have /e/ (or /ai/ before a velar, see above 6.2.2.2) in Phake. Some of these 


are listed in Table 6.45: 
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Table 6.45: Comparison of Aiton front vowels in Banchob’s Aiton—English—Thai 


Dictionary with the Phake-English-Thai Dictionary (Banchob 1987) 


Aiton-English-Thai Phake-English Thai Dictionary 


Dictionary (Banchob 1987) Gloss 
kin? ker? iron tripod 
ken? kain? to use sticks to clean the bowels 
ke? ke! old, mature 
ke? ke? to loosen 
khin® a! khin! time 
khin® khen! to compete with 
khin! khen! shelf 
khen’ khain® hard 
khen? khain? shin 


There are some contrasts observed between the back vowels <o> and <23>, such as 
ko? ‘a measure word for persons’ and k9* ‘too, a word for emphasising’. A similar contrast 
was found in the word list elicited from Bidya Thoumoung (see below 6.3.2.2.3). However 
in both Banchob’s Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary and in Bidya Thoumoung’s list, the 
only words which appear with [o] are those which in Phake have the phoneme /9/, and all 
of the words which in Phake have the vowel /o/ are notated <u> by Banchob. It appears 
therefore that the Aiton recorded by Banchob showed a merger of */u/ and */o/, as well as 
a merger of */i/ and */e/, suggesting a seven vowel system, as given above in Table 6.43. 

Fortunately, some recordings made by Dr Banchob have survived®. Her principal 
informant, the late Ai Ne Phalung, or Mohendra Shyam, told the Story of the ghosts and 
the precious opium pipes (8 which includes the words sig? ‘end’ (sin7in Phake) and tin? 
‘hit’ (tep7in Phake). The spectrogram analysis © shows that these two words are clearly 
spoken on the same vowel, namely [i]. 

On the other hand, Banchob’s observation that the words for ‘human classifier’ and 
‘LINK’ were not the same, seems to be confirmed by examining Story of the ghosts and the 
precious opium pipes. Example (32) contains a token of kə? ‘human classifier’ and 
example (33) ko? ‘LINK’. 


3) et], eg co © aye con ons cos i a 


pə? thau me? thau? son! kə? kun? phaan' 
father old motherold two CLF person poor 
“(Once upon a time) there was an old man and an old woman.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes ®, No. (1) B, 
told by Mohendra Shyam @) 


Stam deeply grateful toDr Navavan Bandhumedha for making these available to me. 
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33) MS of mS nF IAr 


kun? thau? an nan? khun! kon! 
person old CLF that again 


% Geog] wud ay ons coo 3 oo ı 


2 3 


hau? ko? san! daa! kan? phan? nai 
IPI LINK if quarrel RECIP like this PRT 


A com on os of 8 D oll 4 


hau? ko? ta! maak! kai? kai? wai? sii! 
IPI LNK will rich quickly KEEP PRT 
‘That neighbour said, “If we quarrel like this we too will become rich very soon”.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes , No. (25) B, 
told by Mohendra Shyam @) 


An audio file 4 with the words [ko] ‘CLF and [ko3) ‘LINK’ has been made using the 
tokens of these words from examples (32) and (33). This shows that, phonetically at least, 
the vowels are not the same. This is confirmed by the spectrogram analysis @. From the 
analysis of the recordings made by Dr Banchob, this is the only minimal pair so far 
identified that suggests a contrast between the mid-close and mid-open back vowels. 


6.3.2.1.2 Diller (1992) 


Diller (1992:17) presented a ten vowel system, stating that “Ten vowel contrasts 
common in many Tai varieties apply to Khamti and also to Phake and Aiton: 
i ul u e Y o € a aa I 


This is a different finding from that in this study. Diller presents a story, Ghosts of 
the jungle (1992:26-38), which is very similar to The story of the forest spirit and the first 
daughter |B. Table 6.46 lists all the words notated by Diller with [u] or [o] in the Ghosts of 
the jungle. 

There are number of irregular correspondences here. Of particular interest is the 
fact that some words which are have /*u/ as the nucleus being notated by Diller with [o] as 
hon? ‘to cook’., while some words which have /*o/ as the nucleus are notated with [u], as 
Jug ‘descend’. This suggests that the distinction between [u] and [o] might not be 
phonemic. 
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Table 6.46: Words notated by Diller with [u] or [o] 


in the Ghosts of the jungle (Diller 1992:26-38) 


Tai word Phake form Form in Diller (1992) Proto form Gloss 
ons kon? kon *konA2 person 
age lon® lon? *hluan Al big 
Qos khut! khut? *khutDS1 to dig 

agsu luk? sau® luk-saaw? *lukDL4 daughter 
N u! u *uB3 to stay 
agé lon? lup *lonA4 descend 

agers luk? luk from 
GAl to? tu *tuaA2 CLF 
RÉ ho® ho? *huaA 1 head 
H um? 20m? *umC3 to hold 
NE hun® hon? *hunAl tocook 


X nu nu *hnuAl rat 


6.3.2.2 Present Investigation 

As discussed above in 6.3.2, the finding of this study is that there are seven 
contrastive vowels in Aiton, with one of the contrasts being one of length between /a/ and 
/aa/. This is restated in Table 6.47: 


Table 6.47: Vowel phonemes in Aiton 


The relation between Aiton and Phake vowels (see 6.2.2) is shown in (34) 


34)  Phake [i,e] > Aiton [i] 
Phake [e] > Aiton [e] 
Phake [w,9] > Aiton [w] 
Phake [a,aa] > Aiton [a,aa] 
Phake [u,o] > Aiton [u] 
Phake [9] > Aiton [9], [o] 
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The symbols <e> and <o> have been chosen for the Aiton mid vowels rather than 
<e> and <o>, because <e> and <a> in Aiton correspond with <e> and <a> in Phake. 


6.3.2.2.1 Front vowels 


Given the divergence between the various reconstructions of proto Southwestern 
Tai vowels, the following discussion has been framed in terms of Fang Kuei Li’s 
reconstruction (see 6.1.1.3) of a nine vowel system. In Aiton, proto */e/ has been raised to 
/i/, thus neutralising a contrast which is still very clear in Phake. Table 6.48 illustrates this 
merger for closed syllables. 


Table 6.48: Merger of /i/ and /e/ in Aiton 


Assamese Aiton 4 Phake 4 Gloss 
zat ada BE khin! BE khin® ‘ginger’ 
Br san BE khin! 8E khen! ‘shelf’ 


The raising of /e/ > /i/ may have been happening for a long period of time. Table 
6.49, based on Grierson (1904:214-233), gives transcriptions of some words with front 
vowels from his comparative word list. It appears to show the raising of /e/ to /i/. 


Table 6.49: Proto */i/, */e/ and */e/ as recorded by Grierson (1904) 


Grierson’s Aiton Phake Aiton (this study) Gloss 
Lik Ick! lik! iron 
Lin lint lin? tongue 
Kin kin? kin2 eat 
Lifi (len) len? len? run 
Chich (chet) cet! cit! seven 
Pit (pet) pet! pet! eight 
Pin pen? pin? be 


However, we must be wary of Grierson’s transcriptions, as they seem to be based 
only on the written forms, as shown by the form for ‘run’, which would be written fae, 2 
which Grierson notates as <liñ>. This does not suggest that the vowel /i/ is present, rather 
that the symbol i+ which can indicate [i], [e] or [e] in closed syllables, was employed (for 
the notation of front vowels in Tai script, see below 7.2.3). 

Banchob, on the other hand, was a very careful observer. As discussed above in 
6.3.2.1.1, where she writes /e/ in Phake, Banchob usually writes /i/ for Aiton. Table 6.50, 
based on Banchob (1977), which was originally written in Thai orthography, illustrates 
this: 
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Table 6.50: Proto */i/ and */e/ as recorded by Banchob (20/3/1977) 


Aiton Phake Putative proto form Gloss 
__ (Banchob 1977) (Banchob 1987) (after Li 1977) 

cit! cet! ‘seven’ 
cip! cép! *cepD2 ‘to be ill’ 
pik! pik! *pi(i)kD2 ‘wing’ 
pit! pet! *petD2 ‘duck’ 
bit! mit! *bitD3 ‘to twist’ 
bit! met! *betD3 ‘fishhook’ 
cit? cet? *chetD4 ‘to wipe’ 


In general, proto *e in open syllables is realised as [i] in the data from Bidya 
Thoumoung, such as 37? ‘granary’ and 37° ‘eldest daughter’. These two words are recorded 
by Banchob in the Aiton~English-Thai Dictionary as yiand y7’ respectively, showing that 
in open syllables the /*e/ > /i/ merger had occurred at least by the time that Banchob 
researched the Aiton language in the late 1960s andearly 1970s. 

Bidya Thoumoung also provided some examples in open syllables of the merger of 
/e/ to /e/, listed here in Table 6.51. However these words do not merge with /e/ in 
Banchob’s Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary. 


Table 6.51: Merger of */e/ and */e/ in Bidya Thoumoung’s list and comparison 


with Banchob’s Aiton—English—Thai Dictionary 4 


Aiton — recorded b Aiton — 
Assamese ; y Phake Gloss 
Bidya Thoumoung Banchob 
aa nogor Foe ce? a is ee” ‘city’ 
SPS kagos ae ce? cP ae ce? ‘paper’ 
fears diyai die ce? cP Po ce” ‘to soak in 
TART thuwa water’ 


One early example of the merger of /e/ > /i/ in open syllables is provided in the 
Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs È, No. (44) B, where the word ¢8 3/7? ‘Ist 
daughter’ is found. The manuscript was written about 1950 and although it is now 
somewhat damaged and the consonant can no longer be fully made out, the vowel -° [ii] 
can still clearly be seen on the top line of the second half of the page, to the right (see 
photograph of manuscript, page 2 @). It is fortunate that Nabin Shyam Phalung made a 
transcription of this manuscript before it was damaged by worms. The Phake equivalent is 
ye written cw. 

In another Aiton manuscript, the word for ‘wife’ is written as ce <me>, as shown 
in example (35). Since this manuscript deals with the history of all the Tai people prior to 
coming to Assam, it may have been copied from another source rather than composed in 
the Aiton village. If so, it may have been composed by a Tai speaker for whom there was a 
contrast between /i/, /e/ and /e/. 
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35) 
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m od vg 865 BY cS it 

au? mii(me?) cau? pa miu pum pin? mii?(me?) 
take wife RESP Pa Miu Pum become wife 

‘After that, the God Yot Pha Mok Kham Naeng came down from the 
heavens and took Chau Pa Miu Pum’s wife to be his own.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, History from the time of the ancestor Chaw Tai 
Lung up until Sukapha ©, No. (20) 8) 


6.3.2.2.2 Central Vowels 


As with the front vowels, it appears that in Aiton there is complete merger of the 


central vowels. The close back spread vowel symbol [w] has been chosen to represent this, 
just as the close front [i] and close back [u] are being used. 


Table 6.52 shows this merger: 


Table 6.52: Merger of */w/ and */y/ in Aiton 


Assamese Aiton 4 Phake 4 Gloss 


eS OL a a dey aa u A 
THA pon g6 sw? 86 si? ‘straight’ 
ar bagh 085 su! 86 83° ‘tiger’ 
feat kina 86 sup 86 sii’ ‘to buy’ 


The Aitons and the Phakes are well aware of the difference between their languages 


in this regard. In Phake, the words mii? ‘hand’ and mo? ‘retum home’ are clearly different 
(see Table 6.13 in 6.2.2). When a groups of Phakes and Aitons met together to discuss the 
differences between their languages, Nabin Shyam Phalung maintained that in Aiton these 
two words are clearly the same, here notated as mur? 


6.3.2.2.3 Back Vowels 


Whereas in the case of the front vowels, there has clearly been a merger of three 


phonemes into two, and in the case of the central vowels a clear merger of two phonemes 
into one, there remains some evidence for three back vowels in Aiton. 


In general, as with the front and central vowels, the mid-high back vowel has 


merged to the high vowel, especially in closed syllables. This is exemplified in Table 6.53: 
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Table 6.53: Merger of */o/ and */u/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Aiton Phake Gloss 
Aga poktor qs kun? qs kon? ‘bottom’ 
feta misa mas mé kun? E kun? ‘shrimp’ 


It appears that this merger of /o/ > /u/ in closed syllables has been occurring for 
many years. Grierson (1904) records the Aitons as pronouncing the word for ‘person’ as 
<Kun>, although, as discussed above (see 6.3.2.2.1) we cannot be sure that this is not 
simply following the written form. 

In addition, Banchob (1977) recorded a number of words that are reflexes of both 
proto *o and *u, as having the vowel <u>. These are listed in Table 6.54, and compared 
with her recording of the same word in Phake. 


Table 6.54: Merger of */u/ and */o/ in Aiton, after Banchob (20/3/1977) 


Aiton Phake Gloss 
(Banchob) (Banchob) 

kī? ko? to fear 
kun? kon? person 
hi? hi? hole 
sun? son! to send 
sutí sot? to sip 
phun® phon® rain 
tuk! tok! to fall 


An examination of all the words beginning with the letter /k/ in Banchob’s Aiton- 
English-Thai Dictionary (® shows that in closed syllables, some Aiton words with reflexes 
of proto *o are written with <u>, and some with <o>. Examples of these are presented in 
Table 6.55: 


Table 6.55: Merger of *u and *o in the Aiton—English—Thai Dictionary (Banchob ms) 
Aiton (Banchob Phake 


Dictionary MS)’ (Banchob 1987) gs Bisiger 
kun? kon? ‘bow’ *o>u 
4 kun? ‘prawn’ *u>u 
kun’, kon® kun! ‘hunchbacked’ *u>u,0 
kun’, kon? kon? ‘hollow’ *o>u,0 


Banchob only recorded six words beginning with /k/ that have <o> in a closed 
syllable. Two of these are onomatopoeics and all of the others have variants transcribed 
with <u>, as in the examples for ‘hunchbacked’ and ‘hollow’ in Table 6.55. The fact that 


? Banchob notates ten different tones in the Aiton—English—Thai Dictionary. Her numbering is maintained in 
this table. Her findings on tone are discussed at 6.3.4.1.1. 
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Banchob wrote <o> as the vowel of the word ‘hunchbacked’, when the vowel is in fact a 
reflex of *u, suggests that her Aiton informant freely mixed [o] and [u], but that they had 
been merged into a single phoneme. 

In the speech of Bidya Thoumoung, the same merger of proto *u and *o to /u/ is 
also found. However, as mentioned earlier, (see 6.3.2.1.1), it appears that in open syllables 
there may still be a distinction between /o/ and /o/ in a small number of cases. 

Table 6.56 exemplifies this contrast. 


Table 6.56: [o] and [o] in open syllables in Aiton 4 


Assamese Aiton Phake Gloss = 
7h bondhu com [ko] con kə? ‘friend’ © 
zat uttuwa com [ko!] con ko! ‘heap’ 
Gq d3ən cory [ko3], [ko3] cory, ko4 ‘CLF © 


In the audio for 

Table 6.56, Bidya Thoumoung repeats the words for ‘friend’ and ‘classifier’. The 
repetition makes it clear that that the pronunciation of the word k2? ‘Classifier for humans’ 
varies between [ko*] and [k93]. 

In the texts, there is evidence of the vowel in ko? ‘CLF’ being pronounced with a 
higher vowel than /o/ in a word like ko? ‘LINK’, just as was observed by Banchob (see 
6.3.2.1.1). The same phenomenon is also observed in Aiton texts, as can be seen by 
comparing the vowels of ko?@ in (36.1) and (36.2), which are from the same text and the 
same speaker. 


36.1) Cod AQ con RE 9 us 
le! khaa! ko? wuy! dai? 
roam search LINK NEG get 
‘She went to look for it but could not get it.’ 
(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (7) Ð, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


36.2) RE Q S N oE 82 NQ a 


hun! maa? luk? kə lun? pin? maa 
long time come child CLF one be come 
‘After a long time a child was bom.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (29) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


Laura Tollfree (pers. comm.) pointed out that to her ear the words for ‘friend’ and 
‘CLF for humans’ have a different vowel, and she felt that rounding was a key difference 
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between the two. This may suggest that /ks*/ ‘human classifier’ is weakening to /kə?/ in 
Aiton. 

The use of [o] as an allophone of phoneme /v/ is also found in manuscripts, where 
the orthography for /o/ is used for words with /9/, as shown in example (37): 


37) m50 


kan! tə? 
pardon 


(Aiton Manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 È, No. (35) B) 


This use of ©36 for con seems to provide further proof that /o/ is no longer a 
separate phoneme. This spelling would never be countenanced by the Phakes, for whom /o/ 
and /9/ are separate phonemes. Further evidence from the same manuscript has the word 
‘head’, Auu’ in Aiton, spelled as NE: which would be the spelling in Phake (404 and in 
older manuscripts. The use of the same orthography for both /u/ and /o/ strengthens the 
case that the phoneme /o/ is no longer contrastive. 

All of the words which have [o] in Aiton are reflexes of words whose vowel is *o, 
such as ko? ‘CLF’ or to? ‘to weave’. The possibility of a separate phoneme /o/ does not 
change the fact that proto *o and *u appear to have merged as /u/ in Aiton. 

We can summarise this as (38): 


38) Phake Aiton 
lu/ > lu/ 
lol > lu/ 
lhal > lol and perhaps, rarely, /o/ 


As will be discussed below in section 6.5.4, it is at least plausible that the Ahom 
vowel system was also one with just seven contrasts like the Aiton. As discussed above in 
the introduction to 6.3.1, the vowel system found in Aiton today exactly corresponds to 
that proposed by Jonsson (1991) for proto Southwestern Tai. If Jonsson is correct, then it is 
not the case that there has been merger in Aiton, but rather there have vowel splits in the 
other Tai varieties. 


6.3.2.2.4 Vowel length distinction 


In Aiton, vowels in open syllables are generally long, while those in closed 
syllables are shorter. Vowel length is not distinctive, except in the case of /a/~/aa/ where 
length contrast is present in closed syllables. 

It may be that the vowel length distinction /a/ versus /aa/ is being lost in dead (stop 
final) syllables. Table 6.57 gives the measurements in seconds for the vowels of several 
words with /a/ or /aa/ as the nucleus. It is interesting that the short vowels followed by 
stops are longer than the short vowels followed by nasals in these examples. 
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Table 6.57: Contrastive vowel length in Aiton 4 


Length of V l 
Aiton one i E Phake 
in Aiton a 

1 ol: ’ ” anl ‘ , 
ons taan like 0.355 ows tan as valuable as 

3 ‘ , ” an3 ‘ , 
s taan to say 0.275 os tān to speak 
Sok taan? ‘cancer’ 0.46” 7 

2 ‘ , ” 2 é , 
00% tan to bar 0.11 ows tan to close, to bar 

l ol: , ” 1 e . , 
ond tap liver 0.28 ond tap the liver 

3 G , ” 4 6 
ox tap need 0.225 ons tap need pols must 

not 

3 6 ’ ” 4 e “a: 

ones tap a town 0.28 ons tap military camps 


siik! in the battlefield’ 


As can be seen, there is a very clear difference in the length of the vowels which 
have nasal finals. The word tan? ‘to bar’ is phonemically short and is clearly much shorter 
than the phonemically long words. In the case of taan? ‘to say’, the vowel length is shorter 
than for taan? ‘cancer’. This may reflect the fact that the 3rd tone was originally glottalised 
and therefore shorter than the other tones. 

In Table 6.57, all three words with final stops have nuclei which consist of 
phonemically short vowels, yet they are all somewhat longer than the vowel in tan? ‘to 
bar’. As mentioned above, it may be that the length contrast is being reduced for dead 
syllables, and that if no contrast is present (no word taap was recording in Aiton), length is 
no longer important. 

Where there is a phonemic contrast, contrastive length remains, as in Table 6.58: 


Table 6.58: Contrastive vowel length in dead syllables in Aiton 4 


Aiton eu Phake 

Vowel 
Cass kaap? ‘to bite’ 0.17’ os ee ‘to bite’ 
rich kap? ‘tight’ 0.09’ nied kapt ‘tight’ 


It appears that in words with final stops, the length of /aa/ is shorter in words with 
the 3rd tone (low falling), than those with the Ist tone (high level). A neutralisation of 
length contrast might then be expected, therefore, to show up first in words with the 3rd 
tone. 
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6.3.2.2.5 Diphthongs 


Table 6.59 lists the diphthongs identified in Aiton: 


Table 6.59: Diphthongs in Aiton 


The decision to categorise these as diphthongs has already been discussed in 6.1.2 
above, and the length distinction between /ai/ and /aai/ exemplified in Table 6.7 above. The 
diphthong /si/ is exemplified in Table 6.60: 


Table 6.60: The diphthong /oi/in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
AS hamuk shellfish hoi! 
{Ba sin symbol hoi? 
Wat edt mala gut'a to hang hoi? 


The final /-i/ is longer in both Aas! ‘shellfish’ and A9/? ‘symbol, than it is in Ao/7 ‘to 
hang’. This is most probably due to the fact that the third tone is shorter than the others, 
because it was originally a glottal tone. 

Table 6.61 exemplifies the dipthong /auy/. 


Table 6.61: The diphthong /auy/ in Aiton 4 


Assamese Gloss Tai Aiton 
Bat sop'a clear saur! 
Stalat b*horuwa put in sau! 


6.3.2.2.6 Vowel reduction 


Apart from the vowels listed in Table 6.43 above, there is vowel reduction, to 
something approaching schwa, in some unstressed syllables. As discussed above in 6.2.2.3, 
this is interpreted in Phake as being either the vowel /ü/ [w] or /a/ [y]. In Aiton, however, 
these two phonemes are merged as a single phoneme (see above 6.3.2.2.2. 

The reduced vowel of fay? ‘to’ 4, as pronounced by Sa Cham Thoumoung and the 
back unrounded vowel of Aw? ‘glare’ 4, as pronounced by Bidya Thoumoung are not the 
same. The spectrogram for Aw? ‘glare’ @ shows a second formant of around 1500Hz, 
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suggesting a high back vowel, whereas the spectrogram for Aaj? ‘to’ @, although rather 
weak, shows a second formant around 1000Hz. 


6.3.3 Phonotactics 


6.3.3.1 Initial consonant clusters 


Banchob’s Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary records the following initial clusters for 
Aiton, mainly in onomatopoeic words: 


39) br pr phr dr cr sr kr khr gr 
pl kl 


Several of these clusters appear to be phonemically two syllable words where the 
first syllable is unstressed and probably pronounced with a unstressed schwa. For example 
Banchob records sra° ‘Buddhist monk’, which is written ONL and transcribed as sa/ rā! 
in this study. 

Diller (1992:15) mentioned only four clusters, namely: 


40) pr phr kr khr 
From the word list of Bidya Thoumoung, the clusters listed in (41) were recorded. 


41) pr phr tr khr 
pl 
py ky 


Of these, several such as /tr/, /py/ and /ky/ are only found with words that are 
obviously borrowed from Pali or Burmese. 

In Aiton manuscripts, initial clusters are quite commonly written, as in example 
(42): 


42) v@ % or€ A É orf 


khau? nam? taan? kin? khau? waan! 
rice water way eat rice sow 


@%s God EN Bos on, o% 1 


phran? phrak! huu! phruk! taa? man? 
seed vegetable head taro knot yam 
‘Rice, water, and paddy seeds, Vegetables, the heads of taro and the knots of yam,’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs B, No. (107) B) © 
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As mentioned above in 6.3.1.1.7, /r/ in Aiton is an approximant with some 
retroflexion. This is also apparent when it is the second member in an initial consonant 
cluster, as in KAraa?‘die’ 4 which can be notated as [k*s4a] or [k"ņâa]. 


6.3.3.2 Epenthetic syllables 


In the names of the days Sunday and Monday, a syllable ka’ is inserted in 
pronunciation, as in example (43). 


43) = 9. OD DENT] WS SCN I 4 
(lug?) ta! nan! ka! nui! kam? ko! 
one Sunday Mesua pedunculata 
‘First: on Sunday, Mesua pedunculata flowers.’ 


(Aiton Manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 3, No. (41) B, 
read by Sui Khong Thoumoung ©) 


The Shan spelling of the word for Sunday is OICC: RO, (ta naan: noi,) and 


Banchob wrote taf nay! noi’ for Phake, both of which lack the epenthetic ka’. This ka’ 
probably arises as a result of a velar nasal being followed by /n/ in the next syllable. 


6.3.4 Tone 
6.3.4.1 Previous Investigations of Aiton 
6.3.4.1.1 Banchob 
6.3.4.1.1.1 Banchob (24/4/1977) 

Banchob (1977) listed seven tones which she identified for Aiton. Using the 
methodology of Gedney (see 6.1.5.3), Table 6.62 has been derived from the words listed 
by Banchob (24/4/1977): 


Table 6.62: Tone Box for Aiton, derived from Banchob (24/4/1977) 
A B C DL DS 


2 2 

3 

4 7 but very 
little data 
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Description of Tones: 


l. high tone 2 high tone with final falling 
3. low tone with final rising 4. falling tone 

5. low tone 6. rising tone 

7. falling tone with a high tone at the beginning 


It is clear from the above description that: 


Al is a rising tone, and not merged with B123 
A234 is a high falling tone, as it is today 
D123 is a high level tone, as it is today 


C4 & D4 isa falling tone, probably lower than A234, as it is today. 


Unfortunately Dr Banchob’s data do not give a clear enough description of the B 
tone nor C123 for a clear picture to emerge. 


6.3.4.1.1.2 Banchob (Aiton-English-Thai Dictionary) 


In the Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary, Banchob notates ten tones, but most of them 
are very infrequently used. Only tones 1,2,8,9 & 10 are used widely throughout the 
manuscript. It appears that Tones | and 8 refer to the same toneme, because words like kai? 
‘chicken’ and &7/ ‘how many’ belong to the same tone box (B1 ) and have the same tone in 
other Tai varieties. Tone number 10 is usually reserved for dead or checked syllables. 
Table 6.63 compares Banchob’s tones 1, 8 and 10 with Phake: 


Table 6.63: Comparison of Banchob’s tones 1, 8 & 10 


from the Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary 
Aiton — Banchob (Aiton— 


English-Thai Dictionary) Braker iano. (1387 gss 
ki! ki! how many 
ko? ko! heap 

kāņ! kāņ! crossbow 
kük !° kək! to try 
kok!° kauk! a glass 
kon® kaup! curve 
kət kot! to embrace 


If we assume that Banchob’s tones 1, 8 & 10 all refer to the same phonemic tone, 
corresponding with the Ist tone as notated in this study, that Banchob’s tone 2 corresponds 
with the 2nd tone as notated in this study, and Banchob’s 9th tone corresponds with the 3rd 
tone in this study, then with very few exceptions, a three tone system can be posited for the 
Aiton recorded in Banchob’s Aiton-English-Thai Dictionary. 
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6.3.4.1.1.3 Banchob (Tape recordings) 


Old reel-to-reel tape recordings made by Dr Banchob in Bargaon in about 1970 
have recently come to light. Banchob’s methodology for working out the tones was to read 
a series of words from each of the Standard Thai tones and get equivalents in Aiton. She 
pronounced the word in Thai first and then Ai Ne Phalung pronounced the Aiton 
equivalent. Because the B4 box is merged with C123 in Standard Thai, all of the examples 
that she gave were C123 there are as a consequence no examples of B4 tones in her list. 

Table 6.64 lists ten words collected by Banchob: 


Table 6.64: Aiton Tones from the Tapes of Dr Banchob Bandhumedha 4 


Aiton phonemicisation 


ae (after Aiton—English— Aig Al ane i AA Tone Box Gloss 

script Tai Didoa (following this study) 

ow pa? cai? pa! caai? A2 ‘male’ 
AS kin? kin? A2 ‘eat’ 
Bos cit cit! D(S)2 ‘seven’ 
Pa) kai kai! B2 ‘chicken’ 
oy ban? baan? C3 ‘village’ 
B khai’ khai? Cl ‘fever’ 
aT ma‘ maa? C4 ‘horse’ 
~ hai? hai? C4 ‘dry ricefield’ 
os pa? sau’ pa! saau! Al ‘female’ 
age sen’ sen! Al ‘diamond’ 


In the Aiton-English-Tai Dictionary, Banchob notated the two Al tones as 7th tone, 
and the two B2 tones as 8th tone. However careful examination of the recordings shows 
that both are rising tones and it is hard to see why they were differently notated. 

Banchob used the 9th tone to notate both the word for ‘dry ricefield’ and for 
‘fever’, suggesting a C123 and C4 merger, although it must be noted that she also used the 
4" tone to notate words with a C4 tone. 

There is considerable variation in the way that individual Aiton informants 
pronounce the tones in citation, and this may explain the large number of tones notated by 
Banchob. 
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6.3.4.1.2 Diller (1992) 
Diller (1992:18) reported two different systems, in Table 6.65 and Table 6.66: 


Table 6.65: Aiton? Tone Box after Diller (1992) 
A B c DLA DS 


Description of Tones: 
1. low 2. mid falling 3. high falling 
4. low rising 5. mid falling glottalised 6. mid rising 


The tone box in Table 6.65 was described by Diller (1992:19) as ‘undoubtedly 
more conservative’. Despite considerable effort undertaken during the research for this 
study, no speakers could be identified who produced a tone box of this type. The tone box 
in Table 6.65 is quite similar both in distribution and in tone contours to the tonal systems 
found in Phake villages today (see above 6.2.4.4). It should be added that several Aiton 
informants did state that in the past there were more tones in Aiton than the three that are 
found today. 

A second tone box presented by Diller, for which Nabin Shyam Phalung was the 
informant, is given in Table 6.66. It closely relates to the current situation in the Aiton 
villages: 


Table 6.66: Aiton; Tone Box after Diller (1992) 
A B C DL DS 
2 


WN 


| 


Description of Tones: 


1. rising 2; mid falling 3. high falling 


6.3.4.1.3 Current situation 


In October 1996, a word list was elicited from Nabin Shyam Phalung to establish 
the tone box for Aiton, following the methodology established by Gedney (see above 
6.1.5.3). Some inconsistencies were apparent after this list was analysed. Nabin Shyam had 
stated that while he used three or maybe four tones, there might be other Aiton villagers 
who used more tonal contrasts. 

It was decided to first establish what the possible tonal shapes were, and then to 
establish what the contrasts were. In preliminary discussions with Bidya Thoumoung and 
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other Aiton informants in November 1999, five tones were recognised. These were 
described and named as indicated in Table 6.67: 


Table 6.67: Tones in Aiton 


Examples 
a aa) T : ; 
Tone 1 Beug Sin’ sw beg atl N (oY) baa shoulder 
Tone 2 Stage sin! lun? falling tone e maa? ‘to come’ 
Tone 3 Beas sin! sau? resting tone aT maa? ‘horse’ 
Tone 4 BER sig! khun? rising tone N maa‘ ‘dog’ 
Tone 5 Coes sin! tuk? stopped tone N) baa’ ‘mad’ 


After putting together Table 6.67, a word list of about 2000 items was elicited from 
Bidya Thoumoung and recorded. He was then asked to indicate which tone each word had. 
While working through the word list, it became clear that Bidya Thoumoung assigned 
Tone 5 only to dead or checked syllables, and Tone 3 only to syllables with final nasals or 
final vowels, and that therefore Tones 3 & 5 were probably allotones of the same toneme. 

Tone 4 was rarely assigned, and in particular was not assigned to the word for ‘dog’ 
when that word was encountered in the word list. It therefore appeared that tone 4 was a 
sporadic allotone of Tone 1. 

On the basis of this, the following tone box, is proposed for contemporary Aiton 
(Table 6.68): 


Table 6.68: Aiton Tone Box 


A B C DL DS 


WN 


Description of Tones: 


1. mid/high level 
4. mid rising 


2. high level then falling 
5. mid falling glottalised 


3. mid falling 


Examples of the three tones are given in Table 6.69: 


Table 6.69: The Aiton tones 4 


Assamese Aiton Gloss 
M75 manuh one kun ‘person’ 
Aga pakor ones kun? ‘bottom’ 
Sart ubhola kun! ‘to uproot’ 
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A very clear example of the tone merger of Al and B 1—4 is indicated in Table 6.70: 


Table 6.70: Merger of tones in Aiton 


Assamese Aiton 4 Phake 4 Gloss. 
gat ada BE khin! khin® ‘ginger’ 
Br san BE khin! khen! ‘shelf’ 


The relationship between the tones of Aiton and those of Phake is shown in (44): 


44) Phake tones Aiton tones 
Tones! &6 Tone 1 
Tones 2&5 Tone 2 
Tones 3&4 Tone 3 


6.3.4.2 Some examples of tone variations 
6.3.4.2.1 Variation between tones 1 & 4 


In mid 2000, Bidya Thoumoung was asked by letter to assign tones to a series of 
words, after being sent a copy of Table 6.67 above. He sometimes assigned the rising tone, 
Tone 4, to words which have the level tone in Phake, and the level tone, Tone 1, to words 
which have the rising tone in Phake. This suggests that the rising tone (4) is an allotone of 
the level tone (1), or vice-versa. 

Some of Bidya Thoumoung’s tone assignments are listed in Table 6.71, in which, 
for ease of comparison, Shan forms are phonemicised as if they were Phake, where tone 6 
refers to the rising tone. In the Aiton columns, tone 4 refers to the rising tone. Tone | refers 
to the level tone throughout. 


Table 6.71: Variation between the Aiton level tone and rising tone 


Aiton (tones as What the Aiton tone 
assigned by Bidya English Phake Shan would be following 
Thoumoung) Phake & Shan 
lung! ‘big’ lon® lon® lun4 
tang* ‘all’ tün! tan! 
kaa! thaa! ‘Buddhist prayer’ kaa! thaa! kaa! thaa! 
kho4 ‘separately’ kho kho® kho* 

= kheun? kon’ ‘also’ khiin? kon! kon! 


Rising allotones for the tone numbered | are quite common in the texts, particularly 
when the word concerned is the last word is the sentence, as in example (45): 
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45) CoN og CO o% wé EN on cos i 4 
po? thau me? thau? son! ko? kun? phaan! 
father old motherold two CLF person poor 
‘(Once upon a time) there was an old man and an old woman.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes B, No. (1) B, 
told by Mohendra Shyam ©). 


6.3.4.2.2 Possible survival of separate B4 tone 
The only evidence of a possible separate B4 tone was when Bidya Thoumoung 
pronounced the word m&s [kuu? mui] ‘every day’ 4. Here the number 6 has been 


arbitrarily given to refer to a low tone. The word mur? ‘time’ is usually pronounced with 
the high level falling tone. 


6.3.4.3 Short tones in Aiton 
There were a small number of words which Bidya Thoumoung pronounced with 
very short high tones. These words were always open syllables (vowel final). One of these 


is given in Table 6.72, and is compared with a vowel final word with a normal long tone. 


Table 6.72: Short tones in Aiton 4 


Aiton Aiton Phonetic form Gloss 
fazia  diyai tuwa ang ce? [teée] ‘to soak in water’ 
faq eat gin kora a ce! [tee?] ‘to hate, to dislike’ 


Another example pronounced by Bidya Thoumoung with a short tone was taa? 
‘wipe’ (hona in Assamese). This word is not always pronounced with a short tone, as can 
be which can be heard in example (46), spoken by Nabin Shyam. 


46) OF, N A wr MÉ oE 0 4 


ta! taa? haw? khon! an? lum? nan? 
will wipe GIVE khon CLF one that 
‘Will wipe (it) for that one khon.’ 


(Aiton text, Explanation of Hong Khon ceremony È, No. (57) 8, 
told by Nabin Shyam ©) 


Words with short tones do not occur frequently in the texts, and when they do occur 
it seems to be younger speakers who use them. One example is (47), where there is a short 
tone on paa? ‘basket’: 
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D Q os Qos deh, BE 14 


pa? man? khot! pai? kaa! yau? 
basket her leave behindgo GO FINISHED 
‘She left her basket behind.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the monkey and the fox B, No. (5) B, 
told by Bidya Thoumoung @) 


Further research needs to be done into short tones in Aiton. 
6.3.4.4 Other unusual tonal patterns 


In his telling of the history of the Barhula village, Ong Thun pronounced the words 
hau? ‘1P? and kun? ‘person’ with a tones showing falling and then rising. This is 
exemplified in example (48): 


48) oS yf od ws af wl 4 
baan? hau? kun? haa? sip! lan!  3aņ? 
village IPI person 50 CLF have 
‘Our village 50 houses.’ 


(Aiton text, History of Barhula B, No. (4) & told by Ong Thun) 


The wave form @ for this sentence shows a very elear fall then rise on both words. 
It is significant that Ong Thun did not use this tone on Aau? in the sentences spoken 
immediately before example (48). These unusual tones probably mark some discourse 
function which has not been fully explored. 


6.3.4.5 Tone assignment in loan words 


Most loan words in the texts presented in this study are polysyllabic Pali loan 
words. In general, the Ist tone is used for these words, although the third tone can be found 
on the last syllable. An example of Pali loan words is (49): 


49) More n Ygco MÉ oE MS 3 
u! tan! ku! ru! ... pu? pa? wi! te! haa! kan? wan? tuk! an? nai? 
Utangkuru .. Pubbavideha direction west CLF this 
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vA) o ov | 


khau! paa? wan? pwn? 
they side east 
‘And there is Pubbavideha in the west whilst they (= Utangkuru) are in the east.’ 


(Aiton Text, Why Buddha was born in this world 8 , No. (13) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


The assignment of tones to Pali loan words appears to be largely arbitrary. 

There are another group of loan words, this time from Burmese, which have been 
used by the Tais for many generations. The rules of tone assignment for these words have 
not been investigated as part of this study. 


6.3.5 The place of Aiton in Southwestern Tai 


Throughout the discussion on the Aiton tonal system, there has been an underlying 
assumption that the Aiton tones are a merged system. With only three tonemes, Aiton has 
fewer contrastive tones than almost any other language in the Tai family. It is certainly 
plausible that a tonal system like that of the Phake could have merged into what we find in 
Aiton now. 

Yet that is not necessarily so. In the light of the Aiton tonal system, it is worthwhile 
to observe that the reconstruction of proto Southwestem Tai tones posits three tones, as 
discussed above in 6.1.5.3. A similar observation can be made with the vowels, where the 
number and distribution of vowels in Aiton agrees with the reconstruction for proto 
Southwestem Tai in Jonnson (see above 6.1.1.3). 

Indeed it is only the consonant inventory of Aiton that is markedly different from 
the posited proto Language. Since no Tai language has a consonant inventory anywhere 
near as large as that proposed in 6.1.1.1, it may well be that Aiton, with its preservation of 
certain consonant distinctions, its preservation of certain clusters, its seven vowel system 
and three tones, is closer to proto Southwestem Tai than the other daughter languages in 
Assam. 


6.4 Some preliminary observations on Khamyang phonology 


As discussed above in 2.3.4.2, Khamyang is now only spoken in the single village 
of Pawaimukh, in Margherita subdivision of Tinsukia district. Over several visits to 
Pawaimukh, I have made a number of recordings in Pawaimukh, mostly of Chaw Sa Myat 
Chowlik B. 

However, according to the Khamyang informant Deben Chowlik, Chaw Sa Myat 
Chowlik mixes Khamyang speech with Phake. There are several reasons for this. The first 
is that the Khamyangs are used to converging to other dialect norms because they are few 
in number. Secondly, since I am much more familiar with Phake than Khamyang, the 
Khamyang speakers are more likely to converge to Phake forms when recordings were 
being made by me. Furthermore, at least some of the Khamyang speakers feel that their 
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own variety is more difficult to understand that the other varieties. In order to assist 
speakers from other varieties, they tend to converge to them. 

For example, Chaw Sa Myat spoke line (50.1) with Phake phonology and then 
repeated it as (50.2) with Khamyang phonology: 


50.1) Ww ee A qa 
cau? khau® ye? thawć ta! kaa! nai? 
RESP 3Pl PRT where WUL go get 
‘His father said: ‘Where will you get (them)’’ 


50.2) 2 È cy od 
thaw® ti! kaa! lai? 
where WILL go get 
‘Where will you get it?’ 


(Khamyang Story, Of children and kings |, Nos. (8) & (9) B, told by Sa Myat 
Chowlik @) 


The differences between these two sentences relate to the tones and the use of 
initial /I/ in (50.2), for the reflex of proto Southwestem Tai *?d, which is always /n/ in 
Phake. Furthermore, in the word thaur®‘where’, there is a full realisation of [w], the second 
element of the diphthong, in Phake, whereas [w] is hardly audible in the Khamyang 
pronunciation. This is further discussed below in 6.4.2.1. 

Chaw Deben Chowlik @, otherwise known as Chaw Kyun, was bom around 1940 
and never leamed to read Tai, although he is fully proficient in reading Assamese and also 
knows English. His spoken forms are quite distinct from Phake forms, and he believes that 
they represent a more ‘authentic’ Khamyang. Most of the phonological information in this 
brief overview, therefore, is based on the speech of Chaw Deben Chowlik, rather than 
Chaw Sa Myat Chowlik. 


6.4.1 Consonants 


Based on several interviews with Chaw Deben Chowlik, Table 6.73 has been drawn 
up showing the initial consonants of Tai Khamyang: 


Table 6.73: Consonant Phonemes in Khamyang 
Bilabial Dental / Palatal Velar Glottal 
Alveolar 


Voiceless unaspirated stops 
Voiceless aspirated stops 
Voiced stop 

Nasals 

Voiceless fricative 
Semivowel 

Lateral Approximant 
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The distribution of /b/ and /1/ differs from that in other Tai varieties, as shown in 
Table 6.74: 


Table 6.74: Comparison of Khamyang initial /b/, /I/ and /m/ with other Tai varieties 


$ Phake N Khamti 
Baesh Shame Banchob 1987 Aiton Harris 1976 
good lii’ nī? dii? ni! 
star laau> nāu? daau? naaw! 
finger liut niu niu? liw? 
cold laau® nau® naau! naaw4 
speak baa? wa> waa? 
comb bii® wr? wii! wif 
fan bii? wI? wii? wi? 
shoulder maa! mā! baa! 
village maan? man? baan? maan? 


This use of initial [b], rather than [w] is apparently found for all words with 
reflexes of initial *w and *hw in proto Southwestem Tai. It is interesting to note that 


Grierson (see 3.2.6.6) observed that in Nora, ‘the letter o is sometimes ba, but more usually 


wa.’ (1904:179). Chaw Deben Chowlik always pronounces this phoneme as [b], such as in 
example (51), but other Khamyangs do not. 


St gE a Peek. © 


kau baa> wn! caw bii ho® e! bii® 
ISg say NEG be comb head PRT comb 
‘Didn’t I say 617° hob a comb? 


(Khamyang Sentence spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik @) 


Sometimes this realisation of /b/ is somewhat fricativised, as in (52): 


52) 8 Gy T T 


khaam? boi! phraa? tuu! tuu! khaam? nui? 

word bless Buddha same word one 

ayes ws vB v QI 
lət! an? khau yaau? khaam? boi! phraa? 


short CLF 3Pl long word bless Buddha 


‘The words of blessing the Buddha are the same, although ours is short and theirs is 
long.” 


(Khamyang Sentence spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 
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The pronunciation of words which are the reflexes of those that had initial *%d (and 
*?dl) in proto Southwestern Tai is a much more widespread Khamyang feature. Most of the 
Khamyang speakers pronounce such words with initial /I/ at least some of the time. 

Some of the words which have initial /I/ in Khamyang are not found with initial /I/ 
in any other Tai varieties in India. Examples of this include /aau® ‘cold’, which has initial 
/n/ in Aiton, Phake, Khamti and in the reconstruction of proto Southwestem Tai. 
Moreover, I have not been able to identify any words with initial /n/ in Phake that are never 
pronounced with initial /l/ in Khamyang. For example, Chaw Sa Myat pronounces the 
word for little finger as /iu* koi74 (from proto *niuC4). 

It is not clear why the Khamyangs pronounce so many of these words with initial 
AV. It is a distinguishing feature of Khamyang to use initial /!/ for words which are reflexes 
of those with proto initial *?d, and which are pronounced with initial /n/ in Phake. It may 
be that in the terminal stages of the Khamyang language, hypercorrection to // is 
occurring. Alternatively, it may represent a true lateral merger of proto *?d and *?dl 
merging with *n, *hn and *1 to be realised as /I/. Such a merger is found in a robust Tai 
variety, Dehong Dai, in Yunnan province, China. 

Both the pronunciation of initial /b/ and the pronunciation of initial /I/, as discussed 
in the previous paragraph, alternate with the Phake norms of /w/ and /n/ respectively. Chaw 
Sa Myat Chowlik almost always uses /w/ and /n/, following the Phake pattern, even when 
he is using Khamyang tones. 

In example (4) in section 6.2.1 above, it was pointed out that certain function 
morphemes in Phake with initial /k/ show consonant initial lenition. A similar process is 
observed in Khamyang. The initial consonant of the morpheme kaa! ‘GO’, marking past 
tense, is lenited to [?] or zero. This can be seen in example (53), which also shows lenition 
to [y] on the initial /k/ of nan* kə! ‘moreover’. 


53) ander] obs o eos Ta A 


nan* ko! lum? cap! nai? lukt ne? khauć 

moreover forget now child DEF 3Sg 

SS of ME on p mm ou 4 

luk* on! khau® um! taan? _haai® aa4 

child 3P] NEG speak disappear PRT.GO 

‘Moreover, they’ve forgotten, those children now, those children can’t speak, 
its all gone.’ 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language 8, No. (20) 5, 
spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 
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6.4.1.1 Consonant clusters 


Although it has not been possible to make a comprehensive study of initial 
consonant clusters in Khamyang, no words of proto Southwestem Tai origin have been 


recorded with initial consonant clusters. 
There are some words which are not of proto Southwestem Tai origin that do have 


clusters with /r/ as the second member, such as phra? ‘Buddha in example (52) above. 


6.4.2 Vowels 


The ten vowel contrast reported by Diller (1992:17) for the Tai varieties appears to 
be maintained in Khamyang. The vowels are listed in Table 6.75: 


Table 6.75: Vowel phonemes in Khamyang 


There is a clear contrast in height between the close vowels /i,w,u/ and the 
corresponding mid close vowels /e,y,o/, as demonstrated for the Central Vowels in Table 


6.76: 


Table 6.76: Central vowels in Khamyang, pronounced by Deben Chowlik 4 


Assamese Khamyang example English gloss 
utat sula sy? ‘shirt’ 
ara bag" sy® ‘tiger’ 
feat kina su ‘buy’ 
Rant tat bisona para sy! ‘cover, spread’ 
TA CA pone pune swñ ‘straight’ 


Sa Myat Chowlik clearly distinguishes between /u/, in Auu® ‘ear’ and /o/ in ho® 
‘head’, as can be heard in this audio file 4. However, this distinction is also present in 
Phake, and Sa Myat’s speech might be influenced by Phake. 

In the speech of Deben Chowlik, these distinctions also seem to be clear. In 
examples (54) and (55), the mid-close vowels /o/ and /e/ are heard in both in open syllables 
(tof ‘body’ and me? ‘wife’) and in closed syllables (tay /on® ‘all’ and cep! ‘hurt’). The 
realisation of /e/ is clearly mid-close, but the /o/ is less clear, especially fofin example 
(55). A clearer pronunciation of /o/ is found in example (51) above, on the word hof 


‘head’. 
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54) VEJEN o é  aréané BS RE 
lyf py5 naif sii tof tan! lon® cep! na! hwé 
therefore PRT body all hurt how 


S ce] oJ m god i 

khan> _naa® ta! = au? pok* 

direction PRT.QN WILL take retum 

‘So we are distressed, and do not know how we will get (our traditions) back. 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language B, No. (40) B, 
spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 


5) yk cw pt aged éE yo ows h 
han? me? han? lukt taņ! lon® hau? taan? khaam? tai? 
to wife to child all GIVE speak word Tai 


oys A) os « 
sən  khaam? tai? 


teach word Tai 
“We should get out wives and children to learn and speak the Tai language.’ 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language B, No. (42) B, 
poken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 


6.4.2.1 Vowel reduction 


A number of vowel reduction processes with function words are apparent in the 
speech of Chaw Deben Chowlik. For example, the word (/luk*/ in Phake) ‘from’ is 
pronounced by him as [lyk], and is distinguished from the word for ‘child’, (also /luk?/ in 
Phake), as can be heard in examples (56) and (57): 


56) agos Gare a é MME B n a 
luk? maau? lon® maa? cof an lait 
from Mau Lung come generation CLF so 
‘From Mau Lung, generations ago ... 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language ©, No. (26) B, spoken by 
Chaw Deben Chowlik @) 
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57) seo, Ses woes aged m 


nant ko! lum? can! nai? luk’ nef khauć 

there forget now child DEF 3Sg 

N of REN B mua 

luk? on! khau® um! taan? haai® aa‘ 

child 3P] NEG speak disappear PRT.GO 

‘Moreover, they’ve forgotten, those children now, those children can’t speak, 
its all gone.’ 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language ©, No. (20) B, 
spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik @) 


When Juk’ ‘from’ in example (56) and the two tokens of /uk? ‘child’ in example 
(57) are compared closely, it is found that there are three different vowels, as can be heard 
on the audio file 4. The vowel in the second token of /uk* ‘child’ is clearly lower. This 
might be attributed to assimilation to the following mid-open vowel. Phonetically the 
second Juk is [lu?on']. The spectrogram @ of these three vowels clearly shows the 
presence of second formant at around 1000Hz for the words for ‘child’, which is not 
present in the word for ‘from’. 

There is also a process of reduction of the second member of the diphthong /aw//. 
The latter was already commented above in the speech of Chaw Sa Myat (see above 
example (50)), and is one of the more noticeable differences between Phake and 
Khamyang. 

The words thau® ‘where’ and hawr? ‘give’ occur quite frequently but in each case 
the final /w/ is barely audible (see for example Aaus7in example (55) above). This could be 
notated phonetically as [aa°}. This is so striking that a casual observer might initially hear 
the vowels as simply [aa], and the pronunciation [aa] for these words is accepted by the 


Khamyangs. 
There are a number of other vowel reduction processes that have been observed, 


such as *lai4 ‘so’ being realised as [1x4] in example (54) above. 


6.4.3 Tones 


The Khamyang tonal system has six tones with a different distribution from the six 
tones of the Phake (see 6.2.4.4). The tone box’? in Table 6.77 is based on an interview and 
some words recorded in April 2001. The informant was Chaw Deben Chowlik. This tone 
box differs from the Phake, where A23 is merged with A4, and B4 is a separate tone. It 
also differs from Khamti where A | is merged with B123. 


!0 T am very grateful to Jerrold Edmondson for discussing these tones with me. 
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Table 6.77: Tones in Khamyang 


mid level with slight fall 

high level then falling 

low, falling and glottalised 

high level then falling with glottal ending (weaker glottalisation than tone 3) 
low falling 

level, with possible rise at the end 


The numbering of the Khamyang tones in this study follows the Phake numbering 
as closely as possible. Because of the different distribution of the tones, A23, which are 
tone 2 in Phake, are numbered as tone 5 in Khamyang. All other boxes have the same tone 
number as Phake, although the contour and quality of the tones differs. 

Table 6.78 exemplifies five of these tones on the syllable maa, as spoken by Deben 
Chowlik. 


Table 6.78: Tones 1—4 and 6 @ pronounced on the syllable maas in Khamyang 
Assamese Gloss Tai Khamyang 


FR kandho ‘shoulder’ maa! 
SSI kukur ‘dog’ maaf 
IERT boliya ‘crazy’ maa? 
sat əha ‘come’ maa? 
aiot ghura ‘horse’ maa‘ 


Unlike in the other varieties of Tai spoken in Assam, the C4 tone (tone 4) is a high 
falling tone, with only an abrupt glottal closure clearly distinguishing it from the A4 tone 
(tone 2). The contours of tones 2 and 4, however, are almost identical: both are high level 
and falling. The contour of these two tones differs significantly from the Sth tone, which is 
low falling. Table 6.79 compares the Ist, 4th and 5th tones on the syllable kaa. 
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Table 6.79: Tones 1, 4 and 5 @!! on the syllable kaa 4 in Knhamyang 


Assamese Gloss Tai Khamyang 
aq dzabo ‘go’ kaa! 
seat kauri ‘crow’ kaa? 
TIANA bepar ‘business’ kaa‘ 


The difference between the C4 tone and the cognate tone in Phake is exemplified in 
(58), where Sa Myat Chowlik pronounces a sentence first in Phake, then rather more 
quietly with Khamyang phonology. The overall effect is of a high falling tone followed by 
a low falling tone in the case of Phake kin? nyf, compared with a low falling tone followed 
by a high falling tone with final glottal in the case of Khamyang kin? /y4 


58) A ASNE A cvs AE a 
khaw? kin? ny khau? kin? Iy? 
want eat meat want eat meat 
‘Want to eat meat.’ 


(Khamyang Story, Of children and kings 2, No (65) B 
told by Sa Myat Chowlik @) 


The A1 tone (tone 6) and the B123 tone (tone 1) are similar. They are both level, 
and both at about the same pitch, but the key difference is the possible final rise in tone 6, 
which is not found in tone 1. This final rise is much less pronounced than in Tai Phake, and 
was another difference between examples (50.1) and (50.2) above. Clear examples of the 
rising tone in connected speech can be heard with the words s//*and /o7®in example (54) 
above. 

Where there is no contrast required, the 6th tone can even fall, as in example (51) 
above, where the word brif at the end of the sentence clear falls. This can be seen in the 
pitch contour diagram @. 

The first tone can be either level, as with uu/in (59.1) or falling, as with uu’ in 
(59.2): 


59.1) (ae) ovs on, mM same 
kii! ban? ta! uu! 
how many day will stay same 
‘How many days will you stay, it’s the same (as in Phake).’ 


1l This image was slightly edited to remove the effects of certain background noises. 
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59.2) Ñ ov A Na 
kii! ban? ta! uu! 
how many day will stay 
‘How many days will you stay.’ 


(Khamyang sentences spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 


This has been only been a brief sketch of Khamyang phonology. Moreover it is 
largely based on the speech of a single informant, and it is not clear whether this sketch 
represents the Khamyang speech community adequately. Readers who wish to hear the 
Khamyang, as spoken by Deben Chowlik, are enjoined to examine the story of The 
Hunter’s Parrot |B. The text contains some other features of Deben Chowlik’s speech, 
such as word fusion as demonstrated in (60): 


60) myn‘ .. cau phaa* kon? fian> bait 4 
at that time _... king CLF.one have KEEP 


(Khamyang story, The Hunter’s Parrot B, No. (1) B, 
spoken by Chaw Deben Chowlik ©) 


The first morpheme in (60) is a combination of mus? ‘time’ and nan‘ ‘that’, with the 
whole word being in the fourth tone. A second fused morpheme is [kon*] which is a 
combination of ko% ‘CLF’ and nyy? ‘one’. It also takes the fourth tone. In both cases the 
fourth tone (high falling glottal) seems to override the fifth tone (low falling). Perhaps the 
contour and other features of the fourth tone are stronger than those of the fifth tone, and 
this is why both of these fused forms bear the fourth tone. 


6.5 Some preliminary observations on Ahom phonology 


6.5.1 Consonants 


Based on the Ahom alphabet, and assuming that there was a one to one 
correspondence between the glyphs for the initial consonants and their phonemes, the 
following phoneme table (Table 6.80) can be presented. 

Because Ahom is no longer spoken as a mother tongue (see above 2.2), any 
discussion of the Ahom consonants must be based on written sources. We are fortunate to 
have access to an eighteenth century Ahom-Assamese word list, the Bar Amra (manuscript 
No. 31 in the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Guwahati.). This 
manuscript, written entirely in Ahom script, gives definitions for several thousand Ahom 
words in Assamese. By analysing this manuscript, we may be able to establish the status of 
at least some of the Ahom phonemes. 
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Table 6.80: Possible Consonant Phonemes in Ahom 
Bilabial Dental / Palatal Velar Glottal 
Alveolar 


Voiceless unaspirated stops 
Voiceless aspirated stops 
Voiced stop 
Nasals 
Voiceless fricative 
Semi vowel 
Rhotic Approximant 
Lateral Approximant 


In Assamese the reflex of proto Indic *y, the palatal semi vowel, is realised as [3], 
[d3] or [z] and phonemicised as /z/'?. In the Bar Amra, this consonant is usually written 
with Ahom <w> which is the reflex of proto Tai *y, also a palatal semi vowel. Given that 
Aiton shows fricativisation of the palatal semi vowel (see 6.3.1.1.6 above), it might be that, 
at least in the late 18th century, the reflex of the palatal semi vowel in Ahom was [3] or 
[d3]. For this reason both <y> and <3> were listed for the palatal semi-vowel in Table 6.80. 


Example (61) from the Bar Amra exemplifies Ahom /y/~/3/: 


i? 
bd 
6) M wW Q Lgi \ 
kaa cam baa yaa bor / 3aa bor 
go PRT say go (Assamese zabo) 
‘Kaa means ‘go’.’ 


The reflex of proto Southwestem Tai *c is still pronounced as [c] in both Aiton and 
Phake. However in Assamese, the reflex of proto Indic *c is always [s]. Present day 
Ahoms generally pronounce Tai words with initial /c/ as if they had initial /s/. If this were 
so in the late 18th century, we might expect to find Assamese words with /s/ being written 
with both Ahom <w> /c/ and <w> /s/. However, in that portion of the Bar Amra so far 
examined, there is no examples of Ahom <ve> being used for /s/ in any Assamese word. 
This suggests that Ahom /c/ was maintained as a phoneme towards the end of the Ahom 
era. 

There is one interesting orthographical usage in the Bar Amra, and that is the use of 
subscript /r/ to mark the voiced aspirate series. For example, in (62), the Assamese word is 
pronounced [muk b®snibor]. The voiced aspirate /bh/ is written with Ahom <w> /ph/ and 
the subscript /r/. In Ahom this cluster would have been pronounced /phr/. 


? I am very grateful to Dr Jyotiprakash Tamuli of Guwahati University for his assistance on Assamese 
phonology. 
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A 4 
s) Ww a w we Y n 
khe cam baa mukh phraņi bər 
khe PRT say remove the evil eye (Assamese muk" baņibo) 
‘Khe means ‘to remove the evil eye’.’ 


As Diller (1992:14) observed, Ahom maintains at least one of the proto 
preglottalised stops, namely /d/, which is a reflex of proto *?d. The Ahom symbol for /d/, 
<y> is very similar to that for /n/ <«>, and when reading manuscripts, it is not always clear 
which letter is intended. This may suggest that in Ahom, as in Aiton, words with initials 
that are reflexes of proto **d varied between /n/ and /d/ in initial position. 

In written Ahom it can sometimes be difficult to distinguish <v> /m/ from <v> /b/. 
Ahom /b/ is itself a merger of proto *?b and proto *w, and since in many other Tai varieties 
the reflexes of proto *?b merge with proto *m, the orthographical similarity of these two 
symbols is a source of some problems. 

Finally, the printed edition of the Bar Amra (B.K. Barua and Phukan 1964), 
together with the earlier Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary (G.C. Barua 1920) contained 
a number of words with initial consonant clusters. These initial consonant clusters are not 
found in the Bar Amra, although some Ahom words do appear with clusters in Ahom 
manuscripts. Until there is a thorough study of the old Ahom manuscripts, historical 
reconstructions which rely on initial consonant clusters listed by G.C. Barua (1920) or 
B.K. Barua and Phukan (1964) should be treated with caution. 


6.5.2 Vowels 


In the scripts used by the Tai of Northeast India, only six contrastive vowels are 
written. This is despite the fact that Phake and Khamyang clearly have nine contrastive 
vowels. This means that it is difficult to reconstruct the Ahom vowel system from the 
script alone. One clue comes from the marking of front vowels in open syllables. In Phake, 
where there are three contrastive front vowels, words like ye? ‘granary’ and me? ‘wife’ are 
written with initial sos! tho* (c—-), just as words with final /-e/ would be. In Aiton, on the 
other hand, where /e/ and /i/ have merged, these words are written with Jug! kī’ ten! (©) 
[ii]. 

The Aiton pattern is also found in Ahom, at least in the Bar Amra, where the word 
for wife is written as I (mii) and granary as uP (yii), as in examples (63): 


$ 
63.1) Ò w q WÀ u 
mii cam baa tiiro tak 
mii PRT say female (Assamese tiruta) 
‘M ři means ‘a female’.’ 


(Bar Amra, p 8 top line ©) 
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Ý lA 
632) Y w q niw n 
yii cam baa phrəraloək 
yii PRT say granary (Assamese b'oral) 
‘Yri means ‘a granary’. 


(Bar Amra, p 13 third line ©) 
‘Given that Ahom phonology appears to be similar to Aiton in several other ways, it 
is possible that the Ahom vowel system, at least in the final stages of the language, was the 


same as Aiton (see above 6.3.2.2). This is given in Table 6.81: 


Table 6.81: Possible vowel phonemes in Ahom 


Some Ahom manuscripts also appear to show vowel mergers that are not found in 
the spoken Tai languages. Example (64) shows the diphthong /au/ notated with the same 
spelling as /aw/: 


64) w we mw w É ven 
kau? cau? tak! lau? haw? naan? nai? pin? 
ISg RESP will tell GIVE lady hear 
‘I will tell so that you can listen.’ 


(Aiton text, Advice to women 5, No. (6) B, told by Nabin Shyam ©) 


This would suggest that there has been a merge of /au/ and /aw/, something which 
is found in the speech of modem Ahom priests when intonation Ahom manuscripts. 
Example (64) is from an Ahom Buddhist manuscript. The Ahoms were usually not 
Buddhist, it is possible that this manuscript was written by a practising Buddhist of another 
Tai community who knew Ahom script and that therefore this example may not give us 
any information about Ahom phonology. 


6.5.3 Tones 


Almost nothing is known of the original tonal system of the Ahoms. Grierson, 
having indicated that there should be tones in Ahom, and that tradition is silent on the 
matter, stated: 


Moreover, in the one word, the tones of which I have been able to ascertain, they differ 
from those of the Khāmtī and Shan. This is the word mā, which, when it means ‘a 
horse’, has in Ahom a long tone, and in Khamti an abrupt tone, while mā, ‘a dog’, has 
in Ahom an abrupt tone, but in Khamti and Shan a rising inflection. (1904:90) 
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It would be most curious if this statement reflected the situation. The abrupt tone 
referred to is presumably a glottalised or creaky tone, a feature of C tones and occasionally 
B tones, but rarely if ever of A tones (see the discussion of tones in 6.1.5.3 above). 
Grierson gave no information about his source for this claim, and it must be treated with 
some caution. 

The only attempt to reconstruct Ahom tones has been Weidert (1979), who 
compared the Shan, Standard Thai and Khamti tonal systems in order to make a 
reconstruction of the Ahom tonal system (see above 3.2.14.2). I do not believe that this 
methodology was valid. First of all it failed to take into account the tonal systems of the 
other Tai languages remaining in Assam, the Aiton, Khamyang and Phake. Secondly, 
Weidert’s methodology gave equal weight to each of the three languages, even although 
Standard Thai is not part of the Shan group and on linguistic grounds appears to have been 
separated from Ahom for a long time. Future attempts to reconstruct the original Ahom 
tone system might involve: 

e Exploring foreign sources, particularly from China, which have data about 
the Ahom. It is likely that Chinese missions visited Assam over the 
centuries, and if they did, they may have collected some linguistic 
information about Ahom. Any recording of the Ahom language in Chinese 
would encode information about the Ahom tones. 

e Comparing the tonal systems of the existing Tai languages of Assam and 
trying to explain how they came about. Existing Tai tone systems are quite 
different from those in, for example, Shan state of Burma. This may be due 
to the influence of the Ahom. 


6.5.4 Ahom and Aiton 


Interestingly, the putative reconstructions for the inventories of Ahom consonants 
(see above Table 6.80 and Ahom vowels (see above Table 6.81) are very similar to those 
found for Aiton, (see above 6.3.1 and 6.3.2 respectively). In addition, Aiton and Ahom 
both preserve some initial consonant clusters. 

Given this, and the Aiton traditions about contact with King Suhungmung as far 
back as 1500 and Grierson’s statements on the Aitons being interpreters for the Ahoms 
(see above 2.3.1), it might be well to rethink the relationship between Aiton and Ahom. 

It may be that some aspects of contemporary spoken Aiton, particularly those that 
differ from the other Tai languages, are features that might have been present in the Ahom 
language. 

It is to be hoped that further research on the relationship between Aiton and Ahom 
will be possible in future years. 


T Writing 


All the various Tai communities in India are literate. The scripts that they use are 
all related to the other scripts of mainland Southeast Asia, and like them are descended 
from Indic scripts. There are two distinct systems in use amongst the Tai of Assam: the 
Ahom script, and the scripts of the other Tai groups. The living Tai scripts are known in 
Phake as ©25c8eS03 to? lik tai? ‘Tai writing’, or simply Lik Tai. 

Only a brief survey of the Ahom script will be presented here, so that it can be 
referred to and compared with the script in use amongst the other Tai groups. The Ahom 
script was discussed in very great detail by Ranoo (1986). 


7.1 Ahom Script 


Scholars differ as to the origins and date of the Ahom script. The leading scholars 
among the Ahom community, for example J.N. Phukan, believe that the Ahom script was 
brought with King Sukapha MEMU su kaa phaa), suggesting a date for the genesis of 
the script in the 12th or 13th century. This, however, would appear to predate the time at 
which the merger of proto voiced and voiceless consonants occurred’, (see 6.1.1.2) as had 
the script been devised at that time, it would be expected that it would have marked this 
distinction, as the Thai, Lao and Lanna scripts all do. This issue will be discussed further in 
7.6 below. 

Table 7.1 lists the initial consonants of Ahom in two fonts, the first of which is 
based on the printed Ahom font developed for the publication of Ahom texts in the first 
half of the 20th century, and the second of which is based on an Ahom manuscript.? The 
transcription into Roman script is that of B.K. Barua and Phukan (1964). The order of the 
consonants in Table 7.1 is that given by B.K. Barua and Phukan (1964:198), itself based on 
the order in which the consonants first appear in the Bar Amra (see 3.2.9). 

The column headed ‘reconstructed phoneme’ posits a pronunciation for these 
consonants at the end of the period of the Ahom Kingdom. This is discussed at 6.5.1 
above. 

The last two consonants may have been added later. The glyph y /d/ almost 
certainly represents an Ahom phoneme, but the symbol is very similar to W /n/. As 
discussed above in 6.5.1, the phonemes /n/ and /d/ may have been in variation in Ahom, as 
they are in Aiton today. The glyph W /dh/ is listed in B.K. Barua and Phukan (1964), but it 
is not accepted here as an Ahom phoneme. The glyph was developed from w /th/ and was 
probably used only for borrowed words. 


' The script used in Thailand dates from around the 12th or 13th century. The fact that there are 44 
consonant glyphs in the Thai script is thought to suggest that the distinction of voiced and voiceless 
consonants was still in place at that time in Thailand. 

2 The manuscript on which the font shapes were based was a religious text dealing with chicken bone 
augury. I am very grateful to Sri Atul Borgohain for allowing me to make a copy of this manuscript. 
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Table 7.1: Initial Consonants in Ahom 


Transcription into Cognate Cognate 
Ahom letter (eee Ratan Nae pone as = “Shatin panes tt 

(manuscripttono" sad Phukan (1064) phoneme Phake Aiton 
m M k /k/ /k/ /k/ 
Ye vo kh /k*/ /k*/ /k*/ 
v t ng /n/ /y/ /n/ 
G (4 n /n/ /n/ /n/ 
OA mM t /t/ /t/ /t/ 
v U p /p/ /p/ /p/ 
w w ph /p*/ /p*/ /p*/ 
v v b /b/ /m/, /w/ Ml, /w/ 
Y Y m /m/ /m/ /m/ 
w w j /j/~/d3/ /j/ /3/ 
w w s /te/ /te/ /tg/ 
w w th /th/ /t*/ /t*/ 
& @ r /r/ /h/ Ih/, /r/ 
w vu l MV M MV 
w w ch /s/ /s/ /s/ 
y w fi /p/ /p/ /p/ 
“ v h /h/ /h/ /h/ 
m “ - - - - 
5 y d /d/ /n/ /al 
- w dh Id¥/ M a 


In addition to these consonants, all of which occur regularly in the manuscripts, 
there are a number of consonants used for borrowed words, most of which are derived 
from existing Ahom consonants. These are shown in Table 7.2: 
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Table 7.2: Ahom Consonants used for borrowed words 


Ahom letter 


wy 
P 


Ahom letter 


(manuscript font) 


(P) 


(PP) 


Transcription into 
Roman, Barua and 
Phukan (1964) 


8 
8 
8 
gh 
jh 
bh 
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Table 7.3 shows the vowels of Ahom. As in most of the alphabets based on old 
Indic alphabets, vowels cannot stand alone, but have to be attached to a consonant. In 
Table 7.3 they are all shown below with initial /k/ (™), and with a final /-k/ when showing 
the method of writing medial vowels. 


Ahom Recon- 
Symbol structed 
y Phoneme 


Cognate 
sound in 


Phake 


Syllable final vowels 


“~ /al, lax/ 


rv lil 


ver /e/ 
“M /wW 
vr lal 


ro /uu/ 


a, a 
i (7) 
e, € 
u (ti), o 
2 


ü, ə 


Cognate 
sound in 
Aiton 
a, aa 
i (ii) 
E 
u (uu) 
2 


wW 


Table 7.3: Ahom Vowels 


Ahom 
Symbol 


¢ 
mm 


iri 


mM 
q 
ALA 


Recon- 
structed 
Phoneme 


Syllable medial vowels 


/al, /a:/ 


/i/, lel 


/uu/ 


Cognate 
sound in 
Phake 


Cognate 
sound in 


w, 


The phonemic values given for the vowels in Table 7.3 are discussed above in 


6.5.2. 


In addition to the consonants and simple vowels there are three symbols which are 
used for diphthongs and vowels with final consonant combinations. These are listed in 


Table 7.4: 
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Table 7.4: Combined vowel and consonant signs or diphthong signs in Ahom 


a /au/ (sometimes /au/) 
“M /am/, /am/ 
q /ai/, /ai/ 


7.1.1 A note on the transcription of the Ahom script 


In the foregoing section, reconstructions of the phonemes of Ahom are presented. 
Sometimes a single phoneme is written in more than one way as is still the case today with 
some of the contemporary Tai scripts. Any transcription of an Ahom text using those 
phonemic reconstructions will be useful to scholars, but would not allow scholars to 
reconstruct the original Ahom script if it is not presented. 

A transcription from which the original script is recoverable requires a one-to-one 
mapping between original Ahom glyph and the Roman symbol standing for it. Several 
issues arise. How should, for example, should the syllable /ke/ be transcribed? It is written 
vM, respectively the symbol for /e/ and the symbol for /k/. A rigorous one-to-one 
correspondence might require us to transcribe this as <ek>, but this could then be confused 
with the syllable /ek/, written 4, 

Table 7.5 compares the transcription system in Terwiel and Ranoo (1992) with the 
phonemic system in this work, and three other possible transcriptions being considered, as 
well as a proposal from Francois Jacquesson (pers.comm.). The upper case C stands for 
any consonant. 


Table 7.5: Proposals for Ahom transcription 


Terwiel & Morey 
Ritioe hitanemic Morey (1) Morey(2) Morey(3) Jacquesson 


4 a a/aa CCq CaC CCq (CaC) 
a a Ca Ca C: ä 


Ahom script 


e € ‘ eCé Cee eC] e 


Ss DU Sa =e te 
A 2 
. p 
a s 


eu aul Cé Caeu C] eu 
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4 o 3 Co Co Co o 
VAL o 2 eCa Coo eCa ô 
SY aw au Coé Cau Co] au 
mó au Cwq/Coq Cao Cw ao 
4 ai ai Cj Cai Cj ai 
% oi ai CoJ Coi Coj oi 
yt ui ui Cuj Cui Cuj iu 
myo u Ciuwq Ceuw Cuiw îu 
Mo Ciuwq Ceuw CEw ü 
Mó ? Cîwq Ciiw Clw fo 
“m am am Cam Cam CM am 
(um) Cum Cum CuM (um) 


The proposed transliteration headed Morey (1) follows two principles. 

e A single roman symbol, sometimes with diacritic, is used to express a single Ahom 
symbol. 

e Ahom symbols that are written before, that is to the left of, the consonant (marked 
<C>) are written to the left. Symbols written above, below or after (to the right of) 
the consonant are written to the right. Where there is both a symbol above and 
below, the symbol are presented in which they would be written, so for 1, we 
propose <iu>, whereas for © we propose <wq>. 


There are some problems with this approach, apart from the very unnatural way in 
which a transcription would appear. Firstly the symbol o . This is transliterated as <wq>, 
based on the fact that in the cognate Tai scripts, this is a consonant <w> followed by the 
final consonant symbol, for which we use <q>. However the <w> here is the same as the 
symbol for <o>, just placed in a slightly different position. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the symbol $, for which we propose <am>, a 
digraph to indicate a single symbol. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of unwritten /a/. Should it be notated in a transcription 
or not? Following the principles outlined above, it would not be. 

Finally, the difference between ws and milo is not made clear in Morey (1). The 
digraph <iu> was chosen for l because it is, in effect, a shorthand way of doing those two 
characters. In Ahom, however, it is usually rendered as a single graph, at least in modern 
Ahom. 

The problems with this system of transcription can be seen in (1), where the 1“ line 
is the Ahom script, the second the transliteration proposed here, the third the transliteration 
after the Ahom Lexicons and the fourth a presumed phonemic transcription, in which 
doubled vowels indicate vowel length. 
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S c e e 
D wir ms w W É & y y 
cn nj kowq ya ti bnq rowq di di 
cang nai kao ju ti bān rāo di di 
can nai kau d3u ti baan rau di di 
now l1Sg live at village IPI good good 


‘Now I am very well at our village.’ 


To overcome some of these problems, a second system, headed Morey (2) is 
presented. It arises out of the following principles: 


° Avoiding the use of diacritics 
° Using doubled symbols for long vowel signs, that is <ii> and <uu> 
° Using digraphs for some simple vowels not in English, 
such as <eu> forl [w]. 
e This leads to the use of trigraphs for the complex -" [aw]. 
° The complex dà is analysed as a long version of -. 


There are several inherent weaknesses in this proposed system: 

Firstly, digraphs sometimes represent simple vowels (such as <eu> for [w]) and 
sometimes complex vowels or diphthongs, as is the case with <ai>, for [ai]. 

Secondly, a symbol<a> is written to mark [a] in stop final and nasal final syllables. 
In this circumstance, no Ahom symbol appears. To mark something which is not there 
would appear to violate a basic principle of transliteration. 

Thirdly, the problem arises of how to categorise the symbol ;. For this symbol the 
diacritic <ä> was chosen, because <a> and <aa> were already used. 

The transcription proposed by Francois Jacquesson favours the use of diacritics, 
and generally follows the principle of a single graph for a simple vowel and a digraph for a 
complex vowel or diphthong, with the symbols more or less corresponding to the phonetic 
values. There are some exceptions. Both mo and m6 refer to the same sound [w], but the 
first is transcribed as <iu> and the second as <ii>. 

Secondly, the symbol? is given as <iu> when phonetically it is [ui]. 

Thirdly, like Morey (2), Jacquesson presumably writes the vowel <a> when 
nothing is written in the case of words like mñ, which would be transcribed as <kak>. 
This is not really transliteration of the graph mvh, because one of the symbols of the Ahom 
script, namely Tis not transcribed, and one of the symbols of the transcription, <a> is not 
present in the Ahom. 

The final column, headed Morey (3), is simply the Ahom script of the 6" column, 
as typed, and then converted back to a Roman font. It is an absolutely one to one 
transliteration of the typeface of the original Ahom. It must be noted however that the 
symbol -6, transliterated as <w> was made a single symbol in the Ahom font, although in 
reality it is two symbols, a reduced form of the Ahom consonant /b/ - originally /w/ and the 
final consonant sign. 
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7.2 Aiton & Phake Script 


7.2.1 Initial Consonants 


The Tai alphabet, (oyc8eSe3 tuu? lik? tai? in Aiton and 0xéc8oSe3 to? lik? tai? in 
Phake), contains 18 initial consonants. The symbols used vary from manuscript to 
manuscript and from scribe to scribe, with those presented in Table 7.6 being those found 
in the Aiton and Phake fonts (see below 7.8). The Phake transcription in this table is that of 
Banchob (1987), with the Aiton transcription being that proposed in this work. 


Table 7.6: Initial Consonants in Aiton & Phake 


A Phonetic Phonetic 
Aiton Phake Transcript- Aiton w Transcript- Phake jaw 
. piar realisation PER, realisation 
Symbol Symbol ion in Aiton Phoneme ie ion in Phake Phoneme i 
in Aiton in Phake 
Mm m k Ik/ [k] k /k/ [k] 
N N kh /k*/ [k*], [x] kh /k*/ [k*], [x] 
c € y hn [o] i) /y/ [n] 
vo JO c /c/ [tc] c /te/ [te] 
(819) GU s /s/ [s], Of] s /s/ [s] 
N N ñ Iw [n] ñ Iw [n] 
oD oD t /t/ [t] t /t/ [t] 
€0 €0 th /th/ [t] th /th/ [t] 
» n n&d  //,/d/ {n], [d] n In/ Ín] 
O oO p /p/ [p] p /p/ [p] 
oo CO ph /p*/ [pP], [9] ph /pt/ (p*], [4] 
2 o m&b /m/,/b/ [m], [b] m /m/ [m] 
uo SU) 3 ly (3], UI y jf UJ 
© © r Irl [r] - 
aw) oO M (1 l M (1) 
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© (3) w /w/ íw], [B] w /w/ [w] 
p p h /h/ [h] h M/ [h] 
M M = (h $ 5 (D) i 


As can be seen in Table 7.6, there are two Aiton phonemes not expressed in the 
script, namely /d/ and /b/. The Aiton sometimes use the Burmese symbols 3 for /d/ and © 
for /b/. In this work, both in the examples presented and in the texts that form the 
electronic appendix, both options are used, sometimes in the same example, as in example 
(15.4) in Chapter 4. In defence of this inconsistency, it must be said that contemporary 
Aiton writing is equally inconsistent, although in older manuscripts the Burmese symbols 
for /d/ and /b/ are rarely found. 

In Phake, /r/ is not a phoneme, although it may be pronounced in careful speech. 
The symbol is used in manuscripts for Pali words. 


7.2.1.1 Shapes of the Consonants 


Many of the consonants are based on circular elements. The symbol for /w/, which 
is a plain circle in Burmese and Shan, was in the opinion of villagers of both communities 
preferable if there was a small black dot on the inside of the left hand side of the circle, as 
in ©. This black dot is a feature that marks the writing of the Tais of Northeast India as 
being different from that in Shan State. 

In some manuscripts the black dot is much larger than in others. Black dots of the 
larger type are exemplified in the Aiton Creation of the World ©, which may be several 
hundred years old. Black dots of the smaller type are exemplified in the Book of history 
from the time of the ancestor Chaw Tai Lung up until Sukapha @. 

Many of the consonants are based on one or two circles, some of which may be 
open. The glyph €0 /th/, for example, is formed from two adjacent circles, whereas ©? /t/ is 
formed from a circle on the left and a circle open at the bottom on the right. 

The small black dots were added to most of the consonants, although in the case of 
/c/ and /ph/ — both consonants based on a full circle and an incomplete circle — the Aiton 
consultants asked for a dot on the inside of the circle on the right of the character and the 
Phakes preferred it not to be there. It appears that the Phakes preferred to have a dot only 
when it was on the left hand circle, whereas the Aitons would allow it for any one circle, 
but not in both. 

The only major difference between the two scripts was with the character for /n/, 
which has a different form for Aiton and Phake, although both are reflexes of symbols 
which were historically the same. 

In the case of /ph/ there is an alternate version where the open circle of the first half 
of the character is flipped. This was the form preferred by the late Aimya Khang Gohain, 
as in, as in Table 7.7: 
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Table 7.7: Forms of the consonant /ph/ 
Aiton Phake Form proposed by Aimya Khang Gohain Phoneme 


a>) CO Ve) ph 


7.2.2 Final consonants 


Table 7.8 lists those consonants as found in final position, where they are generally 
marked with the sign ~“, called saatsat* This sign is now obligatory, but is often absent in 
old manuscripts, (see for example Book of calling back the khon @ p. 3, showing Nos. (40) 
ff. B in the analysis.) 


Table 7.8: Final consonants in Aiton and Phake 


Aiton Ehake Transcription Notes 
Symbol Symbol P 
os os -k 
é E -) 
vo vd -t used only in certain words after S Ail, lel, lel 
P /n/ after A causing the vowel to be realised as /e/,/e/ 

on 74] ; /i/ after P realised as /ui/ or /oi/ 
o5 oS -t 

8 4 -n 

ó J -P 

JS S -m 

6 6 -u, Ø zero after 9, which is realised as /w/ (/ii/) or /x/ (/a/) 


7.2.2.1 Subscripted consonants 


Several consonants are also found in subscripted form. There are two types. Firstly, 
the consonants that can be the second member of an initial consonant cluster, that is the 
approximants /r/, /w/ and /y/. These have a different form in clusters from their initial form, 
listed in Table 7.9, in combination with the letter /k/. 
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Table 7.9: Subscripted consonants in Aiton and Phake 
Notes 


Tai symbol Name in Phake Transcription 


Ge ya! let! kr 
Q hā! tho! kw 

REN by This sign is sometimes used to indicate 
P ya’ the vowels /e/ or /e/. 


A second series of subscripted consonants is used in multisyllabic borrowed words, 
in which there may be doubled consonants in the language from which the words were 
borrowed. The subscripted consonants that have been recorded in Aiton manuscripts are 


listed in Table 7.10: 


Table 7.10: Subscripted final consonants in Aiton and Phake 


Tai Character Transcription Examples 


k AVÉ sak! ka! rit! ‘era’ 
D B ow sak! ka! rit! ‘era 
x c 
vO 
ae t ENB aa! tii! pa! tii! ‘king, lord’ 
BA th QRUN Puk! tal huu? ‘Wednesday’ 
s p qurBcooyx pu? pa? wi! te! ha? ‘Pubbavideha’ 
Eo y 
ie pal jalci > 
= l COYR? we' pu' la ‘Vepula 


7.2.3 Vowels 


Whilst the consonant system is fully capable of expressing the range of phonemes, 
the vowel system is underspecified, as is shown in Table 7.11 where the various vowel 
symbols are combined in open syllables with the dummy consonant v7. 


Table 7.11: Vowel symbols in open syllables 


Transcription Transcriptionin Phonetic realisation Phonetic realisation 


Aiton Symbol Phake Symbol Cy ae : 
in Aiton Phake in Aiton in Phake 

MN NÌ a, aa a, ā [a] [a:] [a] [a:] 
VRA aon a, aa a, a [a] [a:] [a] [az] 
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Ê B ii I [iz] [ir] 


Mm MN uu a [u:] [u:] 
cm cm E e, € [ẹ] [e] & [e] 
EN ENN 9 2 [9] [9] 
É É (0) o [9] [o] 
RE RE wu ü, ə [u] [u] & [x]/[ə] 


By far the most common symbol for /a/ is 4: but the alternate symbol —2 is used in 
several circumstances. In manuscripts it is often used for the unstressed syllables in Pali 
words such as OncSux tuk! kha? ‘suffering’ from Pali dukkha (Grandfather teaches 
Grandchildren Proverb No. 15 8). 

However, the symbol is also found for Tai words, such as khaa? and cau? phaa?in 
Table 7.12, where all the occurrences of this symbol in the Aiton manuscript, Treaty 
between the Aitons and the Turungs © are listed: 


Table 7.12: Use of the symbol —: in The Treaty between the Aiton and the Turung 


h i s Ref i 
Aiton script Preen English A N 

transcription text 

ws khaa? ‘straw’ (4) 
ové pa! cau? ‘messenger’, literally ‘person-employ’ (25) 
Orem pa! ke! ‘old men’ (31) 
vQdco: cau? phaa? ‘king’ (32) 
lauren) la! aam? Proper name (35) 


2 


MN oð kan? naa? taa? paai ‘in future’, literally ‘side-face-eye-side’ (51), (67) 


oor ta? ‘IMP’ (56) 
miða kum! mai? la! wo! Proper name, probably Singpho (102) 
INO aa! ma! khaam! ‘accept on behalf of’ (103) 
or ma! ‘NEG’ (111) 


Referring to the symbol —:, Diller (1992:19) observed that ‘occasionally a visarga- 
like symbol’ was used in words which have or once had the C tone (see 6.1.5.3). There are 
some examples in Table 7.12 which are the original C tone, such as cau? phaa? ‘king’ (> 
*faaC4 ‘sky’), but most of the examples of the use of —2 are for short /a/. In Treaty between 
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the Aitons and the Turungs 8, No. (25) B, we also find the word orgs pa! cau? 
‘messenger’, which is arguably a case of marking the C tone with the symbol —*. 

Another use for the symbol — is in the special combination ~: for /ui/ and /oi/ in 
words like Pe nuiřnoi? with’, also a word with a reflex of the C tone (see below Table 
7.16). 

The symbol — is still used in writing as shown in example (2): 


2 of ux wl wy c27 8 oS add o8 
kau? khaa! 3aņ? maa? no! bin! tem? laai? maai! sii! 
ISg be be COME Nabin write letter PRT 


OS gos or 8 uw vod ufi 
phaak' hət? maa? tii? suu! cau zau? 
send arrive COME at 2P] RESP FINISHED 
‘It is Nabin who has written this letter to you.’ 


(Phake letter 5, No (2) B, written by Nabin Shyam Phalung ©, 1997) 


When translating example (2), Nabin Shyam stated that the word khaa’ meant ‘be’. 
However there is reason to think that this might actually be the word khaa? ‘slave’, which 
would be yet another example of this symbol being used in a word the tone of which is a C 
tone. 

There is a further symbol for /a/, —> which is only found in older manuscripts. This 
is the usual symbol in Burmese script for /a/. In Tai orthography, it is used both for Pali 
loan words, as in fa? ti! ya* in example (3), and in native Tai words, such as ca? in 
example (4): 


D of ow ows g owu 08 ZS 
kau? si® (sé°) pan! khoi tā? ti! yaf tāu khəpí 
1Sg PRT whirl meet again third tum complete whole circle 


NE RE BE ujia 

ho hauk! khiņ? yəm? 

head greyhair body be decreased 

‘I have completed the third stage of my life, my hair is grey and 
my body is decreasing. 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren ©, Intro. No. 5 5, 
read by Yehom Buragohain @) 
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4) Ors sO? RÉ U cons 


pond ca‘ hau? yal phiin* 
other bad we don’t return 
yo É Œ uw cond 
hun? caŭ? kan? khan peł 


restrain mind control quick can 
‘Others may be angry with you but you are to endure it and not retum it. 
Restrain your mind as quickly as possible.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren (8, Proverb No. 36 B, read 
by Yehom Buragohain @) 


Whilst the system of open vowels described in Table 7.11 covers the existing 
phoneme inventory of Aiton reasonably well, it clearly underspecifies for Phake. In Phake, 
the contrasts between [e] and [e] and that between [w] (written <ii>) and [x] (<a>) are not 
specified in any environments. 

For closed syllables, the writing system is even less specific. Table 7.13 shows the 
marking of vowels in closed syllable with initial dummy consonant ™ and final /n/, 
written as é. 


Table 7.13: Vowel symbols in closed syllables 


f a. wee pman Phonetic realisation Phonetic realisation in 

Tai Symbol Transcription in Aiton Transcription in Phake ha 5 
in Aiton Phake 

me a, aa a, a [a] [a:] [a] [a:] 

MBE i, € i, e, e/ai [i], [e] (il, [e], [e}/[ai] 

me u u, 0 [u] [u], [o] 

RE ə ə/au [9] [əJ/[au] 

RE u ü, ə [w] [w] & [x] 


The lack of contrast in the front vowels in closed syllables means that in Phake 
there are potentially 18 different pronunciations of the glyph written as BE <kin>. Table 
7.14 lists the various words written as é <kin> found in Banchob’s 1987 Phake- 
English-Thai Dictionary: 
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Table 7.14: Forms of the glyph Be <kin> in Phake (after Banchob 1987) 
RE 1.4 kin! a small branch of the tree 
BE 21 kin? to roll,to tumble down 
RE kin* green (mostly for dye or paint) 
BE 4.1 ken? a kind of grass, softer than the others 
BE sı ker? an iron tripod to support cooking pots or pans over a fire 
RE ken? a period, time 
NE 71 ken? decent or nice to look at (mostly the fruits) 
BE 3. Kain? dwarfed, stunted 


BE 9, kai’. to use sticks to clean one’s self after evacuating the bowels 


Kfar 10. kain* khe® a shuttle used for weaving a net 


Had all 6 tones been realised for each of kin, ken and kain in Phake, there would 
have been eighteen different pronunciations of the same glyph. As it is, there are eight. 


7.2.3.1 Special symbols for vowel—consonant or diphthong combinations. 


There are a number of special symbols for combinations of vowel and consonant, 
or for diphthongs. These are listed in Table 7.15: 


Table 7.15: Special signs for vowel-consonant combinations and diphthongs 


Tai Symbol Transcription in Aiton Transcription in Phake Alternative 
am, aam am, am MS 
im, em im, em, em me 
al, aai al, ai 
2i ai 


oi my 
ui ui, oi my 
au, aau au, au MÉ, O, E 


aul au 


Suey Ses, Ge! 30S: 
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Sometimes the nasal symbol + is generalised to refer to any final nasal, not just 
final /m/, as can be seen in the spelling of the word kAuy7in the following example: 


5 voé 82 230g TA v6 os HOA i 
can! pin? nam? thum? khun? cam? laak! nii! tau? si! gaa? 
then become flood world PRT era Tau Si Nga 
‘Then, in the year Tau Si Nga, the world was flooded.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The creation of the world 8, No. (24) B) 


7.2.3.2 Names of the vowel symbols 


Apart from the consonants, the names of which are pronounced as the consonant 
followed by a short /a/ on a high tone, as in ™M [ka?], all of the symbols in the orthography 
of the Tai Phake have names based on Burmese. These names, elicited from Ai Che Let 
Hailung of the Tai Phake, are listed in Table 7.16: 


Table 7.16: Names of vowel symbols in Tai Phake 4 


Transcription of name in 


Symbol Sound Name Phake 
| -a, a A khya? 
$ -i aoe luy! kř ten! 
e9 < aé BEENS lun! kř ten! sain! khātí 
= -u, 0 IJERI ta! khyaun! en* 
=e 0 MIERS na! khyaun! en4 
c= æ, € có soi! tho? 
— -ai, ai 4805 nau! pet* 
oa c oó A soi! tho? khyā? 
—" -am, ām uĵon d yam! tan! 
ort -um JERS core ta! khyaun' en? yam! tan! 
= -əm ou ausoaré wa! soi! yam! tan! 
6 —u, ¥ ERBE QE Rys ouvos taf i A ae 


—@ -au Epos wa! sat? 
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mn sar HS ARE hā! tho! 
ni 4 lsajt 
3 gg wa’ səl 
4 P A 3805 wa! soi! nau' pet 


When spelling out words, these names are used, as in example (6), which is the 
spelling of the word yS kin? ‘eat’. 


6) oy cpfode3& wa wos AS u 
ka! lup! kP ten! na! satt kin? 
/k/ letter /i/ /n/ final consonant ‘eat’ 
‘Eat is spelled ka i final na.’ 


7.2.4 Ligatures 


In addition to the system described above, there are two types of ligature in Tai 
script. One is the use of a special symbol for a word that occurs very frequently. This will 
be called the 3/7 type because the most common example of it is the word a/?‘VOC’. These 
are listed in Table 7.17 and appear to be a closed class. 


Table 7.17: 9/7type ligatures in Tai 
Form in Phake phonemic Form in Aiton phonemic gloss 
vi 2i? A wi? ‘VOC’, ‘EXCL’ 


f niin? af lum? one 
y saun® 9 sən! ‘two 


The symbol f or o) is only found with the meanings given above, but the ligature 
for ‘two’ can also be used for homophonous words which do not mean ‘two’, as in (7): 


D) wé Y ve Wye ad Gos l 


khaan? son!’ coi? saai! hun! mau! phaak? 
near bright Queen glorious NEG separated 
‘He sat close together with his queen, (they were) never separated.’ 


(Aiton History, Book of history (from) the time of the ancestor Chau Tai Lung up 
until Sukapha ®, No. (4) B) 
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The second type of ligature will be termed the ho° kham? type, after one very 
common word in this class. In this class, compound words are expressed with the initial 
consonants of the second member of the compound elided, as is shown in Table 7.18: 


Table 7.18: 42° kham?type ligatures in Tai 


Full form transcription Eeenie transcription pagueniie loss 
P form P (Pkake) 8 
cÀ e h a kh am cy] ehaam ho® kham? palace 
IV]. kh yamsa A kh y em a khyām? sā! good, well 


In Table 7.18, the columns headed ‘transcription’ present a romanised transcription 
of each of the symbols in the order in which they appear. Some of the transcriptions use 
digraphs, such as <kh>, to refer to a single symbol. Because of this, a space is used 
between the transcription of each symbol. The ligature is formed by the omission of the 
initial consonant of the second syllable. 


7.2.5 The writing of borrowed words in Tai script 


Since the Tai languages are using an increasing number of words borrowed from 
Assamese and other languages, including English, some new traditions are arising for the 
writing of borrowed words. As indicated above in 7.2.3, the use of alternate symbols for /a/ 
is common in borrowed words. 

Since both Assamese and English allow for final consonants which are not 
permitted in Tai, some interesting traditions have arisen. Example (8), from a poem 
composed in 2000 and written down in a manuscript, shows the use of writing of borrowed 
proper names: 


8) odors JĠ voces @dcoo ıı AROS Eu 
lik? com? sa! ti! fent mo! lef os! tre! IT! ya! 
book glad Stephen Morey Australia 
‘The book of thanks to Stephen Morey, Australia.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Song in honour of Stephen Morey 5, No. (1) 8, 
read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


The word os! tre! /7! yā'has final /s/ in the first syllable, which is contrary to Tai 
phonology. The use of sat*to mark a consonant like /s/ that is not a permitted in Tai, is not 
accepted by all Phakes. For example, Ai Chanta insisted that the Assamese word Yet mul 
yo ‘value’ would have to be written as <m u t e y a> with final <t> (fa! sat in the first 
syllable, as shown in (9): 
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9) REBE cof vs con RE c 2 g om 


khan? lain! 146 nan* nef niin! pə! khau! wā 


important CLF this PRT as others 3P] say PRT 


gose Gv og aq wh Od oat 4 

mul! yo4 mün? ta! ma! = yan? kin? kā! 

value 3Sg will not have eat GO 

‘The value, as the Assamese call it, of these important things will be lost.’ 


(Tai Phake Speech B, No (11) B, given by Ai Chanta ©) 


Ai Chanta explained that as /a’ sat* (final <l>} was not possible in Phake 
orthography, fa’ sat* would have to be written, as in ANS i! sa! kulf ‘school’, 
which is also pronounced as // sa’ kut* or simply is! ku/4 

In Aiton, final /l/ is also written with a final nasal, as in 25 ta! mun‘, betel nut 
(tamol in Assamese), which occurs in the Manuscript of the Tai Calendar for the Year 
2001/2002 (Sakkarit), No (89) &. 


7.3 A note on the revised Khamti Script 


In the early 1990s, Chaw Khouk Manpoong, together with a committee of other 
Khamti people in Arunachal Pradesh, produced the revised Khamti script. The script is 
based on the historical forms of the Khamti alphabet, which is virtually identical to the 
Aiton and Phake. In addition, voiced and voiced aspirate consonants have been devised in 
order to write words borrowed from English and Assamese. Some of these consonant 
shapes, such as  /ga/ and 2) /gha/ are based on Burmese forms, but others, such as 2 /ja/ 
are of unknown origin. Furthermore, the script fully marks all the vowel distinctions in 
modem spoken Khamti, including long and short /a/ in closed syllables. 

A two volume Primer teaching the revised Khamti script (Chaw Khouk Manpoong 
1993) has been published. This is the first comprehensive attempt to mark tones in a Tai 
script in India, as well as the first comprehensive attempt to standardise the writing of 
borrowed words, such as ga bəl? ‘ball’. 

The revised Khamti script has nine tone marks. Of these, Tones 3 to 7 are for 
marking the citation tones (see the discussion of Khamti tones in 3.2.13). Tone mark No. 1 
is used to mark the pronunciation of the consonant names, which as in Phake and Aiton are 
pronounced with short high tones. Tone mark No. 2 is used for unstressed syllables in 
polysyllabic loan words, while Nos. 8 and 9 are used for prosodic purposes, No. 9 being 
used only in utterance final position. 

Table 7.19 lists the consonants in the revised Khamti script, and Table 7.20 the 
vowels: 
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Table 7.19: Consonants in the revised Khamti script 


n 


T E ae Se ee 


It appears that these reforms have not been accepted by all Khamti people. The 
objections to the revised script include aesthetic objections, that the symbols are not 
sufficiently beautiful, and practical objections, that use of the new script would necessarily 
involve a loss of knowledge of the traditional scripts. 


7.4 Comparison of the Tai Scripts 


Table 7.21 is a comparison of the consonants of the Aiton and Phake scripts with 
the revised Khamti, an omamental Phake font derived from the manuscript Lama Mang in 
the library of Namphakey temple, the Ahom printing font, an Ahom font based on an early 
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manuscript and Shan. Table 7.21 uses the fonts produced for this study, whose production 
is discussed below in 7.8. 


Table 7.21: Comparison of consonants in several Tai scripts 


Phake 


Revised Scripti phom Soundi 

Phake Aiton EISES aie Ahom Chicken Shan i 

Khamti Lama Phake 

bone MS 
Mang 

mMm M oe m “Mm N k 
N N N (O) n V e) kh 
d e c 6 v v C i) 
JO vo SO ro w vo CO c 
oD) (89) w os w wW ov) s 
Paar op A ain ptei 
(2A) oD o oe OA m OD t 
(20) (20) foe) 63 w vo CO th 
N 2 N oe G (% QQ n 
(8) oO o © v U O p 
CO (A3) CO @O w 6) CO ph 
© © rm) 8 v v O m 
Se) U3 w es w w OO y 
© © o) £ & q (r) 
fale) oo fae) os w vu (Q9) l 
© © fe) © v J O w 
pP E P Q v 9 h 
Mm Mm mM eve mn MN) - 
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7.5 Some notes on tone marking 


Tone is not marked in any of the Tai scripts in Assam, although, as discussed above 
in 7.2.3, the symbol ~2 sometimes appears to mark words that are reflexes of those that had 
the C tone. 

Historically, tone was not marked in any of the Shan languages. However in the last 
50 years the other Shan languages, Tai Mau (Young 1985) or Dehong (Luo 1997) and 
Shan (Sao Tem Moeng 1995) have adopted tone marking. Some Tai speakers. in India, 
such as Chau Khouk Manpoong (see above 7.3) and the late Aimya Khang, have been 
working toward the marking of tone in the Tai scripts of India. 


7.5.1 Proposals for marking tones in Tai 


Unfortunately, because the distribution and quality of the tones differ from variety 
to variety, marking tone quality would lead to different marking for different varieties. As 
indicated above (see 7.3.), a tone marking system has been developed for Khamti, but it 
has been decisively rejected by the Phakes and the Aitons. 

Several people in the Phake community have developed proposals for marking 
tone, although none of these are in use. One possible system for marking tone in Phake 
would be to follow the lead of the Shan script reform which was established in Shan state 
in 1958 (Sao Tem Moeng 1995:i). The tone marks of Shan are given in Table 7.22. 


Table 7.22: Tone marking in Shan (after Sao Tem Moeng 1995) 


Shan tone 


elk nd Tone quality Shan tone mark Example Gloss 
l no tone mark rising tone ol dog 
2 ; low level tone op shoulder 
3 > mid level tone oy mad 
4 ¢ high level tone 9): come 
5 $ falling tone with glottal stop 9}: horse 
6 v emphatic tone 


Table 7.23 presents a proposal for marking tone in Phake, using the symbols from 
the Shan system and applying them to the 6 tones of Phake. For example, in Shan, the 
symbol <:> marks a high level tone. In Phake this would be used to mark ma! ‘shoulder’, 
but in Shan the high level tone is spoken on the word for ‘come’, as shown in Table 7.23: 
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Table 7.23: Comparison of possible tone marking in Tai Phake with the cognate words 


Tone number in Phake 


Banchob (1987) Tone quality Erain phonemic Gloss Shan 
l high level tone ot ma! shoulder oY 
2 high falling tone o; mā? come oL 
ith gl = 
3 grave tone with glottal op mā? Eom oy; 
stop 
4 falling tone ok ma‘ horse aE 
5 grave tone oO, ka> value M7 
6 high rising tone o| mā dog ol 


This type of marking would inevitably lead to the Shan forms being marked 
differently from the Phake forms, because the qualities of the Shan tones are different. 
Furthermore, if this system, or one like it, were to be adopted, it would mean that the Aiton 
would either develop a different system of marking, or would have to leam by rote that 
certain words were marked in a particular, and arbitrary, way. Table 7.24, developed from 
Table 7.23, adds possible marking of Aiton words: 


Table 7.24: Comparison of possible tone marking in Phake and Aiton 


Tone No. Possible } ’ 
SAP da, Possible Aiton 
Mark Banchob Phake Gloss Tone quality in Aiton ki Gloss 
(1987) marking ae 
e l o shoulder high level tone o shoulder 
~ 2 o come, to high falling tone o come, to 
* 3 ot mad falling tone oÈ mad 
X 4 ok horse falling tone ok horse 
: 5 oy, value high falling tone ach value 
- 6 | dog high level tone o dog 


As can be seen in Table 7.24, the Phakes mark the words ‘dog’ and ‘shoulder’ 
differently, whereas for the Aiton, these two tones have merged. Presumably the Aitons 
would want to write these two words using the same graph. If such a tone marking system 
were to be adopted, Aitons could perhaps come to learn to read Phake, and apply the tone 
merger rules in (10): 
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Aiton tone | 
Aiton tone 2 
Aiton tone 3 


10) Phake tones 1 & 6 > 
Phake tones 2 & 5 > 
Phake tones 3 & 4 > 


However, the distribution of tones for Phake and Khamti is very different. Khamti 
splits A23 from A4 and merges them with B4. This would create significant ambiguity. 
Table 7.25 lists the comparison across the three varieties: 


Table 7.25: Comparison of tones in Aiton, Phake and Khamti 


Boxes Tone in Aiton Tone in Phake Tone in Khamti Box ait 
designation 
Al high level rising high level a 
A23 high falling high falling mid falling b 
A4 high falling high falling high falling c 
B123 high level high level high level d 
B4 high falling low level mid falling e 
: low falling, mid rising, 
oma low filie glottalised glottalised f 
i i low falling, 
C4 low falling low falling plottalised g 


D123 


high level 


high level 


high level 


h 
D4 low falling low falling mid falling i 


In Table 7.25, lower case letters have been assigned to show all of the possible 
distinctions of tone in Northeast India. For example, in Aiton tone boxes designated by the 
letters b, c and e have the same tone, the high falling tone. However in Phake there is one 
tone for the boxes b and c and another for the boxes designated e. In Khamti, there is one 
tone for boxes b and e and another for the boxes designated c. 

Another alternative might be to mark every box of the Gedney tone chart (see 
6.1.5.3), and simply learn the appropriate tone for that box. This however is too fussy. It 
would require 20 different tone marks, for languages in which no more than six tones are 
distinguished. 

Professor E. Annamalai (pers. comm.) suggested that it might be possible to mark 
just the nine groups of boxes in Table 7.25, with each variety then assigning tone 
according to its rules. By this system, the Aitons would know that the boxes designated as 
b, c and e would be realised as having a single tone, the high falling tone, whereas the 
Phakes would know to distinguish the tone of boxes b and c from that of box e. 

It may be that tone marking is necessary if the Tai scripts are to survive in usage; 
however many Tai people remain of the view that it is possible to continue using the 
traditional scripts. Any process leading to the marking of tones would have to be 
undertaken with wide consultation. 


7.6 Development/ History of the Tai scripts 


It is generally believed that each of the Tai groups brought their writing systems 
into India with them. The fact that both the Ahom and the other Tai scripts are clearly more 
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closely related to the Mon/Burmese based scripts of Southeast Asia than to any of the north 
Indian scripts would certainly suggest that is so. 

However, there are considerable problems with accepting that the Ahom script was 
brought into India with Sukapha in 1228. As Diller pointed out: 


. the fact that no Ahom texts examined yet show any trace of distinguishing 
etymological correlates of “low series” from “mid” or “high series” consonants appears 
to indicate that the script was adopted after pan-Tai consonant mergers of the sort in 
which sounds of the “low series” consonants presumably fell together with certain of 
the others. (1992:11) (see above 6.1.5.3) 


He goes on to speculate whether it might have been possible that there was 
previously a script which did differentiate low and high series, and was ‘subsequently 
modified to accord with the sound changes’. 

The date of the development of the first scripts in Thailand is around the time of the 
Sukhothai kingdom in the late 13th century. Since that writing system apparently 
preserves the voicing contrasts in proto-Tai, between the voiced (line 4) and voiceless (line 
1) series, it is presumed that the contrast still existed when the writing system was 
developed (see above 6.1.5.3). Yet, if the Ahom script was brought to India with Sukhapha 
in 1228, that contrast would have to have been lost already in the Ahom language, 
suggesting an earlier separation of Ahom from the other Southwestem Tai languages than 
is usually accepted. 

As to the Aiton/Phake/Khamti script, this is a clear development from Shan, itself 
developed from Burmese or Old Mon. It borrows Burmese vowel combinations, such as 
the combination of /i/ and /u/, S- which in Burmese is [ou] or [ai] when followed by a final 
consonant, but in the Tai languages of India is [w] or [¥]. Similarly, in Burmese c- Lis [aw] 
(as is the cognate sign in Standard Thai), but in Tai of Northeast India it is [ə]. 

There are no manuscripts that can be dated to earlier than the 18th century in any of 
the Tai Aiton, Tai Phake or Tai Khamyang villages that I have visited. The history of this 
script is an issue worthy of further research. 


7.7 Alphabetical order of the Tai scripts 


The alphabetical order of the consonants as listed in Table 7.6 above, follows the 
traditional Indic alphabetical order (velar, palatal, dental, labial). This order is fixed and 
accepted by all literate members of the Tai community. 

The order of the vowels on the other hand, is not so clear. In a letter written in 
1997, Nabin Shyam Phalung gave the order as in Table 7.26. He later informed me that 
this order was taught by a visiting monk who came from Burma in the 1970s or 1980s. 


3 The traditional date for the invention of the Thai script is 1283. Whether or not one accepts the authenticity 
of the ‘First Inscription’, the pillar of King Ramkhamhaeng, the large number of other inscriptions from 
around this time indicate that the 13th-14th century saw the genesis of the Thai script. 
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Table 7.26: Alphabetical order according to Nabin Shyam Phalung 


DT et Rade hl ee 


kaa ki kii ku kuu ke kai kə koo 


mi OFS OBS of oQd oh oft 


kam ku kiu kau kau kawu koi 


The late Aimya Khang Gohain suggested that the vowel ordering should be slightly 
amended as in Table 7.27: 


Table 7.27: Alphabetical order according to Aimya Khang Gohain 


Capes ory | OO wre oy opr am ol com, cont 


ka kaa ki kii ku kuu ke kai ko koo 


OF Oe OG ee Giemsa 04 


kam kum kəm kəkü kau ko kawu koi 


In Aimya Khang’s system, O86 kiu will be immediately after oS kim rather than 
after NE kur as suggested by Nabin Shyam Phalung.The principle is that consonant 
symbols always precede vowel symbols in ordering, and that final consonant symbols are 
in the same order as initial consonants. Therefore the first word in the Tai alphabet will be 
MoS kak. 

Alphabetical ordering is not standardised amongst the Tai in Northeast India. Since 
there are not yet dictionaries available and since a large proportion of the community are 
not able to read the Tai script, there has been little discussion of the alphabetical order. The 
order adopted for the Phake and Aiton lexicons presented in this study is that of Table 
7.27. 


7.8 Development of the Tai Fonts 


The Tai fonts used here were developed in 1997—2000 as an integral part of the 
research that led to this study. As noted above in 1.1, the development of the Tai fonts was 
the first part of this project to be undertaken. 

The fonts were created using Macromedia Fontographer 3.5, and three different 
processes were used to produce them. The Phake and Aiton fonts were built from existing 
Burmese fonts, taking those Burmese letters which are similar to the Tai characters and 
altering them to include the small black circles that are a distinguishing feature of these 
fonts. Of the 18 letters of the Tai alphabet, 11 could be built in this way. The others, which 
are quite different from Burmese, were built by combining sections of one letter with 
sections of another. 
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When I visited India for the second time in January 1998, I took with me a laptop 
computer and demonstrated the shape of the fonts to gatherings of villagers. In Namphakey 
village, a meeting was held of the older men who are the guardians of the manuscripts in 
the village. Every letter was discussed and in some cases alterations were made. A similar 
process was undertaken with Nabin Shyam Phalung for the Aiton script. 

When this process was complete, several villagers tried out the computer. The first 
to do so was Yenow Than Gohain, who was thus the first person of the Tai community to 
type her own name in her own language. This was recorded in a photograph @. 

The font called Phake Ramayana, in which the shape of the glyphs is based on an 
old Phake manuscript, was later developed from the Phake Script font. 

In the case of the Ahom font, the printed characters from the Ahom Primer (G.K. 
Barua 1936) were scanned and the scanned bitmaps imported into the Fontographer 
programme. The characters were then adjusted. 

The Ahom manuscript font is based on the shape of characters in a manuscript of 
Ahom augury, a copy of which was made available to me by Sri Atul Borgohain, of 
Diburgarh. This font was drawn using fontographer, without borrowing from any of the 
other fonts or importing bitmaps. Characters were often built from others of similar shape, 
so that, for example, the character for /ph/ vo was built from /y/ w, itself built from /p/ v. 

Table 7.28 lists the Tai fonts which have been produced as part of this project: 


Table 7.28: Fonts produced for the Tai scripts 


Sy Link to explanator 
Font name Font description Font file name P y 


document 
Font based on the printed form of 
Ahom font i = 
om fon Aom aie alada 1936) ahomfont.ttf Ahomfont.doc B 
Ahom Font based on Ahom = 
Manuscript Chicken Bone manuscript showy eee Ahoia Msdaa W 
Aron Font based on usage in the Aiton aitonctf Aiton.doc È 
community 
Font based on the revised 
Khamti Khamti script khamti_.ttf Khamti.doc B 
(Chaw Khouk Manpoong 1993) 
Font based on the Shan script in use t 
Old Shan eere ora ane 1050 oldshan.ttf Oldshan.doc 5 
Phake Font based on the ideas of the late ) 
Modern Aimya Khang Gohain for Phake prasmoditti Bjakorod doc i 
Phak Font based on the L Mang, th r 
SF Tue 3 ee phakeram.ttf Phakeram.doc © 
Ramayana Phake Ramayana. 
‘ Font based on usage in re 
Phake Script enake commutiity phake.ttf Phake.doc B 
Shan Font based on the reformed arent Shan.doc 8 


Shan script 


In addition to these nine fonts, this work also employs several other non-standard 
fonts which were developed or altered for use in this study. The most important of these is 
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the Banchob font, used for romanisations of the Tai scripts. This font is an adaptation of a 
phonetic font developed by Richard Horsey. 


7.9 On writing the Tai language in Assamese script 


Almost all native speakers of the Tai languages can read and write Assamese, but 
many cannot read their own script. There are a number of manuscripts of songs, stories and 
other texts which individual villagers have written down in Assamese script. There is no 
standard method of realising the Tai language in Assamese script, but after studying 
several manuscripts, the correspondences listed in Table 7.29 were found to be the most 
common: 


Table 7.29: Assamese letters used for writing Tai consonants 


; ; ‘ Phonetic Phonemic Phonemic 
Aiton Phake Transcript- Transcript- Assamese rtp si $p- cae 
Mpt fs realisation in realisation realisation 
Symbol Symbol ion in Aiton ionin Phake character ee i 
Assamese in Aiton in Phake 
mMm mM k k F /k/ Ik /k/ 

ve) N kh kh 2 /k*/ /k*/ /k*/ 

È e y yn Nz} /n/ /n/ /y/ 
vo JO c c D /s/ /te/ /tg/ 
GU GU s s 5 /s/ /s/ /s/ 
A m fi fi B Ip/ Iy Iw 
GA © t t 5 W t/ W 
(20) ©0 th th Qt /t*/ /th/ /th/ 

22 N n n q /n/ /n/ /n/ 

»,3 d G /d/ /d/ 

oO o p p kál /p/ /p/ /p/ 
(a>) CO ph ph F /p/ /p*/ /p*/ 

o o m m X /m/ /m/ /m/ 

o, © b q /b/ /b/ 
u oe) y y q ly /y ly 
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SU) 3 Ra] /d3/,/3/,/2/ /3/ 
© r q /r/ /r/ Irl 
QD aw) l l ad M M/ M 
© (3) w w J /w/ /w/ /w/ 
/h/ /h/ /h/ 


gee Th 9? j s 
MN 


M = 5 (7) G) (7) 


G as 


Initial vowels are listed in Table 7.30: 


Table 7.30: Assamese letters used for writing initial Tai vowels 


Aiton Phake Transcript- Transcript- Assamese ee ee ae 

Symbol Symbol ion in Aiton ion in Phake character ak, paon a de ae = re 

in Assamese in Aiton in Phake 

M NÀ a, aa a, a ay /a/ lal, laa) /a/, /aal 
Ê B ii i x fil hil fl 
N N uu i D /u/ /uu/ mv] 
NÉ o Tat /ou/ /o/ 

CMN CMN € e, € 4 /el lel lel, /e/ 
EN E 3 3 B ləl ləl ləl 

RE RE w 3, ü oH /au/ lw lal, hw 


Non initial vowels, written in both and Assamese using both initial and final /k/ are 
listed in Table 7.31: 


Table 7.31: Assamese letters used for writing non initial Tai vowels 


Aiton Symbol Phake Symbol Transcription in Aiton Transcription in Phake Assamese character 


mos mos kak, kaak kak, kāk FIF 
Bers Bos kik kik fee 
Bos Bos kek kek, kek Th 
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ood ones kuk kuk, PH 


CPE 
gos gos kək kək PH 
Bers Ros kuk kək, kük TE 


Table 7.32 Lists the Assamese symbols used for writing combined characters in 
Tai: 


Table 7.32: Assamese letters used for writing combined characters in Tai 


Aiton Symbol Phake Symbol Transcription in Aiton Transcription in Phake Assamese character 
ae faa kai, kaai kai, kai 


Mm m kam kam 


S OR kau kaii 
or! or! kau, kaau kau, kau MS 


aa 4 


This system for writing Tai language in Assamese script was used in the 
publication of the Tai Aiton History (Morey 1999b), the Book of calling the khon (Morey 
2001a) and Grandfather teaches grandchildren (Morey 2001b). A similar system was 
adopted by Ngi Kheng Chakap and Ai Che Let Hailung when they published The Good 
Way of Teaching in 2001. 


8 Syntax 


8.1 Typological Profile of the Tai Languages of Assam 


Chapter 8 presents an analysis of the syntax of the two closely related varieties, Tai 
Aiton and Tai Phake. In this chapter, reference will also be made to Tai Khamyang and Tai 
Khamti. Together these four will be referred to as the Tai languages of Assam, or 
sometimes simply the Tai languages, or even just Tai. 

There are some differences between the syntax of each of these varieties, and these 
are noted throughout the text. Wherever a language example is presented, it will explicitly 
state from which variety it comes. On balance, however, because Tai Aiton and Tai Phake 
are so similar, it was decided to treat them together. 

Before proceeding to present a detailed syntactic analysis of these various Tai 
languages, a short overview of the morphological structure (see 8.1.1) and the syntactic 
structure (see 8.1.2) will be presented. 


8.1.1 Morphological Structure 


In common with many languages of Southeast Asia, the Tai languages are isolating 
in structure. Furthermore, the languages of the Tai family share a common propensity for 
monosyllabic morphemes (Edmondson and Solnit 1997a:7), with both ‘content words’ and 
‘function words’ being usually expressed by such monosyllabic morphemes. This is 
demonstrated in example (1): 


Db YY on COME ow ons om Go is 
pef kim? kā! tra? ne 
time DEF child DEF win RECIP GO case DEF 

‘So the boy won the case.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the kum*bird B, No.(104) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet@) 


As can be seen in (1), almost all of the words are monosyllabic and there are no 
affixes or clitics marking functions such as person and number on verbs or case on nouns. 
Grammatical functions such as Tense, Aspect and Modality (see below 8.5.7) are expressed 
by independent words, such as ka! ‘go’ in (1). There are, however, some cases in which the 
realisation of some of these TAM morphemes approaches that of postclitics (cf. Diller 
1992:24). 

In fact, the Tai varieties in Assam are neither exclusively isolating nor is the 
vocabulary exclusively monosyllabic. Compounds are commonly formed, such as /uk4 ən! 
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in (1), which is formed from monosyllabic morphemes, /uk? ‘child’ and ən’ ‘small’. 
Moreover there are polysyllabic morphemes which cannot be analysed as a compound of 
two monosyllables. This is demonstrated by the word pe* ya? ‘goat’ in example (2) below: 


2 cou, E é aiw m os Né A Q 
pe’ ya? saun® to?  lukf se® kanf pa! nan kəf mā? mā? 
goat two CLF from direction there LINK come COME 


agric cond ona Né I4 
luk’ seé kan’ pa! naif kət 

from direction this LINK 

‘Two goats came, from this direction and that.’ 


(Phake Story, The story of the two goats B, No. (3) 
told by Yehom Buragohain @) 


m 


Example (2) also includes two polysyllabic forms, pa’ nan‘ ‘there’ and pa! naif 


‘here, this’, both of which include pa’, a morpheme that cannot form a phonological word 
on its own and is here analysed as a proclitic. The form pa’ appears to be an unstressed 
form of the word paa¥/pa? ‘side’, but in this unstressed form it never stands alone. Both pa’ 
nan‘and pa! na/‘are regarded by Phake speakers as being single words, and similar words 
are found in Aiton. 

Even clearer examples of non-isolating morphology are seen with the use of 
changed tone in Phake to express negation, imperative and questions. This was already 
discussed above in 6.2.4.5, and will be discussed further in 8.6. 

Despite these exceptions, the Tai varieties in Assam are usually isolating and thus 
most morphemes are also phonological and grammatical words. Since these are written 
languages, all of these elements can be written as words. For example, when speech is 
transcribed using the Tai script, hesitation phenomena and other particles can be written 
and can be regarded as words, such as awé aa! say/and À aiin (3): 


21 WB. OT PAW GOB oan p 
khau! aa! a! say! ai? pin? kaa! ... luk? nii? 
3P] PRT HESIT PRT be GO op child good 
‘They, um, became ...’ 


3.2) com mywl BZ 3 BS oy cyod or QE 
al a! san! khau! nai? pin? kaa! luk? kan? pa! 3in? 
EXCL HESIT 3PI get be GO child RECP girl 
‘Umm, they got the (local) girls.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Tai B, Nos. (51-52) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 
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The text of the History of the Tai was transcribed from the recording by Bidya 
Thoumoung. In his transcription, he wrote both the forms mywé aa!’ say! and A ai’, 
further suggesting that they can be regarded as orthographic words. On the other hand, not 
unexpectedly, these forms are not found in traditional Tai manuscripts. 

Even when a form might be argued to be approaching clitic status, as with kaa’ in 
(3.2), it is still regarded as a separate word by the Tais, both in writing and when discussing 
the analysis of the texts. In section 8.2.10 below, we will examine what are here termed 
‘bound lexemes’ following Noss (1964). Further research is needed to establish whether, 
for example, pin? kaa! (be.GO) ‘became’ in (3.2) should be regarded as a single word. It is 
certainly arguable, at least on prosodic grounds, that pin? kaa‘is a single word in the same 
way that pa’ 3/7 ‘girl’ is. 


8.1.2 Syntactic Structure 


The Tai languages of Assam exhibit a basic constituent order of Verb Object (VO) 
as exemplified in (4): 


4) ons BE yom ¢ 8 nd cold 

kon? moan? khau® ka! pam? mai‘ nan‘ 
person city 3Pl = go fell tree that PRT 
‘These city people went and cut that tree down.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (78) 5, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


As will be discussed below in detail in section 8.4, sentences with a different 
constituent order very frequently occur in Tai and this is reflected in the corpus of texts 
which form the basis of this work. 

The expression of noun phrases is not obligatory in any of these languages. If a 
participant has already been introduced, it is not necessary to express it either by a full 
noun phrase or by a pronoun. Therefore a sentence such as (5) would be as grammatical as 
(4), provided that the agent had already been introduced into the discourse. 


aie wie tes, word cow 
kā! pam? mai* nant seô 
go fell tree that PRT 
‘(They) cut that tree down.’ 


(Phake sentence) 


Where a sentence is intransitive, the single noun phrase participant is usually 
expressed before the verb, as in (6): 
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6) qS os g cy 
kun? nan? non? suu! 
person that sleep TOWARDS 
‘That person is sleeping.’ 
(Aiton sentence) 


Adjectives can also appear as the intransitive predicate, as in (7): 


7) oof om wó Bd i 
pa’ sau® nef sop! pheu® 
girl DEF beautiful excessive 
‘That girl was very beautiful.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king ©, No. (19) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The core arguments of a predication are expressed either as noun phrases or as 
prepositional phrases. Noun phrases are headed by nouns or pronouns, the former of which 
can be postmodified in a variety of ways, such as in example (8) which shows a noun 
modified by an adjective and example (9) which shows a noun modified by a possessor: 


8) qs wé 


kon? supé 
person tall 
‘a tall person’ 


(Phake sentence) 


9) odos augs os 
pāpć lik?  lukĉ on! nant 
book child that 
‘the child’s book’ 


(Phake sentence) 


Noun phrases are discussed in detail below in 8.3.2. 

As mentioned above, some arguments are marked in prepositional phrases. Animate 
core participants which are not agents are frequently found in prepositional phrases marked 
by the preposition Aag? ‘to’, as in (10). 


10) yy M E Mm md orf Bod pb g cia 

hā! nef sā nef kāp tii! wətt han? mūó nef 
time DEF tiger DEF bite all PRT to pig DEF 
‘The tiger ate the pig up.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of Deception È, No. (39) È, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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The use of the prepositional phrase in (10) might be a type of non-obligatory case 
marking, and is discussed further in 8.3.3 below. This is a type of dependent marking in the 
terms presented by Nichols (1986). In most syntactic constructions in the Tai languages, 
however, neither head nor dependent is marked. 

The remainder of this chapter on syntax is divided as follows: 


8.2 Words 

8.3 Constituents 

8.4 Constituent order 

8.5 Predications 

8.6 Interrogative, negative and imperative 


8.7 Complex Sentences 


8.2 Words 


This section has been titled ‘words’, using the term in a pre-theoretical and perhaps 
intuitive sense to refer to what are termed ‘grammatical words’. As discussed above in 8.1, 
for Tai speakers in India, all morphemes are arguably words and most of these words are 
monosyllabic. Of the words that are not monosyllables, many are compounds of two or 
more monosyllabic Tai elements. There are a smaller, but not insignificant, number of 
borrowed words, particularly from Pali, Assamese and Burmese, and these are often 
polysyllabic. These will be discussed in 8.2.11 below. 


8.2.1 Word classes in Tai languages 


In his study of Standard Thai, Noss (1964:79) divided words into two classes, ‘free 
lexemes’ and ‘bound lexemes’. Free lexemes are those which occur ‘in isolation’ and can 
occur as ‘minor sentences’, a category similar to the non-initiating sentences as defined by 
Vichin Panupong (1970). Bound lexemes are those which cannot so occur and thus include 
a large number of words which would not normally be regarded as bound morphemes, such 
as prepositions. For example, the word ‘hd ‘reach, arrive’ is included by Noss as a 
preposition, one of the subclasses of bound lexeme, with the meaning ‘to, all the way to, 
reaching’ in (11). 


11) nau feu War aay ny 
klap-maa than-baan welaa sdon_ t'ûm 
return-come reaching-home time two evening o’clock 
‘Got back to the house at eight p.m.’ (Noss 1964:149)! 


' Only the phonetic script and translation is from Noss. The morpheme gloss and Thai script were 
supplied by me. 
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In addition, Noss also categories they both as a conjunction (1964:173), another 
form of bound lexeme in his analysis, and as a completive verb (1964:127), which is a free 
lexeme. 

Noss’s analysis seems to suggest that native speakers of Standard Thai can 
compartmentalise the different senses of a word like thën. It appears that he regards words 
like this as having polysemous senses as both a free and a bound lexeme, or perhaps even 
as more than one separate homophonous words. This, however, fails to take into account 
either the diachronic factors, by which it can be shown that ‘hey ‘to, reaching’ is related to 
and derived from dp ‘to reach’, or the native speaker’s intuition, which in most cases 
would regard thy as a single word, despite these different glosses in English. 

Noss’ free lexemes are themselves divided into three discrete categories: isolatives, 
substantives and predicatives. He defined substantives as ‘any free lexeme which occurs as 
co-constituent of a predication of which it is not the predicator.’ (1964:88) This group 
includes nouns, complementives, pronouns, numerals, classifiers and demonstratives. 
Predicatives, including modal verbs, adjectives, transitive verbs and completive verbs are 
defined as ‘any free lexeme which occurs as a predicator’ (1964:114). 

There are difficulties with Noss’s approach. For example, his characterisation of 
adjectives as a subclass of predicatives (verbals) is not uncontroversial. It was followed by 
Vichin Panupong (1970:125) who described adjectives in Thai as ‘intransitive adjectival 
verbs’. 

On the other hand, Dixon (in press) maintains that three word classes, nouns, verbs 
and adjectives are ‘implicit in the structure of each human language’, and that each has ‘(a) 
a prototypical conceptual basis and (b) prototypical grammatical function(s)’. 

Let us examine for a moment how we might attempt to establish that a particular 
word was a verb in the Tai languages. Semantic, syntactic and morphological criteria might 
be used. Being isolating languages, there are no formal criteria to distinguish verbs from 
other word classes and no bound morphology peculiar to verbs. There are some features 
which mark verbs out from the prototypical nouns. Whereas verbs can be accompanied by 
TAM markers, nouns cannot. This TAM morphology is exemplified in (12), where the 
verb kap? ‘bite’ is followed by the TAM marker kaa’ ‘GO’, indicating past tense. 


12) of wy ood 2 ef ð md om, Ore BS 4 


mən? aa? paak! noi! mən? pai? kap? kaa! kon? nw? 


3Sg open mouth PRT 3Sg_ go bite GO piece meat 
‘He opened his mouth and ate that piece of meat.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the Crow and the Fox, No. (56) &, told by Ong Cham ©). 


No noun can be followed by a TAM morpheme in this way, but adjectives in 
adjectival predicates can, as shown in example (13): 
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13) oS wf vdeo, dey an 88 Hod om ia 
wan? lug? cau? phaa? sik! kyaa2 kam! pa! laa! mən? dut! kaa! 
day one king Sikkya throne 3Sg hot GO 
‘One day, the throne of Lord Sikkya was very hot.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (5) B 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


Syntactically, a verb is the head of a predication (for the syntax of predications, see 
below 8.5). In (14) where the structure is Subject—Verb, the subject nominal is naan? de! 
wii! nar’, and the predication is made up of a verb (fum and its modifier, a TAM 
morpheme: 


4) vf coh Bd off oY 4 
naan? de! wii! nai? tun! maa? 
lady Devi this wake COME 
‘Queen Devi woke up.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions E, No (7) B, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


In the case of both the morphological and syntactic arguments advanced in favour 
of a word being a verb, it could be argued that these are properties of the phrase in which 
the word appears, rather than of the word itself. So, for example, it could be argued that 
kaa'in examples (12) and (13) is a marker of the whole predication, rather than of the verb. 

This is akin to the key idea of construction grammar, in which the full specification 
of a word is not apparent until it is in a construction. Goldberg (1996:32) sums up the 
program of construction grammar as follows: ‘In the theory of Construction Grammar, 
constructions play a central role in that grammar itself is claimed to consist of a structured 
inventory of constructions’. 

Following this argumentation, a word like dart’ ‘hot’ in (13) only achieves its 
syntactic status as a predication when it is in a construction like (13). If it were in a 
different construction, it would have a different status. 

Let us consider the word kaan %⁄kāņ? ‘wide’. This is often found as a modifier of a 
noun, as in example (15): 


15) QÉ N MÉ 
ton? nā? kan? 
area ricefield wide 
‘a wide paddy-field’ 
(Phake sentence, Banchob 1987:9) 
Example (15) demonstrates kaay‘/kaj? in one of the prototypical functions of an 


adjective, that of an attribute of a noun. In example (16), on the other hand, kaan/kan? 
appears as the head of a noun phrase: 
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I) ME of cavers QE u o UONI oS « 


kaan? man? yuu! caa! naa! lum? g3aau? man? yuu! caa! naa! lun? 
wide 3Sg league one long 3Sg league one 
‘Its width was one league/yojana, its length was one league.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions ©, No (118) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Statistically, by a very large margin, the commonest use of mé kaan? is as an 
adjective. Nevertheless, sentences of the form of (16) do occur, where it is the head of a 
noun phrase, as shown by the fact that it is modified by another nominal, #5 man? ‘third 
person singular pronoun’ (see 8.3.2.1). 

Had he been writing this grammar, Noss might have argued that there are two 
separate morphemes, kaan? ‘an adjective (verbal) meaning wide, to be wide’ and kaan? a 
noun meaning ‘width’. 

On the other hand, the native speakers of these languages certainly regard kaay7as a 
single word and for this reason it will be treated in this work as such. 

The problem of how to categorise word classes in the Tai languages is not a new 
one. Grierson was well aware of the problem, stating that he could not ‘divide the 
vocabulary into parts of speech’ (1904:73), and adding that: ‘As to what function each 
word performs, that is determined partly by custom. Although, theoretically, every word 
may perform the function of any part of speech; in practice, such is not the case’. 

Grierson’s statement that the function is ‘determined partly by custom’ might be a 
forerunner of the approach of construction grammar, taking the view that a word does not 
acquire its full meaning until itis in a syntactic construction. 

In this section, words will be divided into classes on the basis of loosely semantic 
categories. We will discuss nominals (see 8.2.2), verbals (see 8.2.3), adjectives (see 8.2.4), 
prepositions (see 8.2.5), numbers and quantifiers (see 8.2.6), demonstratives (see 8.2.7), 
conjunctions (see 8.2.8) and isolatives (see 8.2.9). This is then followed by some remarks 
on morphemes which do not stand by themselves (see 8.2.10). This section is then 
concluded by a discussion of borrowed words (see 8.2.11). 


8.2.2 Nominals 


The prototypical nominal is a noun and nouns are prototypically animate creatures 
or material objects. The class of nominals treated here includes nouns (see 8.2.2.1), and 
three groups of words that can stand in the place of nouns, namely pronouns (see 8.2.2.2), 
interrogative words (see 8.2.2.3), classifiers (see 8.2.2.4) and noun class markers (see 
8.2.2.5). Of these, nouns form an open class, while the others are all probably closed 
classes. 
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8.2.2.1 Nouns 


The class of nouns is probably the largest class of words in Tai. It is certainly an 
open class, with new words, usually either compounds or borrowed words, being added 
constantly. A very large number of nouns in Tai remain to be recorded, particularly names 


for animals, plants and insects. 
Nouns can be divided into several classes, of which the most numerous are the 


common nouns (see 8.2.2.1.1) but there are also proper nouns (see 8.2.2.1.2). 
8.2.2.1.1 Common Nouns 


8.2.2.1.1.1 Simple monosyllabic nouns 


Most nouns in Tai are monosyllabic words, many of which can be traced back to 
Proto-Southwestem Tai. Some examples are given in Table 8.1: 


Table 8.1: Some common nouns in Tai 


Tai Phake Aiton Ahom Standard Proto Meaning 
(Banchob) Thai South- 
western tai 
om ka? kaa? T m kaa A2 crow 
BE kin! kin! fis kin B2 branch 
fasts) kip! flu kiip DL2 hoof 
ons kon? kun? nu kon C2 bottom 
md kop! kup! nu kop DS2 frog 
ope kaur? kon? ryt naa koon A2 drum 
RE kaun? naa koon C2 pipe 
8.2.2.1.1.2 Compound nouns 


Compound nouns are made up of two or more elements, the most typical being a 
two morpheme compound, consisting of two monosyllabic words, often of proto Tai 
origin. 

Aimya Khang Gohain (1997:53) listed a number of types of compounds. An 
example of each type is reproduced in Table 8.2: 
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Table 8.2: Compounding processes after Aimya Khang? (1995) 


Elements Ist word gloss 
N+N BE lain® vehicle 
N + Adj BS nin? earth 
N+V CVO ce? paper 
V+N 3 pai! strike 
V+vV wot can? know 


2nd word gloss compound 
gloss 
od lom? wind motor- 
vehicle 
0) nam? black coal 
BS men? fly kite 
od phai? fire safety 
match 
cows phan* massage masseur 
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Unlike in standard Thai, where the word-class of the head (first word) usually 
decides the word class of the whole compound, in the examples given by Aimya Khang, 
there are compounds headed by verbs which are nevertheless nouns, although, as discussed 
below in 8.2.3.1, there are also compounds headed by verbs which are verbs. 

Compounding is one of the two most productive ways of forming new nouns, the 
other being borrowing (see 8.2.11). Compounding may also occur between a compound 
word and a simple monosyllabic word, as in Phake khun® ha kham2, ‘king’ which is a 
compound of k#un® ‘prince’ and ho° kham?, ‘golden palace’, itself a compound. 


8.2.2.1.2 Proper Nouns 


Proper names, mostly the names of people and places, are usually polysyllabic, as 
the examples listed in Table 8.3, from the Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs 6, 


indicates: 


Table 8.3: Proper names from the Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs 


ME 
BuyEoné 
UNE 
IRNS 
g@ocu eos 
Cae, 


aai? khon! 

pii? khaan ton! 
saam! ruu! khaan? 
laai! ruu! huk! 
bor! po! thaat! 
kaa! so! 

ta! kum! 


ta! rai! 


name of a person 
name of a person 
name of a person 
name of a person 
name of a town 
name of a river 
name of a tribe 


name of a tribe 


? The transcriptions in this table follow Banchob (1987), rather than Aimya Khang’s system. 
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O 
gws pyk! san? name of a year 


NÉ hun? mut! name of a year 


The first three examples in Table 8.3 are native Tai names, instantly recognisable 
by the presence of the prefixes aai? ‘first son’, gii? ‘second son’ and saam’ ‘third son’. 
These are arguably compounds. The fourth personal name may be that of a non-Tai person, 
and as with many borrowed words, the first tone is generally preferred (see 6.3.4.4). 

Table 8.3 also includes some place names, names of other tribes and the names of 
the years. The names of the years are native Tai words, although the original meaning and 
correct pronunciation of them is no longer known by Aiton speakers. The tones given here 
for the names of the years were established by comparison with the Lakni — names of the 
Tai days and years elicited from Sam Thun Wingkyen. 

The names of the various Tai groups in Assam are all polysyllabic, as pha? ke? the 
Phake term for themselves (see above 2.3.6 for a discussion of the meanings of the names 
of the Tai groups in Assam). 


8.2.2.2 Pronouns 


The Tai languages of Northeast India have a basic six pronoun system, as shown in 
Table 8.4: 


Table 8.4: Tai pronouns 


Word Phake Aiton Gloss ref in 
(mostly from Banchob 1987) Banchob 
ar] kau? kau? I (1987:18) 
} maï? maw? you (1987:311) 
a 
ov) mün? man? he, she, it (1987:325) 
% hau2 hau2 we (1987:4 10) 
cp sue suu! you all (1987:130) 
v khau® khau! they (1987:60) 


Two other first person non-singular pronouns are occasionally used. The word 
tuuYto? is most often found as a classifier for animals, but it can be used as an exclusive 
first person pronoun, as in example (17): 


I) BEEN u 075 orf BS Ré 
ht py? naif sii to’ tan' lon® cep! na! hu® 
therefore PRT body all hurt how 
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AE OL oo AR OB E r 

khan? naaf tal au pok’ 

direction PRT.QN WILL take return 

‘So we are distressed, and do not know how we will get (our traditions) back. 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language ©, No. (40) 8, 
spoken by Deben Chowlik ©) 


The origin of the use of the word tuu?/to? to refer to the first person exclusive is not 
known. It may arise from a desire to be deferential to the addressee and wish to emphasise 
the low status of the speaker. It can probably also be used as a first person singular 
pronoun, but no cases of this have been recorded. 

The dual pronoun A42 the meaning of which in Shan is given as ‘we two’, also 


survives in some texts, as in example (18), although in this example the dual meaning has 
been bleached. 


18) wy A A YE cw Q x 
a! sam® hau? hā? yup? SeSi S AT 
Assam IPI IDI disordered PRT PRT 
‘This Assam is very disturbed at present,’ 
(Tai Phake Song, Words of gladness - in honour of Stephen Morey |B, No. (8) B, 
sung by Am Saeu Khyo @) 


Banchob (1987:44) also points out that in Phake, the word cv kha® ‘both’ can be 
added to the singular pronouns to form dual pronouns, as in ye hau? kha® ‘both of us’. 
The marking of duality is not obligatory and is only used if the speaker or writer has a very 
specific reason for wishing to indicate it. 

Aimya Khang (1995:52) discusses the use of the respectful particle sg cau? , glossed 
as ‘RESP’ to mark a respectful pronoun in Phake. This is common to all the Tai varieties, 
and is exemplified in (19): 


9) FoR ee crm 8x5 5S cod a) 


kau? khaa! nə! bin? tem? laai? maai! sii! 


1Sg am Nabin write letter PRT 
(a 
we 03 N Ê 6 vu l 
sun! hət? maa? tii? maw? cau 3au? 
send arrive come at 2Sg RESP FINISHED 


‘I, Nabin, am sending a letter to you.’ 
(Aiton letter B, No(2) B, written by Nabin Shyam Phalung ©, 1999) 
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The third person pronoun khau'/khau® can also be used, generally in final position 
in a noun phrase, to indicate the plurality of a noun, as in (20). Both animate and inanimate 
nouns can be marked in this way. 


2) vi 4 BS off cos of 4 
khaið kham? wiint tüp! kon? pā! wai® khau® 
tell word PRT with people Pawaimukh 3Pl 
‘Spoke with the people of Pawaimukh.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyay?style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes 8 , No (75.1) IÐ, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


A special case of the use of khau'/khau® is the associative plural, where its meaning 
is ‘expressed noun and others’, as exemplified in (21). From the context of this sentence, 
we know that it was the king and his minister that told the story into the tree hollow. Hence 
khun® ho® kham? khau® (king-3P1) here refers to the King and his minister, and does not 
mean ‘kings’. 


21) om yw af nvicn mf Q 8 cus 


kā! han® mai? lon® nan* nef kon? haŭ? wait yes‘ 
go see tree big that PRT hollowgive keep PRT 


8 MESEI ve oy Bua 


t khun® ho® kham? khau® kā! khai 


place king 3PI go tell 
‘They went to see the big tree with the hollow in it, to which the king (and minister) 
had told the story.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king ® , No. (75) lg, told by Ee Nyan Khet@) 


8.2.2.2.1 Reflexive pronouns 


In both Phake and Aiton, a reflexive os pa! cau’ is formed by the combination of 
the respectful particle cau? with pa‘, the noun class marker for humans. This is used with 
transitive verbs, as exemplified in (22): 


22) mde oo ph ows Sd | 
kap tan net han? pa! cau? yü? kā! 
captain ex (to) himself shoot past 
‘The captain shot himself.’ 
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(Phake sentence, from Kingcom 1992:310, No. 489)° 


Example (22) is an elicited sentence. In the texts, the preposition /ay? is often 
omitted as in (23): 


23)" ug 8 os org BE EN 4 B Q ı 
3au? wai? man? pa! cau? ken? kho? noi! taai? kaa! 
FINISHED keep 3Sg self cut throat PRT die GO 
‘Then she cut her own throat and died.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (68) B, told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung 
©) 


In the case of (23), the context makes it clear that the subject (Queen Am Co Am 
Pong) has taken her own life. When discussing this sentence, Nabin Shyam confirmed that 
the preposition 4an? could be employed before pa’ cau? as it is in (22). Out of context, 
however, pa! cau? could either mark a reflexive, or be used as an emphatic as in (24). To 
be sure of the reflexive reading, han? would need to be employed, as in (22). 


a A NE See, eA 


kau? pa! cau? hit! kaa! 
1Sg self do GO 
‘I did it myself’, ‘I myself did it’ 


8.2.2.2.2 Reciprocals 


In addition to the reflexive pa’ cau? a reciprocal marker kan? (or künôĝ is a very 
common morpheme in all Tai varieties. It is glossed ‘RECIP’ and exemplified in (25): 


25) os oE De . E” | © co © Qoob ia 


wan? lw? tan! pot thau me? thau? daa! kan? 
day one with father old motherold quarrel RECIP 
‘One day the old couple quarrelled.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes ®, No. (4) B, told by 
Mohendra Shyam ©). 


In example (25) we can see the reciprocal marker in what would be the Object 
position in a transitive sentence. The literal meaning of daa'is ‘curse, abuse with words’ 
and in the reciprocal form is ‘curse each other’, here translated as ‘quarrel’. 


? The translation and glosses are from Kingcom (1992). For consistency, the phonemicisation 
follows Banchob (1987) rather than the system adopted by Kingcom. The Tai script has been 
added by me. 
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Occasionally the reflexive and reciprocal forms are used together, as in (26): 


26) BE RQ 8 We S coos AS « 


myn? hau? hau? pa! cau? ta! so! Jai! kin’ 
country IPI  1Pl self WLL rule RECIP 
‘We will rule our country ourselves.’ 


(Khamyang Text, The second world war and its aftermath B, No. (79) Ð, 
told by Sa Myat Chowlik ©) 


The Khamyang pronunciation of the reciprocal particle differs from that of the 
Aiton and Phake, but Aiton and Phake informants agreed that the syntax in (26) would be 
acceptable to them, and that it would even be acceptable to mark the phrase hau? pa! cau? 
‘we ourselves’ with the preposition Aan? The implication of (26) is that we ourselves will 
rule each other in our own country. Once again, as with (25), the English translation does 
not require an overt reciprocal. 

Sometimes kan7is not a reciprocal, as in (27): 


27) OM ES BA & cv ros on, aso ov i « 
ne? mün? khai! tī = than? taik! kā! taik! kan? 
DEF 3Sg layegg to there break GO break RECIP 
‘She laid her eggs there and they shattered and broke.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the kum*bird 8, No. (5) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Example (27) refers to young chicks breaking out of their shells. N o reciprocality is 
implied; it is not being suggested that the young chicks help break each other’s eggs. This 
pluralising use of kan? is also found in Standard Thai, where the cognate kan was defined 
by Haas (1964:25) as a reciprocal pronoun with the meaning ‘1. each other, one another, 
mutually, together. 2. severally (imparting a distributive sense to the verb). Often not 
rendered explicitly in English’. 

The reciprocal kar?is one of a number of morphemes in Tai Phake which is often 
realised with initial consonant lenition (see example (4) in section 6.2.1), as well as with 
vowel reduction (see 6.2.2.3). In example (1) above, there is a very unstressed realisation 
of kan2 which is untranslated. 


8.2.2.3 Interrogative Words 


Interrogative words in Tai behave syntactically like noun phrases, and they are 
therefore included in the class of nominals. This is shown in examples (28.1) and (28.2) 
where the object of the verb Aom® ‘gather’ is ka? sanfor san® ‘what’ in the question (28.1) 
and a noun phrase ko? ‘salt’ in the answer (28.2). 


28.1) we 
yun? ye 


mosquito PRT 


c 


E R 


28.2) CON ar] Ga 
92 kau? ta! 
YES ISg_ will 


cw mue g 


ka? san® 
what 


kāf  saņí 
trade what 


hom® waif 
gather KEEP 


‘Oh, I will gather salt.’ 


(Phake Story, The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito Ù, Nos (15 & 16) B, told 
by Aithown Che Chakap @) 


Table 8.5 lists interrogative words and the kind of phrases that can be used to 


answer them: 


Ce AEEA 
maü? ta! 
2Sg will 


A OM wé Il 
mai? ta! kā! 


2Sg will go 
‘Mosquito, what will you gather, what will you trade?’ 


Né ll 
ko? 


salt 
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Table 8.5: Interrogative words in Aiton and Phake 


Word Phake 
oe ka? san® 
ae ki! 

TON kha! laii! 
œ% thaii® 

Q naii® 


nün! hüé 
og phaii® 
GOON ma? naii® 


Aiton 

ka! san! 
kii! 

kha! daw! 
thau! 


daw!, naw! 


nay! hwu! 
phaw! 


mw? daw!, 
mur nau! 


Gloss 


what? 


how many? 


how much? 


where? 


which? 


how? 
who? 


when? 


Answering phrase 


Noun phrase or 
sentence 


Numeral or 
quantifier 


Quantifier Phrase 


Locational Phrase 
or Place name 


Demonstrative or 
sentence 


Sentence 
Proper Name 


Temporal Phrase 
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8.2.2.4 Classifiers 


In the languages of the Tai family, as in many of the languages of mainland 
Southeast Asia, many nouns cannot be directly counted. The term ‘classifier’ has long been 
used (for example Haas 1964) to refer to the morpheme which is counted. In example (29), 
the noun is muu’ ‘pig’, but the word tuu? ‘animal classifier’ is required for pigs to be 
counted, the order of constituents being noun-numeral-classifier:: 


AE a 


muu! haa? tuu? 
pig five CLF 
‘Five Pigs’ 


(Aiton sentence) 


Aikhenvald (2000:1) discusses the various grammatical means for the 
categorisation of nouns and nominals, and uses the term classifier as ‘an umbrella label for 
a wide range of noun categorization devices’. The particular device exemplified in (29) is a 
numeral classifier in Aikhenvald’s typology, so called to distinguish them from other 
classifiers. For the purpose of this study, the term classifier will continue to be used to refer 
to these numeral classifiers, and they will be glossed as ‘CLF’. The syntax of these 
classifiers and the phrases in which they occur is discussed at 8.3.2.3. 

Not all nouns require classifiers to be counted. Some abstract concepts, as we 
would expect, are never counted at all, but in addition there are some nouns which refer to 
material objects that do not need a classifier in order to be counted. For example, body 
parts are usually directly counted, as in (30), where the word niu ‘fingers’ is counted 
without a classifier. 


30) 85 yy Ea 
mü? hā? niu4 
hand five fingers 
‘A hand with five fingers’ 


(Tai Phake Riddles 5, No. (5) &, read by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Large objects, such as countries, are also directly counted, as miun? ‘country’ in 
(31): 


31) 86 W RE P AY coos 
mw? nan? non? hak? ko! saa! pa! the! myat! 
time that brother love Kassapa holy 
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as E qE or yS 3 Ea 

mun? hup! phup? kə? khyət? laai! mum? 

holy famous power LINK preach many country 

‘Then the beloved brother Kassapa, the holy and powerful, preaching in many 
countries.’ 


(Tai Khamyang text, The Parinibbana B, No. 25 &, read by Chaw Cha Seng ©) 


Where classifiers are to be used, there is a choice between specific classifiers and 
general classifiers. When asked how to use these classifiers, Tai speakers say that m5 an? 
is used for most objects, but not for persons, for whom the classifier is generally ko-Vko7, 
and only rarely for animals, for which the classifier is tuu/to2 However, as discussed 
below with regard to example (34), it appears that an?is being generalised and can be used 
for animals. There are some other functions of an? One is a relative-like function, which is 
discussed below in 8.3.2.5. The second is possibly a discourse sensitive function as 
observed in (45) below. Finally, there are a number of sentences where an unstressed 
syllable that is notated as an? is to be found, such as (75) below. This is possibly a 
reduction of the demonstrative nan? ‘that’, but in the minds of the Tai speakers, it is the 
same as an? 

There are a large number of specific classifiers, the use of most of which is quite 
rare. The full list of classifiers for Phake identified by Banchob (1987), together with some 
additional classifiers found in the texts, are listed in Table 8.6. These are compared with a 
list of Aiton classifiers elicited from Bidya Thoumoung. Where there is an empty square in 
either the Aiton or Phake columns of Table 8.6, it indicates that the particular classifier has 
not yet been identified in the language concemed. It does not indicate that it does not occur. 


Table 8.6: Classifiers in Phake and Aiton 


Word Phake Aiton Gloss 

ons kon? a classifier for human beings 

od kup! a classifier for a piece of wood which is cracked 
open 

coy ko4 ko? a classifier for persons 

fan) kam? a classifier for a spoken word 

gos kət! a classifier for the circumference of the trunk of 
a tree 

ó kop! a handful, used as a classifier 

oS khan! a classifier for valuable and expensive things 


AS khep! a classifier for thin and flat things, mostly round 
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nai? naai? 
cən? 
sik4 
si 
tan‘ 
tap! 
to? tuu? 
təp! 
toi? 
thaa! 
nar? 
nep! 
nut! 
non? 
no® no! 
pap’ paap? 
pā? paa? 
pun? 
phen! 
phuu!, 
phaa! 
phot! 
phiin® phun! 
man? 
mug! 


a classifier for meals 
a classifier for questions, points of dispute 


a classifier for a tom thing, as a banana leave or 
a banana stem 


a classifier for a tooth or the similar things 
a classifier for shelves 

a classifier for a flat and thin thing 

a classifier for animals 

a classifier for a flat and round thing 

a volume of book 

a classifier of time 

a classifier for a prince (now obsolete) 

a classifier for packets 

a classifier for cigarettes 

a classifier for pieces or sticks of cut firewood 
a classifier for persons (poetic) 

a classifier for ‘lik*’ (a scroll, a book) 


a classifier for respectable persons, such as 
monks. 


a classifier for holy things 
a classifier for thin things 


a classifier for persons 


a classifier for skeins of thread, wool, or the like 
a classifier for clothes and cloths 


a classifier for thin things, as paper, leaves of a 
tree, or the like 


a classifier for a brood 


LE 


hoi4 


lan! 


luk3 


lam? 


haa! 


hui! 


an? 
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a classifier for a distance within eye reach 


a classifier for knives 


a classifier for houses 
a classifier for drums 


a classifier for many kinds of things, also for 
human beings 


a classifier for leaves of books 


a classifier for small and long things, as boats, 
pencils, etc. 


a classifier for worlds and heavens 
a classifier for flowers 


a classifier for some amount of gunpowder used 
at one shot 


a classifier for long things, as bamboo 

a classifier for guns 

a classifier for an amount a bowl contains 

a classifier for the above hands (of bananas); 


a classifier for 2 bundles of baskets of things 
carried by a long stick on the shoulder 


a classifier for a fall of rain 

a classifier for round or spherical things 

a classifier for bunches of bananas or betel nuts 
a classifier for strings of things 


a classifier for many sorts of things, both big 
and small 
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These classifiers appear to fall into the following groups: 


Table 8.7: Types of classifiers in Tai 


The general classifier an2 


Specific classifiers for classes of nouns according to animacy, such as koVko4 
‘classifier for humans’ and tuu?⁄to? ‘classifier for animals’, 

Special classifiers for important or respected humans and religious objects, such as 
paa7/pa? ‘classifier for respectable persons, such as monks’ 


Specific classifiers for classes of objects according to size and shape, such as /am2 
‘classifier for long things, as bamboo’ and 


Specific classifiers for specific objects, such as baus/maii ‘classifier for knives’ 


The grouping of classifiers as presented in Table 8.7 is related to the frequency of 
their use. The general classifier an, which appears at the top of Table 8.7, is much more 
frequent in the texts that any of the other groups of classifiers. The next most frequent 
classifiers are ko°/ko* ‘classifier for humans’ and tuu%%to? ‘classifier for animals.’ 

Furthermore, as will be seen in examples (33) and (34) below, it is probable that 
among younger speakers classifiers from the groupings listed at the bottom of Table 8.7 are 
being replaced by the more general classifiers from groupings at the top of Table 8.7. 

Semantically, most of the classifiers are classifiers of things on the basis of their 
shape, such as /am? ‘classifier for long things’. Some of the classifiers have developed 
from nouns, like tuu?/to2 the original meaning of which was ‘body’, and which still has 
that meaning in some contexts. Others of the classifiers are of unknown origin. 

One special classifier, recorded for Aiton, is phuu? ‘classifier for persons’ is worthy 
of further comment. It is found in example (32), where it is modified by the number 7u? 
‘one’, the only numeral which follows the classifier: 


32) nos cor 8 Gx w B61 
khət! luk? wai? phuu? luy? caai? niu?/diu? 
leave son keep CLF one male onlyone 
‘He left one son,’ 


(Aiton manuscript, History from the time of the ancestor Chaw Tai Lung up until 
Sukapha J, No. (58) 8) 


This classifier is cognate with Standard Thai phau. In Standard Thai it cannot be 
counted by numbers, as it can in Aiton, but can be followed by a demonstrative, as in 
Standard Thai phûu ndn with the meaning ‘that person’. It may be that the noun prefix pa’ 
(see 8.2.2.5 below) is a reduced form of this classifier. 

Given the large number of specific classifiers, it would not be surprising to find 
speakers getting confused as to their use. In (33) below, Sa Cham Thoumoung makes a 
false start after the noun mt? starting to say an? ‘general classifier’ and then correcting 
himself with the specific classifier baur? 
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aay . 3 Mm 2 Q BS m. @ w iM 
puu! naai? a! hau? maa? mi? a. baw? lum? 
grandfather maternal HESIT give come knife ... CLF one 
‘His maternal grandfather gave him a knife.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai B, No. (94) ®, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung@) 


When Bidya Thoumoung, a much younger speaker, made a transcription of this 
story, he wrote 2.5 an’. Among younger speakers, this use of the general classifier in place 
of the specific classifier seems to be quite widespread, as example (34) shows. In (34) 
Chaw En Lai Phalung uses the general classifier an7in place of the animal classifier tuu? 


34) os oS 8 Mons vy aged Mops 7 


wan? lum? phan? aai? ton? khau! luk? aai? ton? khau! 
day one tribe Aiton 3PI young/child Aiton 3PI 


BS o B smd BE « 
3u2 maa? men? an? lum? 
shoot come porcupine CLF one 


‘One day one of the young men of the Aiton shot a porcupine.’ 


(Aiton Story, How the Aitons and the Khamtis quarelled È, No. (3) ®, told by 
Chaw En Lai ©). 


8.2.2.5 Noun class markers 


In addition to the numeral classifiers discussed in the previous section, there is a 
series of noun class markers listed in Table 8.8. These noun class markers precede the 
noun, unlike the numeral classifiers which occur postnominally. 


Table 8.8: Noun class markers 


Word Phake Aiton Gloss (mostly from Banchob 1987) ref in 
Banchob 

JO) ca! a word which prefixes the names of insects (1987:94) 
and small animals 

Si pa! pa! a particle prefixed to a noun denoting a (1987:244) 
person 

o pa! a particle prefixed to the names of fish (1987:245) 

o pa! a particle prefixed to the names of vegetables 

o| ma! ma! a prefix denoting fruits (1987:302) 
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oos māk! māk! used as a prefix to the names of some kindsof (1987:312) 
fruit or something similar to that 


BE maiņ? men? some kinds of flying insects with wings (1987:327) 
aJ lat la? a particle prefixed to some names of animals (1987:358) 


The syntax of these noun class markers differs. The prefix /aV/a4 for example, is 
only found in combination with the names of animals and never stands alone as a separate 
morpheme. The word méy¥maiy2 on the other hand, is a full noun which can stand by 
itself, or be combined with a noun referring to the specific insect, as in Aiton meg? sap! 
‘cockroach’, or combined with a word that does not refer to a specific insect and may not 
even be a noun, as in Aiton men? den?‘a tick, literally insect-red’. 

The noun class marker pa’ combines with adjectives and verbs to form a noun 
referring to a person. Example (35) demonstrates a number of these. 


35) Ic gers of RE REYE A 


lait kəf po> naif kau? cən? niin? taug? paun? haü? 
therefore lSg alittle remember GIVE 


BO a A OG E ENE eri 
khen? kon? pa! hi pa! yaü! pa! can> khau® 
please person CL.human know CL.human big cCL.human know 3PI 
‘Therefore I remember the old men and the knowledgeable men.’ 


(Tai Phake Speech B, No (35) B, given by Ai Chanta ©) 


When discussing the translation of (35), Ai Chan Ta indicated that pa’ yaü’ meant 
‘an old man’, and pa’ can*‘a clever man’. 


8.2.2.6 Nominalisation 


Nominalisation occurs in several ways. Sometimes verbs or adjectives occur in a 
construction where they are the head of a noun phrase, as with kaan? ‘wide’ in example 
(16) above. 

Another, more literal, method of nominalisation is exemplified in (36), where the 
word (ay? ‘way’ is prefixed to the word for ‘to die’, to create the abstract nominal fn? 
khai? ‘death’: 
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36) 8 we co oka QE RE i 
phaii®  yané we> tāņ? khoi? piin hü 
who have.NEG avoid death way how 


‘There is no way for anybody to avoid death.’ 


(Phake Manuscript, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (22) B, 
read by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


The general classifier an?can also be used to nominalise a verbal, as in (37). 


m y ég ms og OS aA wE w aa 
ha! nait taunt mai? an? ta! kin? ma! yan yet 
at that time hungry CLF will eat NEG have.NEG PRT 
‘At that time they were hungry, but there was nothing to eat.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (4) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The phrase an? ta‘ kin?is a noun phrase because in sentences of the form X ma‘ 
yay®, the element X is a noun phrase. It appears that an’ is the only classifier that can be 
used in this way. 


8.2.3 Verbals 


Verbals will be discussed under the headings of verbs (see 8.2.3.1), auxiliary verbs 
(see 8.2.3.2) and completive verbs (see 8.2.3.3). 


8.2.3.1 Verbs 
8.2.3.1.1 Monosyllabic verbs 
Most verbs in the Tai languages are monosyllabic, as exemplified in Table 8.9: 


Table 8.9: Some simple verbs in Tai 


Tai Phake Aiton Ahom Standard Proto South- Meaning 
(Banchob) Thai western tai 

coos phat! phat! umí to read 

coos phat! Aa fat DS1 to winnow 

coos phat phat? vat wa fat DS4 to whip 

cov) phan? phan? wÝ wu fan A4 to cut 

cov phan* to massage 

£ 


coos phaan! UN, Hu faan Al to peel, slice 
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The semantics of verbs in Tai would be the subject for a study in its own right. One 
example will be presented to raise this issue. Nabin Shyam Phalung explained that in Aiton 
different words for ‘cut’ would be used, according to the implement being used. This is 
detailed in Table 8.10: 


Table 8.10: Terms for cutting in Aiton 


Aiton Verb ‘cut’ Cutting implement 


805 nuit} daap! ‘sword’ 


pat! phaa? ‘cleaver’ 


mit? ‘knife’ 


phaan! ‘slicer’ 


8.2.3.1.2 Compound verbs 


Verbs compounds are generally formed by a process that appears to be noun 
incorporation, as in Phake to? Auk! ‘to weave’, which is literally ‘weave-loom’. English 
speaking Phakes consistently translated t9? Auk’ as the single English verb ‘to weave’. 

When Aithown Che was asked how to negate this verb, however, he offered 
example (38), which suggests that £2? Auk/is not a true compound and not a case of noun 
incorporation. 


38) 825 NE o com a 
mün? huk! ma! tə 
3Sg loom NEG weave.NEG 
‘She didn’t/doesn’t weave.’ 


However, Aithown Che did accept that (39) was a possible, although not preferred, 
way of speaking: 


39) 825 A CNS 4 
mün? ma! tə? huk! 
3Sg NEG weave 
‘She didn’t weave! 


In example (39) to? Auk/is arguably a compound, because the tone of t2? does not 
change after the negative particle ma/, as it did in (38) (see above 6.2.4.5.2 for a discussion 
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of the Phake negative tone). In (38), on the other hand, the noun is clearly not fully 
incorporated and is thus not analysable as a compound. 
Several of these verb-noun combinations in Aiton are exemplified in Table 8.11: 


Table 8.11: Some V+N combinations in Aiton 


Elements Ist word gloss 2nd word gloss compound gloss 

V+N BS kip! take 03 laai? pattern to make a design on 
cloth 

V+N gó kop? cling Os 3aa? medicine to bind a medicinal 
poltice 

V+N NS ki? eat A] khau? rice to dine 


Another process akin to compounding is the use of multi-verb sequences or verb 
serialisation (see below 8.5.8). Sometimes these serial verbs are translated in English by a 
single verb, but they are not single words in the Tai languages, as in (40), where khup? 
‘kneel’ and paai? ‘pray’ can be translated as a single word ‘pray’, but syntactically this is a 
case of serialisation. 


40 Gr wd GB woe wf dS 8 a 
mui? kan? ai? lai? cau? phaa? lun! khup? paai? ai? 

the earth PRT thus king big kneel pray PRT 

‘So the great king (and his people) prayed.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (4) Ð, 

told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


8.2.3.2 Auxiliary Verbs 


True auxiliary verbs are those verbals that cannot stand alone as a predication but 
always have to be followed by another verb. In example (41), we see the auxiliary khati? 
‘want’, a verb which does not occur unless followed by another verb. 


41) TQ BL Q RER R we 
baa? maa? khau ton? khau? dai? nin? 
crazy come want know want listen 
‘She was crazy and wanted to know ... 


Uri 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions 5 , No (8) E, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


The syntactic frame for (41) is given in (42): 


42) NP Auxiliary Verb (TAM) (NP) (TAM) 
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In the data collected so far on the Tai languages, the TAM morpheme is never 


attached to the auxiliary verb, but only to the main verb of the predication. 


Auxiliary verbs differ from verbs in a multi-verb or serial construction (see 8.5.8), 


in that the first verb in a multi-verb construction can be a main verb in other circumstances, 
whereas the auxiliary verb is never found as a main verb. 


Banchob (1987) listed a number of Phake verbs which we can consider as 


auxiliaries: 


RE 


Table 8.12: Auxiliary Verbs in Tai Phake, after Banchob (1987) 


Word Phake Gloss 
kün! should 
khaii? to want 
khan* to be unwilling or not care to do, to dislike, to be lazy 
can? may 
sain! should 


RRIT 


43) 


44) 


45) 


Banchob (1987) exemplified all of these, as in (43): 


Q ÑE ond 
maü? ki! tan? 


2Sg should speak 
“You should speak’ (Banchob 1987:24) 


These auxiliaries are also found in the texts, as in (44): 


cord 086 voé S ia 
phan® pheu® can? pen? püf 
poor toomuch may become foolish 
‘Poverty may cause you to become foolish.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren B, Proverb No. (5) Ð, read 
by Yehom Buragohain @) 


Another auxiliary like morpheme is /aa7//a? ‘should’, which is exemplified in (45): 


ws À o3 A cy E em 
an? kham? tai? haü? pə? cāņî e! 


CLF word Tai GIVE PRT know PRT 
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Ot Esa 8E Va 

lā? le! moan? namî nam 

should roam country many 

‘In order to know the Tai language, (you) should go to many places.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem inthe khe? khyāņ? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes È, No (16.1) &, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


The auxiliary /2a7//a2can sometimes stand without a main verb. Tai informants will 
often say ma’ laa? ‘no need to’ in response to a suggestion that something be done. None of 
the other auxiliaries discussed in this section have been recorded without a following main 
verb. 


8.2.3.3 Completive Verbs 


Since the Tai languages permit verb serialisations (see 8.5.8), the situation can arise 
in which one verb expresses the result of another verb, as in (46) where the verb mai? 
‘bum’ syntactically completes the action of main verbs sof! and phau’ ‘to put to the fire’. 


46) oO B DB cons ysg KE E Ba 
phai? phii! phai? kun? sət! phau! khin? mau! mai? 
fire spint fire person bum bum body NEG bum 
‘The fire (lit by) the Gods and men would not bum his body.’ 


(Tai Khamyang text, The Parinibbana ®, No. (19) &, read by Chaw Cha Seng ©) 


Since mai? ‘bum’ in (46) is negated, the action of the main is not in fact completed. 
Had the negation not been expressed in (46), the meaning would have been ‘The fire (lit 
by) the Gods and men bumed his body up.’ 

The syntactic pattern of sentences like (46) is expressed in (47): 


47) NP V (TAM) (NP) (NEG) COMPLETIVE (TAM) 


Some verbs are only able to occupy the completive position, unlike mas? ‘bum’, 
which can also be a main verb. A very common general completive is pe%pe* with the 
meaning ‘can, able’, found in sentences like (48): 


4) wl @ mg wo of on WS vq gia 
süņé maü? an! ma! pef kau? ta! kin? = ca> maü? 
if 2Sg count NEG can 1Sg_ will eat to 2Sg 
‘If you cannot count them, I will eat you.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of Deception È, No. (16) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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The word pepe* is also found as a full verb, meaning ‘to win’, as in a Phake 
sentence like in! dj! ya! ta! pef ‘India will win’ (referring to cricket). 
In Aiton, this completive verb pe7usually occurs before the main verb, as in (49): 


49) oe MHS co gw 8 E 
kau? um! pe? haw? saam! pii? 
1Sg NEG can give three years 
‘I cannot give them three years.’ 
(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (20) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


This divergence in constituent order between Aiton and Phake is one of the 
syntactic distinguishing features between the two varieties. It will be discussed further in 


8.3.3.1. 
Further research is needed to identify all the verbs which can act as completives and 


in what circumstances. 


8.2.4 Adjectives 


The primary function of adjectives is to describe or mark an attribute of a noun, as 
in example (50), where the noun has the attribute səp’ ‘beautiful’: 


pd Me 


pa! saau! səp! 
girl beautiful 
‘(a) beautiful girl’ or ‘(a) girl is beautiful’, ‘girls are beautiful’ 


(Aiton Sentence) 


In the Tai languages, adjectives can be both modifiers within a noun phrase (see 
below 8.3.2) or the heads of intransitive predications; either analyses are available for 
example (50). In actual speech, however, such ambiguity is rare. If (50) were part of 
sentence like (51), the noun phrase translation of ‘(a) beautiful girl’ would be the only one 
available: 


eee Wor. Soe) os oo g 
pa! saau! səp! nan? uu! til daw! 
girl beautiful that live at where 
‘Where does that beautiful girl live?’ 


(Aiton Sentence) 
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If, on the other hand, there was no other possible predication in the sentence, then 
the second reading of (50) becomes possible, as in (52): 


52) jeg aah yd agé 
pa! saau! nan? səp! lun! 
girl that beautiful big 
‘That girlis very beautiful.’ 


(Aiton Sentence) 


In the texts, if the adjective is the head of an intransitive predicate, the noun phrase 
is usually marked with some kind of discourse particle, as in (53): 


5) Q @ cm W né via 
tu? mau? e! sen? nan! kham? 
body 2Sg PRT beautiful as gold 
‘Your body is as beautiful as gold.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the Crow and the Fox®, No. (33) &, told by Ong Cham ©). 


At first glance, it may appear that adjectives are indistinguishable from verbs, and 
they are categorised as verbs or verbals by both Noss (1964) and Vichin Panupong (1970) 
(see above 8.2.1). However in this study adjectives are recognised as a separate class 
because they can be both intransitive predicates (which nouns cannot) and can modify 
nouns (which verbs cannot). 

One of the chief arguments in favour of including adjectives with verbals would be 
that they can be modified by TAM markers. However, adjectives are only modified by 
TAM markers when they are an intransitive predicate and not when they are modifying a 
noun. In example (54), the adjective kaan? ‘wide’, with ingressive meaning, is followed by 
the TAM marker kaa! ‘Go’, which marks that the event is in past time. 


54) Ogos Unt vy m& on od om a 
a! luk? pa! nan? khau! kaan? kaa! laai! kaa! 
from there 3Pl wide GO many GO 
‘From this point they increased in number.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Aiton ®, No. (13) 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


m 


In translating (54), Nang Wimala stated that méno kaag? kaa! laai’ kaa! 
meant ‘increase in numbers’, that is literally ‘get wider and get bigger’. The ingressive 
meaning in (54) is available because of the adjective’s semantics, as shown by the fact that 
such ingressive meaning can be found without the TAM marker, as in (55): 
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wu È a Qa 

yal! tī naii? thən! 

big at in forest 

‘I grew up in the forest.’ 

(Phake Text, Story of her youth 5, No. (86) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 

Some monosyllabic adjectives are listed in Table 8.13: 

Table 8.13: Some monosyllabic adjectives in Tai 
Tai Phake Aiton Ahom Proto South- Meaning 
(Banchob) western tai 

ME kan? kaan? re kwaan C2 ‘wide’ 
uf yāu? yaau? wo yaau A4 ‘long’ 
BE nain? den? ve deen A3 ‘red’ 
QE lon® lum! we luran Al ‘yellow’ 
8 maü! maul! J mau B1 ‘new’ 
ag thau? thau? 000 thau C1 ‘old’ 
8 n? dii? V dii A3 ‘good’ 


The syntax of adjectives is further discussed below in 8.3.2.2. 


8.2.4.1 Adjectival modifiers 


56) 


Adjectives can be followed by a modifier which intensifies the meaning, as in (56): 


8 age 2 age 
dii? lup! dii? lup! 
good big good big 
‘Very good, very good.’ 


(Aiton sentence) 


The word /un’ is itself an adjective, but in (56) acts as an intensifier/modifier. It can 


be termed a general modifier, since it seems to be able to be used with many adjectives and 
with verbs, as in (57): 
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D mH A of gd oof 
aa? cau? vi? kau khau non? lopó 
EXCL RESP VOC 1Sg_ want sleep much 
‘Oh sir, I want to sleep so much.’ 


(Khamyang Story, The Story of the Owl, told by Chaw Kyen Chowlik) 


Both Nabin Shyam and Yehom Buragohain stated that (57) would be acceptable in 
Aiton and Phake. 

Many adjectives have specific modifiers, which also intensify the meaning and 
follow the adjective, in the same position as /ug’ in (56). Example (58), from Banchob, 
shows the use of such a modifier. Specific modifiers are very often either fully or partially 
reduplicated: 


58) «uô Boseras 


yam? yük’ yak’ 
wet modifier 
‘very wet’ 


(Phake sentence, Banchob 1987:350) 


These specific modifiers are also found in the texts, as in (59): 


59) Rim AQ (Iw) SSE on aa 
khuin? kon! waa? aa! san! dap! sin' kui? kui? 
again say HESIT dark very dark 
‘Again I say, it is very dark’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (85) B, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung 
©) 


The full list of the adjectival modifiers recorded b y Banchob (1987) can be found in 
the English-Phake word finder. The semi-reduplicated nature of these specific modifiers 
makes it likely that they are an open class of words. 

According to Aithown Che Chapkap, an altemative way of expressing 
intensification of adjectives is to repeat the adjective in combination with waa?7/⁄wāã5 as in 
the following Phake phrases kai? wā’ kai? (far-SAY-far) ‘far, far away’ and hai? wā’ hai* 
(bad-SAY-bad) ‘very very bad’. 


8.2.5 Prepositions 


Prepositions in the Tai languages share a number of characteristics with nominals. 
Many are historically nouns, such as t17/t7? ‘at’, which was originally and sometimes still 
behaves like a noun meaning ‘place’. Prepositions can head phrases which are core 
constituents of a predication, and behave like noun phrases (for the syntax of these core 
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prepositional phrases, see below 8.3.3). For Standard Thai, Noss (1964:146) regards 
prepositions as bound lexemes, and therefore neither verbal nor nominal. 

Banchob (1987) identified a number of prepositions in Phake, and these are 
presented in Table 8.14: 


Table 8.14: Phake prepositions found in Banchob (1987) 


Phake _ Ref. in Banchob 
preposition 
JO) ca> for, to, with (1987:95) 
Q cu? to be near, to go near (i.e. towards) (1987:96) 
o y at (1987:165) 
OQ taŭ? under, beneath (1987:170) 
OA, tai? near (1987:179) 
Q naii? in, inside (1987:220) 
uos yāní about, aroung (time) (1987:345) 
myad kan? lay® behind (1987:364) 
agod luk‘ from (1987:374) 
agdoo€é lop! lan® behind 
od loi? with (1987:384) 
of wan? between, during, within (1987:390) 
QE wor? during (1987:397) 
pe him2 near (1987:4 11) 
JRE a! tay during (1987:425) 
(twan') 


8.2.6 Numbers and quantifiers 


Numbers, and certain quantifiers like Aa ‘all, every’, do not behave syntactically 
like adjectives, and are therefore treated separately in this analysis. Numerals cannot appear 
as the head of a predication as adjectives can (see 8.2.4 above). Furthermore, whereas 
adjectives post-modify nouns, numbers and quantifiers premodify the classifier, or, if it is a 
noun that can be counted, the noun. 

Therefore (60) is grammatical in Tai and (61) is not: 
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60) eye ov) 
son* wan? 
two day 
‘Two days.’ 


6) * ov oye 
wan? son? 
day two 


The only exception to this is /amY/niig* ‘one’, which together with the 
demonstratives postmodifies the classifier or noun, as in (70) below. 


8.2.6.1 Cardinal Numbers 
Table 8.15 lists the numbers used by the Tai: 
Table 8.15: Tai numbers 
Phake Number Phake 


one i i ten 


two eleven 


three twenty 


four a hundred 
five i a thousand 


ten thousand 


For the higher numbers, borrowed words are used in a combination with words of 
Tai origin. Both Aiton and Phake informants use sen//sen® ‘100,000’ to mean ‘many’, but 
the Indian English term lakh is also used for ‘100,000’, along with JaanViaan‘4 the latter of 
which is also used to mean ‘million’ as in Shan and Standard Thai. 

For the higher numbers, Auk? te! ‘10 million’ and sag? khe’ ‘100 million’ are 
borrowed from Burmese, and crore ‘10 million’ from Indian English. 
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8.2.6.2 Ordinal Numbers 


There are no ordinal numbers in Tai. Aimya Khang Gohain, in the Elementary Tai 
Primer, written for students of Ahom, but using Phake grammar, stated that: “To mean the 
order of place, the word u# (tii) is placed before the numerals. Nowadays a Pali word is 
also used’ (1997:63). 

This is exemplified in Table 8.16: 


Table 8.16: Ordinal numbers in Tai (after Aimya Khang 1997) 


Tai Pali Assamese English ie 
ave tlu ww) pathamaa AA first 
awe tT son AUN tu tii yaa fasrn second 


Aimya Khang’s ‘Tai method’ of expressing ordinal numbers in Table 8.16 is that 
used in Standard Thai, and is not accepted by most by speakers of the Tai languages in 
Northeast India. The Pali system, however, is seen in many manuscripts, as in example 
(62): 


62) of cw ow onesuy of wd 
kau? —sé° pan! khoi? tā? ti! ya* tāu khop4 
ISg PRT whirl meet again third tum complete a circle 


NÉE RE RE ujia 

ho® hauk! khiņ? yəm? 

head grey hair body be decreased 

‘I have completed the third stage of my life, my hair is grey and my body is 
decreasing.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren 5, Intro No. (5) 5, 
read by Yehom Buragohain ©) 


8.2.6.3 Other quantifiers 


A number of other quantifiers are found whose syntax is similar to the numbers. 
One of these is kuu*/ki’ ‘every’, as in example (63). 


63) om ov ood RE icri on 
kw wan? ki wan? kət khun® hə kham? net 
every day every day LINK king DEF 
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A os 45 no Bos 1 « 
khaii? kin? —no4 nok‘ tū? wat’ 

want eat flesh dove PRT 

‘Every day the king wanted to eat the meat of dove.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (3) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Like the numerals, these quantifiers pre-modify the noun rather than postmodifying 
it like adjectives (see 8.2.4). A fuller study of non-numeral quantifiers in Tai remains to be 
done. 


8.2.7 Demonstratives 


Demonstratives in Tai have certain similarities to both nominals and verbals. They 
behave like adjectives in postmodif ying nouns, as in example (64): 


64) 9% Qr as mm cgad on cov wif « 
pun? luk? en! nan? aa! luk? kun? phaan! nan! 
yonder child that HESIT child person poor that 
‘Yonder, that child, that poor child.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (56) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


There are some features of demonstratives which are closer to nominals. In (65) the 
demonstrative follows the word näy” ‘like, as’, a position which is normally occupied by a 
noun phrase: 


65) Ê BW om sod ARE ravi 


phi? nam? ka! het! pha' niin! nan‘ 
spirit ancestor go do like that 


nE wi « 
wa? niin! naif 
say like this 
““The spirit ancestors will do it in that way”, She spoke like that’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (30) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


There are three positions of deixis in Tai demonstratives: ‘proximate’, ‘distant’ and 
‘far distant’. The first two are arranged in pairs of /-ai?/^/ ‘proximate’ and /-an?/4/ ‘distant’. 
These are listed in Table 8.17: 
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Table 8.17: Pairs of demonstrative words in Tai Aiton and Tai Phake 
Tai word Phake 
than? 


thai? 


nant 


nai‘ 
lan? 


lai4 


In addition there is a word with far distant deixis, namely pun%pon* ‘over there’. Its 
syntax is somewhat limited in comparison to nai% and nan in that it does not appear in 
combination with nay Yniin! ‘like’. 

The definite particle, ne? in Aiton and ne? in Phake, is among the commonest 
morphemes in the language and appears to be derived from the demonstratives. Its use is 
exemplified in (66): 


66) 86 nv Meo on Qui 4 
ma nan a! mat! net wā’ 
time that minister DEF say 
‘Then the minister said.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king l=, No. (26) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


When translating this, I first wrote 3 na/* ‘this’, but Ee Nyan Khet insisted on m 
ne‘, stating that seoses a! mat! nef ta! pen? ‘It should be a/ mat! ne?’ 

The late Aimya Khang explained that whereas na/* and nan? differed because they 
were respectively proximate and distant, ne? was neither of these and rather placed stress 
on this being a particular person or object. He said that Juk” nef meant ‘this particular 
child.’ I have therefore glossed nefas ‘DEF’, indicating that it marks definiteness. Foley and 
Van Valin (1985:287) characterised definiteness as ‘Speaker assumes the hearer can 
identify referent’. In the case of example (67), née? marks the word may? which the 
speakers knows the hearer can identify. 


67) 
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oy cur pE gE N A oy « 
kyun? yst han? mor? üst = =wa ~ kyun? 
CLF PRT to country DEF say CLF 

‘The word kyun? is used for countries.’ 


(Tai Phake Manuscript Explaining the meaning of words to children B, 
No. (4.24) 5, read by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The word nefis also used to mark a noun phrase which has been preposed, as in 


(68), where the object nəf mün? has been preposed and it, along with the subject, are both 
marked with ne* 


6) 85 ws g Mm Hé evs co 

məf —s nan*_—sCsopsl! nef nəf mün? nef 

time that oldman PRT meat his PRT 

& f om pl 8 QE cw a 

maig! haü? kā! han? khau® př  naun’* scé 

dist. GIVE GO to 3Pl elder younger PRT 

‘Then the old man gave his meat to those two brothers.’ 

(Phake Story, The two brothers © , No. (14) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
8.2.8 Conjunctions 


Conjunctions in Tai are of two types, those which link constituents within a noun 


phrase, and those which link two predications. 


8.2.8.1 Linking two nouns in a noun phrase 


(69): 


69) 


Two nouns of equal status can be linked with khaa/kha°or ta! kha® as in example 


ovs ufone February © QA M AA coo cfu 
wan? sau? saun® með ta! kha® w ta! kha® le! kə ya 
day 22 February mother and father and travel Gaya 
‘My mother and father will go to Budhagaya on the 22nd of February.’ 


(Phake letter 5, No (2) &, written by Peim Thi Gohain, 1997) 
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8.2.8.2 Linking two predications 


When linking two predications, khaa'/kha°is never used. Several morphemes such 
as sii/sTYse° , yeye or nəi%nait mark the end of the first predication in a complex 
sentence, when the second predication refers to events that occur later, and perhaps as a 
result of the first. This is exemplified in (70): 


702) GV QQ w 


mün? khaii? cai? se 


3Sg think PRT 

OS uN ms E A A 
mün? ya? an? niin> au? mā? 
3Sg medicine CLF one take COME 
oles RR aie eee Gab 
mā? haü? hag? cau’ ma! ho!sa! tha! 
come give to RESP Mahosatha 

Bo m2 8 Ye of on 4 
mə? q t naŭ? taun ne4 
time stay at in stomach DEF 


“When he had thought of this, he took a sprig of medicine and came and gave it to 
Chaw Mahosatha, who was at that time in his mother’s womb.’ 


(Phake Story, The birth and early life of Chaw Mahosathal®, No. (6) 2, 


told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


Grierson (1904) and following him, Gogoi (1994) have stated that s/7/se° ‘suffixed 
to the verb’ forms a participle, for which Gogoi gave the example in (71)*: 


I) OVS Cy cw gad 
mün? kā! seô pauk? ma? 
3Sg go PRT retum come 


‘Having gone, he came back.’ 


(Phake sentences from Gogoi 1994:58) 


The analysis in Grierson and Gogoi is akin to treating si//se° as a clause final 
marker, regarding the clause that it marks as an anterior dependent or subordinate clause. If 
this were the case, we might expect that there would be restricted use of TAM markers in 


4 The script and translation are after Gogoi; the phonemicisation and interlinear gloss have been 


added. 
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clauses that are marked by s1i/e° In example (72.1), however, sef co-occurs with the 
TAM marker ka! 


21) oy 8 yd eo Om I 
kā! tai! kho seô kā 
go walk bridge PRT GO 
‘Went to walk on the bridge.’ 


72.2) om GE AE mE pS cw cou gE é 
ka! = thiin® = khiin? kāņ? kho ysef pef yā? saun® to? 
go reach middle middle bridge PRT goat two CLF 


nL os Io 


nā! kün? 
quarrel RECIP 
“When they reached the middle of the bridge, those two goats quarrelled.’ 


(Phake Story, The story of the two goats 8, Nos. (4) B and (5) &, told by Yehom 
Buragohain @) 


When asked the meaning of sit'/se®, Tai informants sometimes answered that it is a 
kham? haü? sop! ‘a word to make the language sound beautiful’. This is one of ways in 
which sentence final particles (see below 8.2.10.2) are characterised by the Tai informants. 
In this study, sv7/se°is treated as a kind of conjunction and glossed as ‘PRT’, a term used 
for function morphemes whose precise function is not always clear. Further examination of 
the texts would be needed to adequately categorise this morpheme. The richness of the data 
presented here will allow this in the future. 

Another conjunction with a meaning somewhat similar to s///%e° is nəl? 
exemplified in (73): 


B) of A Qs 2 BE co o ld 


man? khaai! phun? noi? li? me? man? 
3Sg sell firewood PRT feed mother his 
‘He was selling firewood in order to feed his mother.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions & , No (47) B, 

told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 

Another very common linking word in the Tai languages is k2%kəfwhich is glossed 
throughout this work as ‘LINK’. This word has cognates in all the languages of the 
Southwesterm Tai group and has a number of functions. It can be translated as ‘also’, as in 
(74), where the father kum*bird joins all the other birds in fleeing a fire. 
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N qs of on REI wenn 
T nokî kum* ne* kəf pai? sa! nef 
father bird kum DEF LINK go PRT 

‘The father kum*bird also flew away.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the kum‘ bird B, No. (8) E, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In Phake this particle is often realised as [kəf], as in (74) and is now often spelled 


6 by the Phakes as a result. An alternative analysis of (74) is that koVko4 marks a 


topicalised phrase, signalling that the core sentence is following. This analysis would 
explain why in many cases it simply cannot be translated at all, as in example (63) above. 


(75): 


75) 


In many cases ko-¥ko4 marks both of the clauses which it is linking, as in example 


crys © my vn Ros 


kun? thau? an? nan? khwn! kon! 
person old CLF that again 


oe som wh a, oof cof do od 1 
hau? kə sap! daa! kan? phan? nai? sii! 
IPI LINK if quarrel RECIP like this PRT 


SOM ON ooh of 8 wo a 

hau? kə? ta! maak! kai? kai? wai? sii! 

IP] LNK will rich quickly KEEP PRT 

‘That neighbour said, “If we quarrel like this we too will become rich very soon.” 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes ©, No. (25) B, 
told by Mohendra Shyam ©). 


In combination with interrogative words (see above 8.2.2.3), ka-VYko* has indefinite 


meaning, such as Phake phaii® ko* ‘whoever’ or ka? say® kat ‘whatever’. When the verb is 
negated, the English translation will be ‘nobody’ or ‘nothing’, as in (76): 


76) 


É cop op op. RERE 114 
phaw! ko? ma! tə. wp! təp? 

who LINK NEG kn. NEG know 
‘Nobody could understand.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (15) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 
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8.2.9 Isolatives 


A further class of words are those which Noss called “isolatives” in Standard Thai. 
This is a grouping of miscellaneous forms found throughout the languages of the world. 
Noss (1964:81) defined them as follows: ‘Isolatives typically occur as sole lexemic 
constituents of entire phonemic phrases which precede, follow or interrupt the large 
syntactic constructions that are their co-constituents’. 

In the Tai languages of Assam these are often found in phrases, for which the term 
isolative phrase is used. The syntax of isolative phrases is discussed below in 8.3.5. 

The following sub-classes of isolatives are discussed below: Interjections and 
Exclamations (see 8.2.9.1), Responses (see 8.2.9.2), Vocatives (see 8.2.9.3) and Imitatives 
(see 8.2.9.4). 


8.2.9.1 Inter jections and Exclamations 


Banchob (1987) reported a number of interjections and exclamations, which are 
listed in Table 8.18: 


Table 8.18: Phake interjections and exclamations found in Banchob (1987) 


cE? Fie! an exclamation expressing disapprobation and 
disgust (used by both men and women) 


c6 an exclamation expressing displeased feeling (used by 
women only) 


exclamation expressing disgust 


exclamation expressing pity or sorrow (from Pali 
anicca) 


exclamation expressing surprise (used by women) 
hüt! exclamation expressing disgust 


a! kā! ləi! exclamation expressing pain 


a! ləi! exclamation expressing tiredness 


exclamation for ease and comfort before starting 
speaking 


Oh! 


exclamation expressing insult 


In the Phake—English-Thai Dictionary (1987), Banchob exemplified many of these, 
such as (77): 
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TIO NT oO ED 
cē? naif pi! het 
Fie! PRT don’t do 
‘Don’t do that’ 
(Phake sentence, Banchob:1987:98) 


Most of the interjections and exclamations reported by Banchob have not been 
encountered in the present study, nor have the shades of meaning found by her been 
exemplified in the texts. Exclamations are found frequently in spoken texts, as in (78): 


78) C È N B of a 
2? cii maa? cək! khaa! kau? 
EXCL point come basket IP] 
‘Point out my basket!’ 
(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter 5, No (9) 5, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


8.2.9.2 Responses 


Another subgroup of isolatives are called “responses” by Noss. In the Tai 
languages, the most frequent of these is that which is translated into English as ‘yes’, as in 
(79): 


79) Q wl ays g a3) Qs i 4 
caw? aa! say! luk? khui! maw? phii! thun! lau? 
YES HESIT soninlaw 2Sg_ spirit forest tell 
“Yes, your son-in-law is a forest spirit”, she said.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter |B, No (39) 5, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


Three such responses are listed in Banchob (1987) and are presented here as Table 


Table 8.19: Responses found in Banchob (1987) 


yes, sir, used to express affirmation in answer to the monks and the 
chief’s questions 
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8.2.9.3 Vocatives 


In addition to interjections, which tend to precede the utterance with which they are 
connected, there are vocatives, which can both precede or follow the utterance, as in the 
following examples. The vocative word wisi? follows the name of the person being 


called. 


0) co of WK uy 8 3 of 4 


me? thau? wi? maw? yaa! wig! nam? taai? 


mother old voc you don’t jump water to die 
‘Old mother, don’t jump into the water and die.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman B, No. (17) B, told by Nabin Shyam ©). 
Table 8.20 lists the vocatives found in Phake by Banchob (1987): 


Table 8.20: Phake vocatives found in Banchob (1987) 


B hoi? a vocative particle, used for calling the inferior persons or animals, 


such as dogs, bulls or buffaloes 


Mus ai? a vocative particle, following the name or the personal pronoun 


RA uri?2i? which is also written as a special symbol, variously & or AL has a very 
special use in manuscripts. At the end of important sections of manuscripts, there is often a 
three or four word phrase commencing with cau? ‘RESP’ and concluding with wi7%i2 One 
of its functions is to draw back the attention of the listener, remembering that in former 
times these manuscripts would have been intoned. It is exemplified in (81): 


8) RE gerd: os A N yd op A A 
nun? huk! wan? khau! maa? khau? tun? hau? hə! 
month six day they come enter caste, race IPI PRT 


Qó 2 SM 
cau khau! wi? 


RESP 3P] PRT 
‘In the sixth month, (was) the day that they came and entered our caste, Oh 


everyone! 
(Aiton manuscript, The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs |B, No. (18) 
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The phrase cau khau ui also occurs in Ahom manuscripts, and as a result, it has 
now developed an almost sacred status in the revived Ahom language. 


8.2.9.4 Expressives or Imitatives 


Noss (1964:88) defined a fourth sub-class of isolatives which are morphologically 
reduplications. He exemplified them as in (82): 


82) ktau  day-yin — sian idt-ist 
he hear sound creak 
‘He heard something go creak-creak’ 


Noss’s argument that /5t-/dt is an isolative is based on the fact that in this example 
there is a pause (marked by a comma), which separates the imitative from the rest of the 
sentence. 

Noss’s imitatives are more commonly called ‘expressives’ in the languages of the 
world. They can be regarded as inherently reduplicated, since they do not occur as non- 
reduplicated single syllables. Banchob has collected many of these for Aiton, and 
exemplified some of them, such as (83), in which Banchob’s version of the Aiton text is 
given in Thai script, as in her original. The Aiton script and phonemic versions have been 
added. 


83) Gr 8 Got 


nin 4 ‘ln ain ow? 
krak! krak! mai? rak! maa? 
ONOM tree break come 


‘Krak krak, the wood / tree breaks.’ 
(Aiton sentence after Banchob 1977) 


Table 8.21 lists a number of these from among the large number recorded in the 
Aiton—English-T hai Dictionary |B (Banchob ms): 


Table 8.21: Aiton imitatives in Banchob MS 


kriik!® kriik!® the sound of cows walking 
krok? krok3 the cackling of hen 


kron® kron? the sound of striking a pot 
krot! krot! the sound of pulling timber 
krop! krop! the sound of beating the wooden clappers 
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8.2.10 Bound Lexemes 


Noss argues that there are two types of lexemes in Thai, free and bound. For Noss 
(1964:133), bound lexemes include any lexeme that cannot stand alone, such as 
prepositions or conjunctions. In this study, two types of words will be treated as bound, 
TAM words (see 8.2.10.1), and sentence particles (see 8.2.10.2) Neither of these are bound 
in the sense of bound affixes in agglutinating languages. 


8.2.10.1 Tense / Aspect Words 


Tense/Aspect/Modality (TAM) words are of three types, those which immediately 
precede the verb., as with fa/ and ti’ ‘WILL’; those which follow the verb and can be 


immediately attached to it, as kaa’ ‘GO’; and those which follow the verb but always 
appears in utterance final position, as yau? ‘FINISHED’. These TAM particles are discussed 
in detail at 8.5.7. As discussed in 8.1.1 above, despite approaching clitic status, they are 
still regarded as independent words. 


8.2.10.2 Sentence Particles 


Sentence particles occur at the end of sentences and usually cannot be translated. 
For Phake, Banchob recorded a number of these, here presented in Table 8.22 with her 
glosses: 


Table 8.22: Phake Sentence particles in Banchob (1987) 
Gloss Ref in Banchob 
a final particle denoting a familiar request (1987:1) 


a final particle denoting uncertainty (1987: 1) 


a final particle denoting certainty (1987:5) 


a particle for emphasizing (mostly come along (1987:6) 
with se°) 


a final particle for emphasizing (1987:20) 


a final particle denoting an indefinite sense (= (1987:25) 
it seems) 


a final particle for emphasizing (1987:38) 


a final particle denoting a familiar request, (1987: 163) 
used among equals in rank, interchangeable 
with ka! 


a final particle denoting familiarity in request (1987:167) 
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a final particle denoting asking for permission (1987:218) 
or consent 


a final interrogative particle sometimes used (1987:221) 
in a persuasive sense 


a final particle denoting the present (1987:336) 
continuous tense 


a final particle denoting certainty (1987:338) 


a terminal particle, used at the close of poetry (1987:436) 


Of the particles listed in Table 8.22, only ża% the hortative particle (see below 
8.6.4), no% the questioning particle (see below 8.6.2.1) and ar? are found in the texts 
collected for this study. 

Several other particles do occur in the texts, such as kon! in (84): 


84) NE Que m af mm TE L 


w? mau? caw? saw? sau? au? kən! 
EXCL you let rest take PRT 
‘You should take rest.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (75) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


This particle is also found in Shan, where it was defined as ‘verbal sign of the 
future often with the idea that an action or condition has still to take place, or that a 
condition is more intensive than what one has thought to be.’ 

In Phake narratives, the particle wat? is frequently found. It is thought to be a 
discourse particle which was originally wa? nün’ naif ‘say like this’. It is exemplified in 
(85): 


85) aN aas w 8 wd ov q osua 
ha! naif lop! laņf yst př  cā mün? wā watt 
at that time afterwards PRT elder male 3Sg say PRT 
‘After that, the elder brother said, 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (11) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Ee Nyan Khet explained the meaning of wat7in (86): 
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8) wl A pl GS BS co oy we | 
süņ! khai hay? pon? wot? nef? la? yan? 
if tell to other watt DEF should have 
If telling the story to others, the word waf*should be there. 
(Phake sentence, spoken by Ee Nyan Khet) 


Table 8.23 lists some of the other particles which have been recorded .A full 
examination of these is beyond the scope of this study. 


Table 8.23: Sentence particles in Tai 
Particle Phake Aiton 
saa! 
sa! ne’ sa! ne? 
ye! ye? 


le* le3 


ai? possibly a reduced form of war? ‘keep’ 


8.2.11 Borrowed words 


The Tai languages also have a great number of borrowed words. The principal 
sources for borrowing are Burmese (see 8.2.1 1.1), Pali & Sanskrit (see 8.2.11.2), Assamese 
(see 8.2.11.3) and English (see 8.2.11.4). In this study only a very cursory examination of 
borrowings has been possible. 

A full discussion of the assignment of tone in borrowed words, discussed briefly 
above in 6.2.4.6 (for Phake) and 6.3.4.4 (for Aiton), is also beyond the scope of this study. 


8.2.11.1 Burmese loans 


The Burmese loan words are often monosyllabic, and cannot be immediately 
identified as non-Tai words. Table 8.24 lists all the words which Banchob (1987) identified 
as Burmese loan words beginning with /s/. David Bradley (pers. comm.) provided the 
Burmese transliterations for those words that he was able to identify as Burmese loans. He 
indicated that there seemed to be a very inconsistent representation of the Burmese vowels, 
and tones. This may suggest that the words were borrowed at different stages of the history 
of contact between Tai and Burmese. Whilst this list is not a comprehensive examination 
of Burmese loans, it is interesting that most of the words in Table 8.24 are verbs, contrary 
to the widely observed tendency for verbs to be less frequently borrowed than nouns. 
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Table 8.24: Burmese loan words in Phake 


Phake Burmese Burmese Meaning 
(Banchob) transliteration 


sak* hsa?55 to pay tribute to the 
king 


to attach 


oe ee 


| | reward, | reward, present | 


2 AE hsun42 food offered to 
Buddhist monks 


sütt hswe44 to move backward, 
forward or sideways 


E 


soi! 6008 the42 narrower, more 
slender 


Compounds can also be formed between Burmese borrowings, such-as maan Yman' 
‘glass’ and Tai words, such as faa7/td? ‘eye’, asin maan’ taa7/man' ta? ‘spectacles’. 


8.2.11.2 Pali Loans 
Table 8.25 lists some Pali loans which have come through Burmese: 


Table 8.25: Pali loans through Burmese 


| Tai | Phake(Banchob) | Burmese | Pali | Meaning | 


wosoye, sat! ta! wa2 = satva 


ae nor? 
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It is probable that many Pali words were introduced into Tai when the Tais were 
converted to Buddhism, and that this influence has come through Burmese. 


8.2.11.3 Assamese Loans 


There are fewer Assamese loans than Pali/Sanskrit or Burmese loans listed in 
Banchob (1987). This does not indicate that the number of Assamese loan words is small. 
Rather it may indicate that Banchob’s Tai informants did not wish these loan words to be 
included in the Dictionary, or that they regarded the use of Assamese words as cases of 
code-switching rather than borrowing. 

Some of the Assamese loan words listed in Banchob are in Table 8.26: 


Table 8.26: Assamese loan words in Tai 
Phake Assamese Assamese Meaning 
(Banchob) Transcription 
a eee ee ee 
jaro pR 


sP nī? 
e e 
aa a a 


Assamese loan words appear to be even more common in Aiton than amongst the 
Phakes. The Assamese words for the days of the week, for example, are now generally in 
use amongst the Aiton, whereas the Phake use the Burmese names for the seven days of the 
week. The original Tai system of numbering the 60 days in a cycle seems to be completely 
lost from everyday usage. 


8.2.11.4 English Loans 


Loan words from English are also gradually entering the language. They can even 
be used in poetry, as example (87) indicates: 


8) msdos vom aged SS oé 14 
kom! piu! tat! cak! kya’ tauk! pen? to? 
computer machine print be letter 
‘The computer printed the books.’ 
(Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyān? style: How Stephen Morey came to the 
Tai Phakes 5, No (92) B, read by Ai Che Let Hailung @) 
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8.3 Constituents 


8.3.1 Preliminary theoretical considerations 


A sentence in the Tai languages of Assam consists of several constituents, and 
those constituents may themselves be made up of other constituents. The sentence 
constituents are: 


e Noun phrases, which may include noun modifiers such as: 
e Possessor phrases, 
e Adjective phrases, 
e Quantifier phrases, 
e Demonstratives, 
e Relative clauses and 
e Prepositional phrases; 
e Core Prepositional phrases; 
e Non core elements such as: 
e Temporal phrases and 
e Locational phrases; 
e Isolative phrases; 
e Predications, which may include 
e TAM marking, which may be discontinuous from the verb 
e Auxiliary verbs 
e Completive verbs, which may be discontinuous from the verb 
e Negation 


e Sentence final particles, discussed above in 8.2.10.2. 

It is assumed by many scholars that in every language verbs and their objects form a 
single constituent, called a verb phrase. The arguments both for and against a verb phrase 
being present in the Tai languages of Assam are discussed below in 8.4.1.2. 

In the following section, Noun Phrases will be discussed first (8.3.2), then Core 
Prepositional Phrases (8.3.3), Non-core elements (8.3.4) and Isolative Phrases (8.3.5). 
Sentence final particles were discussed above in 8.2.10.2. Predications will be discussed in 
a later section in 8.5. 
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8.3.2 The Noun Phrase 


The noun phrase in the Tai languages is a strongly head initial structure. The head 
of a noun phrase, which is either a noun, a pronoun or an interrogative word, is always the 
first element in the phrase, as in (88), where the Subject noun phrase is headed by the 
pronoun kau? and the direct object noun phrase, pap? /ik* nai‘ ‘this book’, is headed by the 
noun pap? lik“ ‘book’. 


88) of R dos VY lf oes Bı 
kau? haü pāp lik naif han? paf sau® nai‘ 
1Sg give book this to young woman this 
‘I gave this book to the girl.’ 

(Phake sentence elicited from the late Aimya Khang Gohain) 


The basic structure of the Tai Noun Phrase is given in (89): 


89) Noun Modifier 


The modifier can be: 
e A possessor phrase, 


e An adjective phrase, consisting either of a single adjective or an adjective and 
its modifier, 


e A quantifier phrase, consisting of a classifier, preceded by a number or 
quantifier, or followed by a demonstrative, 


e A demonstrative, 
e  =Arelative clause or 
e A prepositional phrase 


If more than one of these modifiers is present, the most unmarked order appears to 
be that given in (90). There are no examples in the corpus of texts showing all of the 
possible modifiers. 


90) Noun Adjective Possessor Classifier Relative Clause Demonstrative 


In cases of special emphasis, the order of the elements Possessor, Adjective Phrase, 
Classifier Phrase and Demonstratives can be altered. However any such re-ordering may 
also be marked by prosodic features such as slight pauses. 

Examples (91)—(94) below demonstrate some of the possible noun phrases: 
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91) 


92) 


93) 


94) 


Stephen Morey 

Head Noun = Adjective(s) Possessor 
8 Gee FOR es" 
mau! khau® on! so? po? hau? 


young man white little beautiful 1PI 
‘Our beautiful little white young man,’ 


(Phake Lullaby The little rooster B, No. (6) B, sung by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Head Noun Classifier Phrase 
8 RE WE co 4 
pr — naut saun® ko4 
elder younger two CLF 
‘Two brothers’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (1) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Head noun Classifier Phrase Demonstrative 
NVN woes eye vee B oud 

pa! sa! naa! sip! sə}! cən? nai? 

question ten two CLF this 


‘These 12 questions.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions & , No (1) B, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Head Noun Possessor Relative Clause 

ve m ne a) q my ons RÉ RE qA 
khau? suu! khon! suu! kaa? an? kun? hau? kin? kaa! 
rice you things you equal CLF people we eat GO 
“Your rice and goods, which we have eaten, ...’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs (È , No.(72) 


i) 


5) 


In example (94), the head noun and possessor are combined into a reduplicated 
four-syllable expression, or elaborate expression (see below 8.3.6). This type of expression 
is preferred by the Tai for aesthetic reasons. The head noun of this phrase is a compound 
khau? khəņ'‘goods’, literally ‘rice and things’, and the possessor is suu”. 
As will be seen below in 8.3.2.3, sometimes the quantifier is separated from the rest 
of the noun phrase by other constituents. This has been called ‘Quantifier Float’, although 
as will be discussed below it may be the case that it is the head of the noun phrase that has 
moved and not the quantifier. Verbs can also be separated from their TAM markers by other 
constituents. Writing of Standard Thai, Vichin 'Panupong (1970) used the term 
discontinuous constituents for this phenomenon (see below 8.5.7.5). 
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The different types of modifiers within a noun phrase are discussed below, namely 
the possessor phrase (see 8.3.2.1), the adjective phrase (see 8.3.2.2), the classifier phrase 
(see 8.3.2.3), demonstratives (see 8.3.2.4) and the relative clause (see 8.3.2.5). 


8.3.2.1 Possessor Phrase 


In Tai, the placing of two noun phrases in apposition usually means that the second 
noun phrase is the possessor of the first. This does not necessarily apply when two noun 
phrases follow a ditransitive verb, in which case the first noun phrase will be interpreted as 
the theme and the second as the beneficiary (see 8.5.6). 

In example (95), the noun phrase daap/ cau’ consists of two nouns, the first of 
which is the possessed, daap’, ‘the sword’, and the second the possessor, cau? ‘RESP’, 
which here refers to the King. 


95) cop g cm a ate sS w% wy ı 


po? mau! ke? nai dai? daap! cau? saa! q 
if NEG answerthis get sword RESP PRT 
‘If you cannot answer, you will die by the King’s sword.’ 
(lit: ‘get the King’s sword’) 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (12) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Possessive phrases are full noun phrases and can have all the constituents of a noun 
phrase, and can be headed by pronouns as well as nouns. 

As with the other modifiers of a head noun, the possessive phrase can be separated 
from the head noun as in (96). 


96) BSN nod or voy, RYS UÈ KOVROV l 
tep! huu! khaat! kaa! caa? huu! suk! aa! hom! pii? raa? pii? rw? rw? 
cut head separate GO to commander Ahom Ngi Ra Negi Reu Reu 
‘He cut off the head of Ahom Army commander, Ngi Ra Ngi Reu Reu.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (59.1) B, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung @) 


In example (96) the possessor phrase is a heavy constituent, huu’ susk! aa! hom! 
gii? raa? nit? ruw? ru? ‘the Ahom commander Ngi Ra Ngi Reu Rev’, that appears at the end 
of the sentence, headed by the preposition caa? The head of this possessor phrase is the 
compound noun huu’ surk! ‘commander’, itself literally ‘the head of the army’. The head 
of the whole noun phrase is Auu’ ‘head’. It may have been to avoid having the head of the 
noun phrase and the head of its modifying possessor phrase (both of which are the word 
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huu’ ‘head’) being directly adjacent, that the modifying possessor phrase is separated from 
its head noun?. 

It appears to be the head noun Auu’, rather than its possessive modifier that has 
moved. Example (96) is from a text for which more than one version exists, and the 
alternate version is given in (97). 


97) BE nos om R KORON pd 


tep! khaat! kaa! huu! pii? raa? pii? ru? rw 
cut separate GO head NgiRa Ngi Reu Reu 

‘He cut off the head of Ngi Ra Ngi Reu Reu.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (59) B, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung @) 


3 


The noun phrase in (97) is huu’ pii? raa? pii? rur rou? ‘the head of Ngi Ra Ngi Reu 
Rev’ and it is found after the second verb khaat’ ‘separate’ in the position where the 
possessor phrase was found in (96). Since the noun phrase in (97) is much shorter or lighter 
than that in (96) and since it does not contain a potentially problematic repetition of the 
word huu” ‘head’, the noun phrase can comfortably remain as a single unit. 

There is one major exception to the rule that where two nouns are in apposition, the 
second is the possessor of the first. This relates to nouns referring to minerals and other 
materials such as kham? ‘gold’. When this is placed in apposition to a head noun, it is 
interpreted as an attributive adjective with the meaning ‘golden’, as in (98): 


98) QS S cof vi ng RE Qa 
phun! yum? phun! kham? au? tw? maa? 


rain silver rain gold take fall down come 
‘Made silver and golden rain fall.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No. (150) B, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung 
©) 


Example (99) demonstrates a possessor phrase within a possessor phrase. 


9) oped ce os og &vs cory ods È 4 
lukt me? pan? on? mün? kə? sip! p? 
child wife time lead 3Sg LINK ten year 
‘The child of his previous wife was also ten.’ 


(Phake Story, The widow B, No (24) B, told by Aithown Che Chakap ©) 


The noun phrase in (99) can be schematised as (100) 


° In view of this discussion, and the fact that the commander has been separated from his head, one 
is tempted to ask whether (76) is a case of iconicity in syntax. 
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100) (child (previous wife) of him)) 


8.3.2.2 Adjective Phrases 


The simplest Adjective phrase is just a single adjective, as in (101), where thau? 
‘old’ is an attribute of meé?‘mother’, and phaan’ ‘poor’ is an attribute of kun? ‘person’: 


101) ce eg 20 ark) cow ... 


me? thau? nan? kun? phaan! ... 
motherold that person poor 
‘That old woman was a poor person...’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman |B, No. (2) IB, told by Nabin Shyam @). 


Sometimes adjectives are themselves modified by either a general or a specific 
modifier. These were discussed above in 8.2.4.1. 
As shown in example (91) above, there can be more than one adjective phrase 


modifying the head noun of a noun phrase. 

Most attributive adjectives are capable of being the heads of intransitive predicates, 
as discussed in 8.2.4 above. There are a small set of adjectives or adjective like words, 
many of them related to states of health, which can follow the copula verb pin?pen?, as in 
Aiton pin? bat! ‘to have a cold’, and pin? khar? ‘to have a fever’. 


8.3.2.2.1 Comparison and similarity 


Comparison is expressed by an adjective phrase which is headed by a comparison 
word, such as kfeén?in Phake, which precedes its adjective, or me’ in Aiton which often 
follows its adjective. Example (102) demonstrates the use of khen? 


102) guy on ed agers MO 3 Bus yé 
pa! sau® naif hay? luk on! naif khen? supé 
girl this to child this COMP tall 
‘The girl is taller than the boy.’ 

(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


In (102), the adjective suņfis analysed as the head of an intransitive predicate and 
the entire predicate is hay? Juk’ on! nai* khen? suy® ‘taller than the boy’. 
This type of adjective phrase is also found with increase, as in (103): 
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103) age cof 8 VE & Q Buys wé afd o) 
lop! lan® pī? nü maü? ta! khen? sun®_— to? mā? 
come after back year one 2Sg will COMP tall increase come 
‘After one year, you will grow taller.’ 

(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


In Aiton, the comparative word me! follows the adjective, as in nam! me! ‘much- 
COMP’, as inexample (104): 


104) B ý cojexjond mit QE MÉ B N B coy 


taai? naw? phaa! taa! kap! an? lup? an? taai? pə! taai? pə! 
die in world CLF one CLF die bom die bom 


sor, oS Ow DET TS 
nam? taa? man? nai? san! həm? wai? han? nam? 
tears 3Sg this if together keep to water 


NSE MA AQ cH Q Ý o YN 

saa! muk! traa! ko? ta! me! ta! nam! me! lau? 

ocean LINK will more will much COMP say 

‘In this world, if all the tears of one person through all the cycles of birth and death 
were gathered together, they would be more than the all the waters of the oceans, it 
is said.’ 

(Aiton Story, The twelve questions |B), No (178) I5, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung 
©) 


The comparative word is not necessary for the comparison to be grammatical, as in 
(105): 


105) 02533 SuN vo} Bde] 


wan? nai? khyaam? saa! caa? mw? naa? 
today good to yesterday 
‘Today I am better than yesterday.’ 

(Aiton sentence, spoken by Nabin Shyam Phalung) 


Another adjective phrase construction with syntax analogous to that of the 
comparatives is the expression of similarity, as in (106): 
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106) QÉ vos m PE nE acd poo? i « 
kun? paai? can? naa? hen? nan! la? lin? hat! hat! kai? kai? 
person south face dry like monkey very angry 
‘The faces of the people of the south were dry like angry monkeys.’ 
(Aiton text, Why Buddha was born in this world (8 , No. (8) &, told by Sa Cham 
Thoumoung @) 


The frame for (106) is given in (107): 


107) Headnoun Adjective Phrase modifying adjective 
naa? hen? nay! la? lin? hat! hat! kai? kai? 
face dry like very angry monkeys 


8.3.2.3 Quantifier Phrases 


The prototypical quantifier phrase consists of a numeral followed by a classifier that 
is specifically associated with the head noun, as in (108): 


1089) ages wi wo om tl 
luk? caai? saam! kə 
child male three CLF 
‘(his) three sons,’ 

(Phake sentence) 


The numeral /wY/niin? ‘one’ has a special syntax and can only follow the classifier, 
as in (109): 


109) Q are vé eo con wu 
puu! lun! cau? baan? kə? lun 
grandfather big respected village CLF one 
‘A respected village leader.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs 5, No. (33) 5) 


Quantifier phrases can stand in the place of noun phrases in the syntax of Tai 
languages as is shown in (110): 
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10) óua we mi ný Q oof 4 


mui? zaam? nan? sii! an? nan? maui thot! kaa! 
then four CLF these 2Sg takeout GO 
‘Then, four of these have been explained.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions È , No (145) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung 
©) 


In example (110), the quantifier phrase si// an?is the object of the verb thot! ‘take 
out’. The sentence literally means ‘At that time, you have taken out these four (arrows)’, 
where the head of the noun phrase is the understood /em? ‘arrow’, a metaphor for the 
questions that are being answered. This dropping of the head noun is only possible because 
it is understood from the context.° 

Example (110) is also interesting because it contains a quantifier phrase with what 
appears to be the maximum number of modifiers. The full phrase is sii! an? nan? ‘these 
four’ and is of the form shown in (111), with both modifiers in place. 


111) Classifier Phrase — (Numeral) Classifier (Demonstrative) 


Literary manuscripts sometimes use multiple classifiers, as in (112): 


112) ode wf ox ge ojo 
laif cün! au? tüy! ~=khaun® tü? 
so take all thing use 


e B MQ iA 
cauy? 1ai® an? nop? haŭ? 
CLF many CLF offer give 
‘Bring all the many utensils which were given’ 


(Tai Khamyang Manuscript, The book of calling back the Khon B, No. (107) È, 
read by Sa Myat Chowlik ©) 


In example (112), the quantifier phrase is cauņ? /21° anf, which is translated as ‘the 
many’. The head of this phrase appears to be the classifier cauy* but the general classifier 
an? is also present. Interestingly the head noun of the whole NP, kfAauy® tü? ‘utensils’ is 
premodified by tün’ ‘all’. 

As mentioned above in 8.3.2, the quantifier phrase is sometimes separated from the 
head noun, as in (113): 


é Nabin Shyam confirmed that it would be grammatical in Aiton for the classifier phrase to appear 
after the verb, as in maru’? thot! kaa! sit! an? literally ‘2Sg-take out-GO-four-CLF’. 
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13 @ evs g cordon of Q 1B E RI 
mē? mün? wā luk? naif kau? ta! au? saup to? 
wife 3sg say child that 1Sg will take two CLF 
‘The wife said: “I'll take two of the children”. 


(Phake Story, Story of dogs dividing up their children È, No. (7) B, told by Sam 

Thun Wingkyen @) 

The separated quantifier is sometimes called ‘quantifier float’, but this may not be a 
case of floating quantifier at all. In (113) the noun phrase with the quantifier is /uk? naif 
saun® to? ‘these two children (puppies)’ and this is a discontinuous phrase. The head of the 
object noun phrase (/uk* ‘child;) and its determiner (na/4that) occur before the subject of 
the sentence. Assuming the unmarked word order is AVO, we could analyse this as a case 
of the single movement (topicalisation) of the head of the object noun phrase to clause 
initial position, the quantifier remaining in the unmarked postverbal position. 

If we were to argue that the quantifier in examples like (113) was ‘floated’ or 
postposed, this would assume that the unmarked constituent order is AOV. 


8.3.2.4 The syntax of demonstratives 


Demonstratives are one of the constituents of a noun phrase identified above in 
8.3.1. The demonstrative may post modify a noun, or, as in (114), a classifier: 


114) og?) po ms D A 
kən? hin! an? nai? 
lump stone CLF this 
‘The lump of stone’ 


(Aiton sentence spoken by Sui Khong Thoumoung @) 


In (114) both the noun (kən? hin! ‘stone’) and the classifier (an4 are postmodified 
by a demonstrative. This is quite rare in the texts. More often, the noun may be dropped 
because it is understood from context, as in (115): 


15) mF 2 BD oy ow mi mos N 4 
an? nai? pai? kaa! sii! an? sut! kaa! 
CLF this go GO four CLF finish GO 
‘These four questions are finished.’ 
(Aiton Story, The twelve questions |B, No (142) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 
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Example (115) is literally “These are gone, these four (questions) are finished.’ The 
head noun, pa’ sa’ naa! ‘questions’ is understood. 


8.3.2.5 Relative Clauses 


Another of the constituents that can modify a noun phrase is a relative clause. There 
does not appear to be any difference in the syntax between restrictive and non-restrictive 
relative clauses (see Comrie 1989:138), although this is an area that requires further 
research. Most of the examples presented here are non-restrictive relative clauses. 

Relative clauses are often introduced by the general classifier an2 here acting as a 
relative pronoun. In (116), the head noun is /uk! t7’ ‘the realm under ground’, and the 
relative clause is at least an? yi’ yak4 if not the whole of the rest of the sentence. 


116) cQ f oMens3os avers B mw ot 


woi! haŭ? pāk! sau? pet! luk! t an? yi! 
bless give 128 realm under ground place CLF stay 
wo Bo ow 8 Bos 3 86 Mm geo a 
yak* = khau® khām! waif not! mai? peu? au? na? Jai? 


difficult they suffer keep hot bum flame take hell 
‘Blessings to the 128 realms under the earth, where those who live in there in 
difficulty suffering the heat and burning flames of hell.’ 


(Phake Prayer, Prayer of Blessings B, No. (25) 8, 
told by Sam Thun Wingkyen @) 


At least in literary texts, it is not necessary for relative clauses to be headed by an? 
as shown in (117). Here the head noun pA7* ‘spirit’ and the adjective hog® hay? ‘famous’ 
have been combined into a semi-reduplicated four syllable phrase ph7% hog phi hig? The 
remainder of the sentence can be read as a relative clause modifying this head noun and 


adjective. 


17) @ BS B vy B pf oo 


woi! cém? phi® hon® phi® han? _paiit tün! cəi! 
bless give ghost famousghost EUPH take care all eye tooth 
é SON va e005 Cent tt « 
sain® phum® kham? that? phrā? ken! cau? 


diamond hair gold element, relic Buddha lord 
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‘Blessings to the great and fine ghosts who take care of the diamond tooth and 
golden hair (of the Buddha), the relics of the lord Buddha.’ 


(Phake Prayer, Prayer of Blessings B , No. (13) 
told by Sam Thun Wingkyen @) 


m 


’ 


Spoken language rarely provides us with relative clause structures of the 
complexity of (116) or (117). In speech, sentences such as (118) are common: 


118) QÉ ad AS o} va 6d 4 
luk4 on! an5 khun? maa? naif khauć 
child CLF increase COME this 3PI 
‘These children who are growing up.’ 


(Khamyang Story, Advice to children 5, No. (31) 5, told by Sa Myat Chowlik ©) 


The structure in example (118) is laid out in (119): 


119) Headnoun Relative clause Demonstrative 
luk’ on! an khuin? maa? naif khau® 
child who are growing these 


It might be argued that the pluraliser Afau® is a floated quantifier in (119). The 
analysis followed here is that it is modifying the demonstrative, a plural form nait khau® 
‘these’. This combination is found very frequently, as is nan? khau® ‘those’. 

If the noun phrase is the object of a sentence, and is also the object of the embedded 
sentence which is the relative clause, it is still possible to relativise it. In (120), the relative 
clause is t7° khun® ho® kham? khau® ka! khai’ ‘(to) which the king and others had told’ 
and it is postposed and separated from its head noun maz‘ ‘tree’: 


120) oy yd 3 a ov oo E fA 8 œw 
kā! han® mai* lon® nant ne* kog? haü? waif yef 
go see tree big that PRT hollow give keep PRT 


o iei Y qQ wus 


t khun® ho® kham? khau® kā! khaid 


place king 3P! go tell 
‘They went to see the big tree with the hollow in it, to which the king (and minister) 
had told the story.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (75) È, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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In example (120), the relative clause is headed by the noun £5, a word most 
frequently found as a preposition meaning ‘to’ or ‘at’. It is used here because the item 
being relativised (may? /on® ‘the big tree’) is treated as a place. Example (120) is presented 
as Ee Nyan Khet spoke it. Interestingly, when transcribing and translating this text with 
her, in place of the particle ye4at the end of the first line, she wrote nati? mün? (in-3Sg), 
where miin? refers back to the item being relativised. 


8.3.3 Core Prepositional Phrases 


One very interesting aspect of the Tai languages is the use of prepositional phrases 
for core arguments of the verb, either for the patient in transitive sentences, which will be 
investigated in 8.3.3.1, or for the beneficiary in three participant events 8.3.3.2 or for the 
experiencer in certain circumstances 8.3.3.3. This has been called ‘anti-agentive’ or ‘anti- 
ergative’ in connection with Tibeto-Burman languages (see LaPolla 1992) and may be 
present here in Tai as a result of areal contact. 


8.3.3.1 Object as prepositional phrase 
Example (121) elicited from a Phake speaker, shows the object, the semantic 


patient, marked in a prepositional phrase, something which is not found in most other 
languages of the Tai family: 


2) | mM md om pl 85 Mm 


ma® nef  kap* ka! han? miu! nef 
dog this bite GO to cat DEF 
‘The dog bit the cat.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aithown Che Chakap) 


This marking of the object by han? or caa%⁄cā’ also occurs very frequently in the 
texts: 


122) wé @ Ma w of oO OW wy gis 
siin® maü? ān! ma! pef kau? tal kin? ca) mai? 
if 2Sg count NEG can 1Sg_ will eat to 2Sg 
‘If you cannot count them, I will eat you.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of Deception B, No. (16) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In both Tai Phake and Tai Aiton, 4ay7is one of two prepositions used in this way. 
The other, caa¥c27is also found marking the object, as in (123): 
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123) d md s AQ co NNE 
pai? au? lap! caa? me? po' haa! rii! 
go TAKE afraid to woman businessman 


co NNE cod wo od 


me? po! haa! rii! lap sii! 

woman businessman afraid PRT 

‘They frightened the woman businessman. She was afraid’ 

(Aiton Story, Story of the monkey and the fox |B, No. (4) 5, told by Bidya 

Thoumoung ©). 

In this example, the verb au? acts as a causative, raising the number of participants 
from one to two for /ap! ‘afraid’. Diller (1992:24) pointed out that this construction was 
often “case marked” by the preposition hay? It may be that in this type of construction the 
prepositional phrase is always necessary. Further research would be needed to establish this 
claim. 

Verbs which allow the patient to be expressed in a prepositional phrase are not 
confined to high-transitivity verbs such as ‘bite’ or ‘frighten’, but also include verbs such 
as ‘leave’, in example (124): 


124) 86 S 06 co mq yos 3 vey an oBéia 
mu cip! mau! pe? haa? sii!  khət! pai? caa? la? lin? 
hand hurt NEG can tolerate PRT leave go to monkey 
‘His hand hurt and he could not tolerate it so he left the monkey.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the monkey and the fox ©, No. (14) B, told by Bidya 
Thoumoung @). 


The marking of the object in such a prepositional phrase is not obligatory. In 
History of the Aiton È, the verb seu? ‘catch’ is found five times, but the object of the verb 
is only marked in a prepositional phrase once, in (125): 


125) Q Bé W NÉ 7] I4 
maa? seu? caa? aai? ton? khau! 


come catch to Aiton 3PI 
‘Came and caught the Aitons.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (78) B 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


There is one set of verbs for which the object is always marked in a prepositional 
phrase, namely verbs of speaking and asking, as in (126): 
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126) 
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a oO pf wf 874 
ta!  tham® han? nan? pin! fia! 
WILL ask to lady Pingya 
‘(He) wanted to ask Miss Pingya ... 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya ®, No. (9) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


Furthermore, there are verbs, such as Aan ‘to see’ for which neither participant is 


generally marked in a prepositional phrase, as in (127) below: 


127) 


To IA ys nE SE coo il 


cau? ma! ho! han® nan? pin! ña! yet 
RESP Mahosatha see lady Ping Ya PRT 
‘Chaw Mahosatha saw Miss Pingya.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (8) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


It appears that the marking of core arguments of the sentence in prepositional 


phrases headed by Aay?or caa¥/ca?is determined by two factors, namely the animacy of the 
phrase, and the agency. The agent of a sentence is prototypically animate; it is never 
marked in such a prepositional phrase. Moreover, the marking is only used for the patient 
when, as in the preceding examples, the patient is also animate. In example (128), the 
inanimate patient (cauk’ ‘basket’) is not in a prepositional phrase. 


128) 


129) 


nE e w o DS E cwis 
nan? pin’ fia! yet pā? cauk! khau? se 

lady Pingya PRT carry/bring basket rice PRT 
‘Miss Pingya was carrying a basket of rice.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya Ñ, No. (4) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


The fact that animacy is a key factor is confirmed by example (129): 


o35 yy mos on ve, RRE MA ERE l 
tep! huu! khaat! kaa! caa? huu! swk! aa! hom! pii? raa? nii? ru? rw? 
cut head separate GO to commander Ahom NgiRa Ngi Reu Reu 
‘He cut off the head of Ahom Army commander, Ngi Ra Ngi Reu Reu.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (59.1) &, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung ©) 
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In (129), although it is the head of Ngi Raa Ngi Reu Reu that is cut off, it is the 
person, rather than his body part, which is marked in the prepositional phrase. In this 
sentence (also discussed above in (96)), the possessor of the noun huu’ ‘head’ is the phrase 
huu’ surk! aa! hom! git? raa? nit? rur? rar} ‘the Ahom commander Ngi Ra Ngi Reu Rev’. 

There are, however, a small number of sentences in which there are two non- 
animate noun phrases, one of which is marked in a prepositional phrase. These are 
definitional sentences (see 8.5.3), of which (130) is an example. 


130) pl God oo gq myst 
han? pak! khau? nef wa? kyep4 
to skin rice PRT say chaff 
‘The skin of rice is called ‘Chaff.’ 


(Phake sentence, uttered by Ee Nyan Khet) 


A final example of one participant in a two participant event being marked in a 
prepositional phrase is (131), in which Sui Khong is explaining the meaning of a line in the 
manuscript relating to the New Year festival of Sangkyen’. 


131) pé wues cm 825 Q 825 9 825 ab x 

han? saan? kyen! e! muwun? paw? mun? nuu? mwn? lem? 
to Sangkyen PRT 3Sg watch 35g look 3Sg lookat 
‘She (will) watch over and take care over Sangkyen.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 B, No. (24.2) B, 
told by Sui Khong Thoumoung @.) 


This example is interesting in that the other participant in this event, here expressed 
by the pronoun mun? ‘3Sg’ is animate, whereas the participant marked in the prepositional 
phrase is inanimate. It is possible that Sangkyen, as a festival of the Tai, has been in some 
sense personified in the mind of Sui Khong, and this allows the use of the prepositional 
phrase. 

In the manuscript of which example (131) is an explanation, the prepositional 
phrase is not found, as in (132): 


132) RN con Ê né 68 vé ae RE MI v 
kin! ñaa! te! wii! naan? phii! cam? nun? khum? an? khaau! 
Kinnya Devi lady spirit PRT wear thing CLF white 


ms BE mis cE MI ug MI wd 


kin? an? lum! an? səm? an? muu? 


7 Held on 14th April each year. 
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CLF green CLF yellow CLF orange CLF purple 


A s GB E wéh af 


haa? phan? sii! paw? saan? kyen! yau? 

five type PRT watch Sangkyen FINISHED 

‘As for Kingya Devi, who wears the five colours: white, green, yellow, orange and 
purple; she will watch over Sangkyen.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 5, No. (24) 8, 
told by Sui Khong Thoumoung @.) 


The fact that the prepositional phrase is found only in the spoken explanation of the 
manuscript and not in the written form, may suggest that this widespread usage of 
prepositions is more frequent in spoken language than in written language. If so, given that 
manuscripts are generally written in a very archaic style, it would suggest that this use of 
prepositional phrases is a fairly recent innovation. 

Perhaps this prepositional marking has developed because of the relatively free 
constituent order, and is used to distinguish one participant (usually that which is more like 
the patient) from the other. Where one of the participants is inanimate, it will not be the 
agent, and consequently no such marking is necessary, except in those special cases where 
both participants are inanimate, such as (130) above. Given that a similar ‘anti-agentive’ 
marking is found in Assamese and in some of the Tibeto-Burman languages of the area, as 
mentioned earlier, the Tai languages had an areal model for the marking of non-agent 
animates. 

The form of this prepositional marking is probably borrowed from the typical three 
participant construction (see below 8.3.3.2), where the animate beneficiary, that is to say 
the animate non-agent, is usually marked in this type of prepositional phrase. The early 
recorders of the Tai languages, using Latinate terms for describing a case system, indicated 
that the dative case was marked by hag? and perhaps this indicates that the prototypical 
usage of this preposition is to mark the beneficiary. If so, then the sentences examined 
above may be an extension of the syntax used for three participant events to two participant 
events. 


8.3.3.2 Prepositions in three participant events 


An adjunct strategy for three participant events (see 8.5.6), that is marking the 
beneficiary in a prepositional phrase, is the most common and therefore probably 
unmarked strategy for such sentences. Example (133) is an elicited sentence showing the 
marking of the beneficiary in the prepositional phrase headed by hag? 


8 The word hag?is never used for the allative. 
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133) of A odes BY pé es Bı 
kau? haü pāp^ lik’ naif han? paf sau® nait 
ISg give book this to young woman this 
‘I gave this book to the girl.’ 
(Phake sentence elicited from the late Aimya Khang Gohain) 


The typical three participants of such events and their animacy status and status of 
marking in prepositional clauses is indicated below in Table 8.27: 


Table 8.27: Relationship between animacy, agency and the 
marking of core arguments in prepositional phrases 


Status of marking in prepositional phrase 


theme [merits [unmarked 


In actual discourse all three participants are rarely expressed, although they are in 
(134). 


134) 86 ms on RE os m 


məf nan? pū! nef nof mün? nef 

time that oldman PRT meat his PRT 

S88 oa eG ee eS cw A 
main! haü ka! han? khau® př  naun* se 

dist. GIVE GO to 3Sg elder younger PRT 


‘Then the old man gave his meat to those two brothers.’ 
(Phake Story, The two brothers È, No. (14) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Usually, at least one of the human or animate participants is dropped because it is 
understood. Example (135) is a set of three sentences where the agent/subject is ‘the old 
man’, the beneficiary/indirect object is ‘us’, or ‘me’ and the theme/direct object is ‘food’. 


135.1) R Q 86 @ S A aA qJ 
2i? pu! nə4 maŭ? naif haŭ? mā? cāð kau? 
VOC grandfather meat 2Sg this give come for/to 1Sg 
“Oh! granddad, give me your meat!” 
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4 


135.2) BE SVAR yy ga we 
main! mā? ca>—s hau*-—s wā nüp 
distribute come to us say like this 
“Distribute it to us!”, he spoke like this’ 


l pai 


135.3) © 3 Q A 4 


L 
pū! nai ma haŭ? 
grandfather that NEG give 
‘(But), the old man didn’t give (them) (the food).’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, Nos. (7) & (8) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In this example, none of the three sentences fully spells out all the arguments as 
NPs of the main verb, because in (135.1), the agent is a vocative. The syntax of these three 
sentences is: 


136) 135.1 Voc (Agent) O (Theme) V ca> I (Beneficiary) 
135.2 V ca’ I (Beneficiary) 
135.3 A (Agent) V 


In Tai, an expression can be regarded as having three participants even if not all of 
them are expressed. Example (135.2) is quite grammatical by itself and it forms part of a 
three place expression. The other two places are understood, having been introduced in 
(135.1). 

Sometimes, there are three animate participants in a situation. Example (137) 
comes from a story of a forest spirit and a mother. The spirit had stolen the mother’s spade, 
with which she dug for root vegetables. To get this back, she offers the spirit her daughter, 
saying: 


137) Ý Q A ay op is 


kau? ta! hau? luk? saau! lau? 
ISg WIL give child female say 
“I will give you my daughter”, she said.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter © , No (20) 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


fe 


Here there are three animate participants, the mother (agent), the daughter (theme) 
and the forest spirit (recipient), the last of which is unexpressed. When discussing this 
example with Bidya Thoumoung, I asked him whether (138) would be grammatical here 
and he replied that it would. 


138) $ NQ A PE coed ay 
kau? ta! haw? han? luk? saau! 
ISg WIL GIVE to child female 
I will give you my daughter.’ 
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It therefore appears that Aan? can be used to mark an animate participant, even 
when it is not a recipient/beneficiary. Example (138) could mean ‘I gave it to my daughter’, 
in other contexts, where the theme was unexpressed, but here the context makes it clear 
that the ‘daughter’ is the theme and it is the beneficiary that is unexpressed. We can 
therefore categorise this use of han? as being available to mark a non-agent animate 


participant, regardless of the semantic role of that participant. 


When both the theme and recipient/beneficiary are animate and both are expressed, 
it is possible for both to be marked in adpositional phrases, as in (139), where the King of 
Varanasi is deciding a custody dispute between the parents of young kum? chick. 


139 Q M w pE ao HES mo m A 
hā! nef ye haņ? lukt nokê kumê nef haï? 
time DEF PRT to child bird kum DEF 
pÉ N ed om ua 
han? P mün? ne‘ 
to father 3Sg DEF 


‘The kum* chick will be given to the father.’ 


ii 


wen> 


GIVE discard 


(Phake Story, Story of the kum*bird 8, No. (64) È, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


When discussing the translation of this story with Ee Nyan Khet, she told me that 


all three participants could have been expressed as in (140): 


NQ eS i 
| 
T mün? 


father 3Sg 


140) IEIS EE on ye agers ms Qf 
khun® həf kham? nef hay? lukê nant haŭ? han? 
king DEF to child that give to 
‘The king gave the chick to the father.’ 
The syntactic frame of (140) is given in (141): 
141) Subject Direct Object/Theme Verb Indirect Object/Beneficiary 


khun® ho® kham? net han? luk* nan4 è 


the king (to) that chick 


haü 
give 


han? ū° mün? 
to its father 
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There appear to be several ways in which the theme and recipient are 
disambiguated in (140). The first is that in the real world it could never be the case that the 
father would be given to the chick. The second is contextual, it is clear from what has gone 
before that it the chick is the theme. The third is syntactic; it does appear that in the case of 
verbs such as ‘give’, the beneficiary is a more salient argument of the verb and so it is the 
one most likely to appear in the canonical post-verbal position. The constituent order of Tai 
sentences is discussed in more detail in 8.4 below. 

It is not only with verbs of giving that this structure is found. The word caa7is used 
in (142), where the verb means ‘to beg’ and the second animate participant is not a 
beneficiary but a source: 


142) Bdes.rrBiaH 3 cpa N 805 aS 88 


mw? 3aam? an? nan? pai? 3ən? kaa! mit? daap! mən? 
then go beg GO knife sword 3Sg 


VOL KOA Na i 

caa? cau? phaa? kə! laan? 

to king Ko Lang 

‘And then she went and begged for her knife from the king of Ko Lang.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton È, No. (62.1) @, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung ©) 


8.3.3.3 Experiencer as Adjunct 


There is another class of animate participants which are sometimes marked with 
hay? or caa*/ca*. Example (143) was reported by Kingcom (1992). 


143) wih PE E AE ES m 
ciin' nai? hay? maü? nap! hii® an? pen? ne? 
now to you how feel PRT 
‘How do you feel now?’ 

(Kingcom 1992:56) 


A better translation might be ‘How does it feel for you now?’ In February 2002 a 
number of sentences of this type were elicited from Yehom Buragohain, including example 
(144), although she added that this type of sentence is rarely found in everyday speech. 


? The script and interlinear gloss have been added by me, and the phonemic transcription altered to 
accord with other Phake transcriptions. The original example and English translation are 
Kingcom’s. 
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144) pe of moda 1 
han? kau? kat! —_Jon® 
to ISg cold big 
‘I feel very cold.’ 
(Phake sentence, elicited from Yehom Buragohain) 


It was argued above that marking of animate participants in prepositional phrases 
was necessary to mark the non-agent animate participant, and this analysis is not disturbed 
by this example, even though there is no agent in this sentence. This use of Aag7in (144) is 
not obligatory. 

A further example of a non-agent animate participant being marked in prepositional 
phrases is presented as (145). This is a sentence from the Khamyang speaker, Sa Myat 
Chowlik, whose speech often mixes Phake and Khamyang forms. This sentence has been 
phonemicised using Khamyang phonology: 


145) AR mm oa 8 Grp Hey pos 


aa! muu? an’ ma! oni ne? ma! haw? het 

work CLF NEG good this not GIVE do 

PE qE om E go R ga 

han? luk’ on! an? khuin? maa? naif khauć 

to children CLF increase COME these 3P] 

‘The growing generation of children should not be allowed to do these wrong 
deeds.’ 


(Khamyang Story, Advice to children 5, No. (31) ©, 
told by Sa Myat Chowlik @.) 


In (145), there is an unstated agent, perhaps ‘parents’ or ‘the community’ which 
may explain the use of the prepositional phrase. 

In the light of these examples, it will be worthwhile to review Pongsri 
Lekawatana’s (1970) case grammar explanation. In a study of Standard Thai using 
Fillmore’s Case Grammar as its theoretic base, she (1970:114) defines what she calls the 
dative case in standard Thai as the argument which answers these three questions: 


146) a) Who experiences something? 
b) To whom does something happen? 
c) Who is affected by something? 


These three were exemplified by Lekawatana (1970:114), restated as (147): 
147) a) sùda (D) ch3op năņs# lêm  nii(O) 


Suda like book cl this 
Suda likes this book. 
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b) dææņ (A) hay  năņsł (O) k&e sùda (D) 
Dang give book to Suda 
Dang gave a book to Suda 


c) dææn (A) khâa sùda (D) 
Dang kill Suda 
Dang killed Suda 


In the Tai varities of Northeast India, we have seen the marking in prepositional 
phrases of the participants which Lekawatana identifies as Dative, (D) in example (147), 
although this marking is not obli gatory. 

The agent is never marked in a prepositional phrase in the Tai languages. In 
sentences like (143) above, the animate participant is not considered an agent and is 
analysed by Lekawatana as Dative, and so can carry the prepositional phrase marking. 

However, although Lekawatana’s explanation in (147) very neatly corresponds with 
the three situations in which the marking with prepositional phrases has been observed, it 
does not explain why such marking appears to be used more often with some verbs than 
with others. 

If we consider again example (127), we can see a sentence in which there are two 
animate participants, neither of which is marked in a prepositional phrase. The first 
participant, cau? ma! ho! ‘Chaw Mahosatha’, is the experiencer, and as we have seen in 
(143), experiencers can be marked in a prepositional phrase; however this would certainly 
lead to some confusion in that the second participant, which is arguably the least agent- 
like, might also be able to marked in a prepositional phrase. 

We are lead to the conclusion that where there are two animate participants, neither 
of which is an agent, the marking with a prepositional phrase does not occur. 


8.3.4 Non-core elements 


The two non-core elements discussed below are both in the form of prepositional 
phrases, headed by any of the large range of prepositions, which were discussed in 8.2.5 
above. 


8.3.4.1 Temporal Phrases 


Temporal phrases appear to be permitted both before and after the core sentence, 
although in story telling they are used as links between different sections and so usually 
occur as the first element in the sentence, as in (148): 


4 4 


148) 86 os g M 6 os on 
məf nan‘ pū! ne nət mün? ne 
time that old man DEF meat his PRT 


8E fA om pt wy 8 ee QU od 
main! haü ka! han? khau® př naun* sef 
dist. give GO to 3PI elder younger PRT 
‘Then the old man gave his meat to those two brothers.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers È, No. (14) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


When focussed, as in (149), the temporal phrase may appear at the end: 


149 & oF MY ME K Bod j 
maii? ta! kā! kāņ}? naŭ kan? kham’ 
2Sg will go middle moming middle evening 


‘Will you go in the morning or in the evening?’ 
(Phake sentence, elicited from the late Aimya Khang Gohain) 


8.3.4.2 Locational Phrases 


As with temporal phrases, locational phrases are found as adjuncts either in front 
of, or after, the core sentence, as in (150): 


150) Mm oœ MoE on Mé INS BE woe d 
nef = ti ~—s hun‘ tāņ}? naif =~ kyaun* mū? an? niin? yan? 
PRT at road PRT pagoda CLF one is 
‘Along the road there is a pagoda.’ 
(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya ©, No. (53) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Sometimes the locational phrase ends up in the middle of the sentence, because 
another constituent has been topicalised, as in (151), in which the subject noun phrase, ‘the 
king together with all the people of the country’, has been topicalised and appears before 
the non-core locational phrase tii? dor? tau’ san? nai?‘ at Mount Tau San’. 


151) cdG53 mahé WON vg 8 


lai? pw? nai? kaa! cw? cau? phaa? cau? phoi? 
therefore all king resp EUPH 
MINE qÉ RE ark) BE 

kup! tan! kun? sum? kun? mwn? 


with person country person city 
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8 Y opm % or 2 terd Ree a 8 
tii? dbi? tau! san? nai? ta! nai? pai? khup? paai? wai? 
at hill TauSan this will GET GO kneel pray pray 


vo, © age È of Mico, I4 
caa? phii! lup! phii! tan? kam! phaa? 
to ghost big ghost setup world 

‘The king, together with all the people of the country, went to Mount Tau San in 


order to pray to the great spirit who had made the world.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton ®©, No. (3) B, 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung ®©) 


Often, the locational phrase is a core argument of the verb, as in (152), where it is 
the argument of uu’ ‘live at’: 


152) 86 vedo, ops N È cue RE 2 wé 
mw? cau? phaa? aai? ton! uu! tii? ce? rə) moi? / doi? sun! 
when King Aiton liveat at city range mountain high 


N o Aiat NEAN Ñ I 

uu! tii him? nam? kaa! sə! nam! naa! 

live at near river Kaso PRT 

‘Then, the King of the Aitons lived at the City of Long Doi Sung (high 
mountain range), near the bank of the Kaso river.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs B, No. (22) 5) 


Locational phrases are not always headed by prepositions, as with man? pa’ wa/%in 
(153). The verb ka! ‘go’ does not require a prepositional phrase as its object, and here 
again the locational phrase is core argument. 


153) 86X48 é Q AQ on ð 
məf naii® maii? ta! ka! man? pa! waie 
when 2Sg will go village Pawai 
‘When will you go to Pawoimukh?’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aithown Che Chakap) 


Sometimes there is a difference in the meaning of the utterance depending on 
whether the preposition 4/77’ is expressed or not. This is exemplified in (154) and (155): 
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154) oy É 
ka! —s kyaun? 
go temple 
‘To go to the temple for the purpose of prayer.’ 


155) oy 03 on 
ka pite kyau? 
go to temple 
‘To go to the temple without any particular purpose, perhaps to meet and gossip.’ 


(Phake sentences spoken by Aithown Che Chakap) 


8.3.5 Isolative Phrases 


As discussed above in 8.2.9, the various exclamations, responsives and vocatives 
are categorised as isolatives. Sometimes they are only a single word, as in (156): 


156) RE ows M pe BE 4 
2 fan! ne‘ hü? pin! fa! 
YES knowledge DEF to knowledge 
‘Yes, ff4n?means knowledge.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyay?style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes © , No (10.3) È, read by Ai Che Let Hailung @) 


This is a definitional sentence where the verb is not stated; the thing being defined 
is the first noun phrase (74n/ neĝ and its definition is in an adpositional phrase (pin! Aa. 
The other element of the sentence, the reponse a? ‘yes’ is not part of the core syntax, hence 
the use of the term isolative. Initial isolatives are always in absolute initial position (unless 
preceded by a hesitation). 

Sometimes an isolative is a phrase, as in (157), which was spoken by an Aiton 
informant when she picked up my small back-pack and found it to be much heavier than 
she expected. The whole utterance could have been regarded as an exclamation phrase, had 
it been followed by something like “This is really heavy’. 
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157) 


Stephen Morey 


oe Sala eg. OS 993 


cau? phra? pin? cau? 
RESP Buddha be RESP 
“Oh! God!’ 


(Aiton Sentence) 


Example (157) is the closest to swearing that I have been able to record in the Tai 


languages. I have not been able to record such a phrase in combination with a predication. 


In (158), there are arguably two isolative phrases, the first being an exclamation (24 


and the second a vocative phrase pi?! cau? 9/2 


158) 


159) 


n 
N o] Rs Vé @.. eO Aes 
a pū! cau? ai? nəf maü? nef khen? 
EXCL grandfather RESP VOC meat your this please 


8 Q a O A aE i ik 


maig! haü? mā? ca> hau? hau? 
dist give COME to us us LINK 
‘Oh, respected grandfather, please, give your meat to us.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers (8, No. (12) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


This syntax of (158) is: 


EXCL voc Object NP (topicalised) 

a2 pu! cau‘ 3i? nəf maii? ne‘ 

Oh! respected grandfather your meat 

Verb complex Indirect Object NP Indirect Object NP (postposed) 
khen? main! haii? mā? cā hau? hau? kət 

please give to us us 


It is not necessary for the Isolative Phrase to be headed by an isolative, such as a 


vocative. The name of the person being called, or their kinship relationship, is sufficient, as 
in (160): 


160) 


cop A om 3 ico E Iua 
po? kau? wan? nai? pai? sən! lik? mau! pai? 
father me today go study NEG go 
‘Father, I am not going to school today.’ 


(Aiton Story, The boy who wouldn’t go to school 8, No. (2) 8, 
told by Bidya Thoumoung ©). 
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Sometimes, the Isolative Phrase is the first element in a sentence which is itself 
embedded, as the Isolative Phrase me? ‘mother’ in (161). There is a pause after the 
vocative, and this makes it clear that the subject is not asking, ‘Who are my parents?’ If 
there were no pause, the two nouns me? and po? would be assumed to form a single noun 


phrase. 

161) mrs uf coos v8 of oT, of 
al nan? 3au? luk? caai? gaul maa? lau? 
there FINISHED child male big come tell 


co col % ca ia 

me? () po? hau? phaw’ ne? 

mother father 1P! who PRT 

‘Then the eldest son came and asked, ‘Mother, who is our father?’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai ©, No. (88) I5, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


As discussed above in 8.2.9.4, for Standard Thai, Noss included a category of 
isolatives that he named imitatives, but which are better known as expressives. Banchob 
(1977) collected many of these for Aiton, such as (162) below. In this example, Banchob’s 
version of the Aiton text is given in Thai script, as in her original. The Aiton script and 
phonemic versions have been added. 


162) acd pS BE P Goo 
azi own fa a nmng 
la? lin? han! sul hai? kraak!’ kraak! 


monkey see tiger cry ONOM 
‘The monkey saw the tiger calling kraak’ kraak"’ 


The imitative kraak’ kraak'is arguably a core element of the sentence in (162). A 
fuller examination of these in the Tai languages needs to be undertaken. 


8.3.6 Elaborate expressions 


In example (94) above, we saw a four syllable expression, or elaborate expression. 
For standard Thai, Haas (1964:xvii) pointed out that most of these expressions have four 
parts and are semi-repeated. 

The examples that will be presented here are all from a single text, a blessing given 
to the writer by Nang Pe of Namphakey village, a particularly skilled exponent of them. 
This should not be taken to imply that this type of expression is confined to texts such as 
blessings. In fact they are very common in all styles. 
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Sometimes these elaborate expressions are simply reduplicated compounds, as in 
(163), in which the elaborate expression Aum! hum! com? com? ‘to be glad’ is a 
compound of two verbs. 


163) yaa Ot vó cw od 
hā naif kau? hum! hum! com? com? se® 
time this 1Sg glad glad PRT 
‘Now I am very appreciative.’ 


(Phake Blessing Blessing 8, No (3) &, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 


When polysyllabic loan words are compounded, they can also form non- 
reduplicated elaborate expressions, as with puk” co! kan! to?‘worship’ in (164): 


164) or! vg w or! Qorseng, ÉCO oe) 
kau? com? se® kau? puk* co! kan! to? ka! 
ISg happy PRT 1Sg_ worship homage GO 


PE Bd wm ue 
miin? cau? 
to 3Sg RESP 
‘I pay my respects to him.’ 


(Phake Blessing Blessing &, No (13) 5, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 


In example (164), the preferred four syllable structure is maintained and there is a 
rhyme on /9/ which gives the expression a partly reduplicated feel. 

As already mentioned in relation to example (94), sometimes these expressions 
conflate two constituents, as in (165), where the expression thtin® stig! thiig® man? is 
translated as ‘to (our) country’: 


165) wg 8 WE BE BE wg MW 
au? —thiin® sii! thiin® mə}? mā? nai’ 
take reach country reach country come this 


o wg M 8 mec a 

mā? haŭ? cāf kau? nāņ?pe! nef 

come give to 1Sg NangPe DEF 

‘He has brought (them) here to (our) country, to give to me Nang Pe.’ 


(Phake Blessing Blessing &, No (12) 5, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 


Often there is more than one elaborate expression in a sentence, as in example 
(166), which has three: 
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166) ð off A M NÉ w né 
khai? wat! khai? ai? hoó pan! ho® mi? 
fever cold fever cough head giddy head dizzy 


& -Q 8 AB= ge Post’ Hu 
pi! haŭ? na mī? nai yap? 
don’t GIVE get have get have 

‘May (you) not have colds and coughs, giddiness or dizziness.’ 


(Phake Blessing Blessing B, No (16) B, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 


The elaborate expressions in (166) are khai? wat! khai! ai? ‘have a cold and 
cough’, ho® pan! ho® mū?‘giddy and dizzy’ and nai? m7? nai? yan? ‘get to have’. 
Finally, example (167) is presented, containing a series of elaborate expressions: 


Ly A T. E E A E A 


phrā mon? trā? au? mon? cau? sap! kha! 
take glory Buddha glory Dharma take glory RESP Sangha 


R Roata SIN E & MY 
haü hom! haŭ? ca! haü? pam? ka! 
GIVE cover GIVE cover GIVE cover GO 


wd A ov QQ od Ké ux 

sii5 naii® tan?  naüŭüf sÝ kəf 

straight where place where PRT LINK 

‘By the grace of the Buddha, the Dharma and the respected monks, may you be 


protected and covered in every place.’ 
(Phake Blessing Blessing B, No (17) B, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 


In the first line of (167), the three gems of the Buddhist religion, phra? ‘the 
Buddha’, ra? ‘the Dharma (teaching of Buddha)’ and say’ kha’ ‘the Sangha (followers of 
Buddha)’ are compounded into a long elaborate expression with the phrase au? mon?which 
means ‘by the grace of’. 

In the second line, haŭ? ‘to give’ is a causative or benefactive auxiliary combined 
with three verbs meaning ‘to cover’, and in the third line, süf nati® tan? naii®is a semi 
reduplicated expression meaning “every nook and cranny, everywhere.’ 
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8.4 Constituent order 


8.4.1 Preliminary theoretical considerations 


Constituent order, sometimes imprecisely called ‘word order’, is one of the 
typological features used to distinguish some languages from others. The most frequent 
constituent order of languages of the Tai family is verb medial, traditionally portrayed by 
linguists as Subject-Verb—Object (SVO) (Hudak 1990:40). In this work, following Dixon 
(1994), I will employ the use the letters S, A and O, to refer to what he called ‘three 
primitive relations’, namely the intransitive subject as S, the transitive subject as A and the 
transitive object as O. To this the term I will be sometimes added to refer to the indirect 
object. Where another scholar has used a different system, that scholar’s original 
terminology will be used. 


For the Tai languages of Northeast India, verb final sentences (AOV) have been 
reported by all researchers since Robinson (1849) (see 3.2.3 above), and AOV has been 
claimed to be the basic word order for the Khamti language. This claim will be discussed 
in detail in 8.4.2 below. 

For Standard Thai, Vichin Panupong (1970) defined ‘subject’ as the noun or noun 
phrase which appears in the position in front of the verb and ‘object’ as that which 
immediately follows the verb. She then posits that in certain circumstances one of these 
noun phrases may be topicalised. 

For the Tai languages of Northeast India, a definition of subject and object based 
solely on the position of a noun phrase in the sentence is problematic. This is because of 
the following factors, some of which apply to Standard Thai also: 


168.1) In any sentence any of the core participants (expressed as noun phrases) 
may be dropped if its meaning is otherwise understood, 

168.2) Any of the noun phrases may be topicalised. 

168.3) In some circumstances, particularly with quantifier phrases, the modifier 
within the noun phrase may be separated from its head. 

168.4) Non agent noun phrases, if they are animate, are often marked in a 
prepositional phrase, and 

168.5) The languages prefer that if there is only one noun phrase, such as the 
patient when the agent is dropped, it should stand before the verb, 
excepting where it is a case of (near-) noun incorporation. 


Before proceeding to discuss constituent order in detail, each of these points needs 
to be exemplified. 

The dropping of core participants is exemplified in (169), an example of the kind of 
sentence spoken by one Tai Aiton person to another when meeting along the main street of 
the village: 
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169) oy g 
kaa! daw! 
go where? 
‘Where are (you) going?’ 
(Aiton sentence) 


The subject noun phrase, ‘you’, is understood, even though it would not have been 
stated already in the conversation. If the first person were the subject of the sentence 
(‘Where am I going?’) it would be highly marked, and the sub ject would need to be stated. 

A second circumstance in which a core argument NP can be dropped arises when 
the referent of the NP has already been mentioned and is clearly understood. Such an 
example is (170), where the subject, a’ mat! ‘minister’, is understood because it was 
introduced earlier in the story. 


170) oy age & os S RE CU il 


ka!  thünf tī man? an? niin? yeí 
go reach place village CLF one PRT 
‘(He) reached a village.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (13) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The topicalisation of NPs is demonstrated in example (171), where the object NP 
non? saau' nai'is the topic andthe constituent order has become effectively OSV. 


171) 3E ong 3 Mm, od Bods H Y$ i4 


nən? saau! nai? (0.7) aa! su!  phwk! nai? (0.35) au? 
younger female this HESIT tiger white this take 
‘As for this younger daughter, the tiger took her (as a wife).’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai ©, No. (81) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Tai speakers know which noun phrase is which constituent in the sentence on the 
basis of context and also prosody. To indicate the importance of prosodic features, the 
significant pauses in (171) have been marked with their length. The first pause is somewhat 
longer than would normally be expected and is followed by a hesitation. 

The marking of the direct object or patient in prepositional phrases has been 
discussed above, in 8.3.3. 

As stated above, it seems to be the case that noun phrases are sometimes topicalised 
to ensure that there is a noun phrase in front of the verb. In example (172), there are three 
clauses, each with the main verb kin? ‘eat’, in the causative, and the subject of the 
causation is an unstated ‘they’. The first clause is not associated with any other noun 
phrase, but in the second and third clauses, the other constituent, a prepositional phrase 
headed by Aan occurs in front of the verb. 
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he ae ee es es) Pe Co. CON sat enn 


haw? kin? dii? zau’ han? me? kə? haw? kin? 
GIVE eat good FINISHED to mother also GIVE eat 


pe e8 con Q AS 4 


han? man? kə haw? kin? 
to 3Sg LINK GIVE eat 
‘They gave good food to his mother and also to him... 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions 5, No (77) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


There are numbers of exceptions to the principle expressed above in (168.5). In 
(173), the subject of the sentence is postposed and almost an afterthought, whereas the verb 
is pronounced with the primary stress in the utterance. It appears that it is the forgetting of 
the Khamyang variety by younger people that Chaw Deben wants to comment upon, and so 
the verb appears before the subject of the sentence. 


173) BE OSG] woes ages on vA 


nag! ko! lum? can! nai? lukt nef  khauć 

moreover forget now child PRT 3Pl 

i vB ie ows fF ue 

luk* on! khau! vn! taan* _haai® yaa‘ 

child 3P] NEG speak disappear FINISHED 

‘Moreover, they’ve forgotten, those children now, those children can’t speak, it’s 
all gone.’ 


(Khamyang text, The future of the Khamyang language (©, No. (20) B, 
spoken by Deben Chowlik @. 


Another exception to (168.5) is object incorporation or near-incorporation (see 
8.2.3.1.2). In such cases, except in some negative sentences, the object follows the verb, 
such as in kin? khau? ‘eat rice, dine’, even if it is the only noun phrase in the utterance. 

As a consequence of the various factors detailed in (168) above, in any sentence, 
whether it is a one, two or three participant event, one or more of the places may be vacant. 
Take for example the case of the verb ‘give’, which semantically requires an agent, a theme 
and a beneficiary. A sentence having ‘give’ as the main verb is always a three participant 
event, even when, for example, the agent and theme are expressed but the beneficiary is 
not. 

In example (174) (already discussed above as example (135) in 8.3.3.2), there are 
two sentences in each of which the main verb has three arguments, although in (174.1) the 
agent is a vocative and in (174.2) only one of the three arguments is expressed. 
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174.1). RS Q E B Aaa 
ai? pū! nət maŭ? naif haü mā? cāð kau? 
voc grandfather meat 2Sg this give come to l Sg 
‘Oh! granddad, give me your meat!’ 


174.2).8& q q À q né B ua 
main! mā? ca> hau? wā nüp! naif 
distribute come to us say like this 
“Distribute it to us!”, he spoke like this’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers ©, No. (152) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


It is argued that (174.2) is a three-place predicate, because the semantics of the verb 
requires it, and because following the principle in (168.1) above, the two unexpressed noun 
phrases are understood. 


8.4.1.1 Is there a basic constituent order in Tai? 


Given the large variety of constituent orders that actually surface in the data for the 
Tai languages of Assam, it might be argued that there is no basic constituent order, and no 
need to postulate one. Sentences are uttered in a context, whether a written or spoken one. 
That context is made up of pragmatic factors and cultural factors as well as whatever has 
previously been stated in whatever text is being examined. These alone might be enough to 
disambiguate any sentence, and therefore a basic word order becomes unnecessary. 

However, as we will see in 8.5.6, when a ditransitive verb has all its three 
arguments present, and none in a prepositional phrase, the order is fixed. From this, it is 
argued that the basic constituent order for one participant events is as in (175), for two 
participant events in (176) and for three participant events in (177), each subject to all the 
constraints and possibilities in (168) above. 


175) S Vv 
176) A V (0) 
177) A V O I 
Before discussing the findings of the present study of Tai Aiton and Tai Phake, it 


will be necessary first to discuss the issue of verb phrases in the Tai languages (see 8.4.1.2) 
and then to review the literature relating to Tai Khamti (see 8.4.2). 
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8.4.1.2 Is there a verb phrase in Tai? 


The concept of verb phrase is regarded by some linguists as a universal category. A 
verb phrase, consisting of the verb and its object or objects, is claimed to be present in all 


languages. 

For the Tai languages of Assam, it will be necessary to offer evidence for a 
constituent verb phrase. On the surface, it seems counterintuitive to posit a verb phrase for 
the Tai languages when sentences like (178) occur: 


1782) OW awh o€ B WY RE yi REG od 
phiin® son® tan? ni? naif hau? tüp! hum! tüp! com? si® 
CLF teach way good this IPI all glad all glad PRT 


BAY eR CRE EMS CRD LENS stop ne gs 208 


ca> maü? cau? sa! ti! fen? mo! lef pan? sū! haŭ mā? ~—-yau* 
to 2Sg RESP Stephen Morey give PRT give COME FINISHED 
‘We gladly present this book Teaching in a good way to you, Mr Stephen Morey.’ 


(Tai Phake sentence, personal letter from Namphakey village, April 2001) 


In the English translation of (178), the verb phrase is present this book, Teaching 
in a good way’, to you, Mr Stephen Morey.’ 


The structure of (178) can be expressed as (179): 
179) Object Subject NP 


phiin® son® tan? ni? naif hau? tiin' hum! tüy! com? s7 
this book of Teaching ina good way we who are glad 


Indirect Object PP Verb complex 
ca> mai? cau? sa! ti! fent mo! le4 pan? sū! haü? ma? yau* 
to you, Stephen Morey present!” 


If we accept that the unmarked constituent order for such sentences is that presented 
in (177) above, then we have to explain how the two objects can end up in different 
positions from those in (177), one (the direct object) in the topic position in front of the 
subject, and the other (the indirect object) between the subject and the verb. 

A verb phrase analysis would allow a sentence like (178) to occur, provided that we 
argue that a noun phrase is still within the verb phrase if is occurs immediately before the 
verb, as well as immediately after it. We could then argue that in (178), the indirect object 
was still within the verb phrase and only the direct object had been topicalised. The subject 
remains in its canonical position given in (177). 


10 Literally ‘presenting so that it has come to you.’ 
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If we do not accept that the indirect object in (178) is within a verb phrase, then we 
would have to posit three topicalisations. Firstly the indirect object is topicalised. Then the 
subject is topicalised in front of the indirect object, and finally the direct object is 
topicalised to the front of the utterance. 

If multiple topicalisation were permitted, it would be confirmed if there were 
examples of both the direct object and indirect object occurring before the subject, that is to 
say the constituent orders OIAV and LOAV. Neither of these has been recorded. 

We will therefore conclude that an analysis positing a verb phrase can be defended 
for the Tai languages of Assam. 


8.4.2 Constituent order in Khamti 


Greenberg (1990:67) listed the Khamti language, which is closely related to the 
Aiton and Phake, among the languages having a basic constituent order of subject-verb- 
object (AOV). This is surprising considering the basic constituent orders posited in (176) 
and (177) above. Greenberg’s conclusions appear to be based on Grierson (1904), which is 
itself based on Needham’s general rules of syntax (1894:81), see section 3.2.5 above. Let 
us therefore review what Needham recorded. 


8.4.2.1 Needham 


Although many of Needham’s sentences are in the SOV order, they are not always 
so, as in (180): 


180) sü kâp ngô yau 


ud md q6 ug 
tiger bite cow PAST 
‘(A) tiger killed (a) cow.’ 
(Needham 1894:11) 


When we examine some of the texts provided by Needham, a more complex story emerges, 
as shown in (181), which employs Needham’s transliteration and glossing'’. 


181.1) JRE doy RQ) os 3 q os 1i 


Palang khü yü k thôk ka tin mai mid  thün 
Palungkhu fired hit fot on pig wild 
‘Palangkhu fired (and) hit the wild pig on (the) leg,’ 


'' Needham categorises kâ as ‘bare root of the verb go, used for past time.’ 
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181.2) ©} ood Jq 
mâ tai si pai kâ 
not dying fled 
‘but (the pig) not dying, fled.’ 
(Needham 1894:127) 


In (181.1) the verbs 36 yä ‘shoot’ has ycoéĝé Palangkhii ‘Palangkhu’ as its 
subject. The second verb egos thuk ‘hit, touch’ has 085 tin ‘foot’ as its object. This object 
is marked by the Khamti particle mai, which Needham glosses as ‘accusative’. Example 
(181.1) certainly has AVO order. 

Diller (1992:20) examined Needham’s sentences in detail and listed the following 
sentence configurations: 


182) S O V [transitive] 
O+[MARKER] S V [transitive] 
S+[MARKER] V [intransitive] 
O S DAT.+{MARKER] V [transitive] 

S V O [transitive] 
S O+[MARKER] V [transitive] 
S V [intransitive] 
S [(zero copula) (zero agent) V oJ” eee 


Diller’s conclusion on the data from Needham is that ‘the general impression, 
especially from connected text, is of a very ‘pragmatically’ controlled configuration: issues 
such as topicality, specificness, and so forth, appear to play a crucial role on how sentence 
constituents are ordered.” (1992:21). It is difficult to see how the contention that Khamti is 
a basically AOV language could be derived from this data. 


8.4.2.2 Wilaiwan 
After fieldwork in the Khamti lands, Wilaiwan concluded that 


SOV is the dominant word order in Kamti while in other known Tai dialects SVO is 
the dominant one. We may conclude ... that Kamti has developed from SVO to SOV. 
It has also been shown that Kamti contains a set of object marking postpositions. 
(1986:178) 


Wilaiwan (1986:175) exemplified her claim with sentences like (183). The numbers 
above the Khamti words indicate tone in her transcription. 


5 1] 6 25 1 6 
183) man  wan-phan ne? 7au- phee yo? 
He glass the to break past tense particle 


‘He broke the glass.’ 
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In (184) she exemplified the object marker maf: 


2 5 4 37 al 3 6 
184) kau man+mai khau- san hau yo? 
I he+object marker rice to give past tense particle 


‘I gave her rice.’ 


Although I have not been able to investigate Khamti to the extent that I would wish, 
it seems likely that the marker maf is a postposition similar in the range and meaning to 
the prepositions haņn?and caa‘/ca% discussed above in 8.3.3. 

Wilaiwan added that ‘In the event that the speaker wants to emphasize the nominal 
object, it can be topicalized and moved to the front of the sentence’. (1986:178). This is 
exemplified in (185), where the object in (183) has been topicalised: 


11 6 5 2) al 6 
185) wan-phan ne? man  au-phee yo? 
glass the he to break past tense particle 


‘He broke the glass.’ 


Wilaiwan compared the Khamti data with the Phake, which she also investigated, 
and concluded that Phake ‘also has OSV as the alternative basic order, but its dominant 
order is SVO’. (1986:176). 


8.4.2.3 Chau Khouk Manpoong 


A very brief survey of the Khamti primers published by Chau Khouk Manpoong in 
1993 suggested that in Arunachal Pradesh Khamti, both AVO and AOV sentences are 
found, as in the following examples: 


I NC o I E) 
186) OM YD M €or) [coi wd 


man’ nai® ñaan? pen? phraa? yau?/5 


3Sg get wisdom be Buddha FINISHED 
‘He got wisdom and became a Buddha.’ 
(Chau Khouk Manpoong 1993 11:15) 


O o 0] Na ç a Na o o 6 

187) OMY WoO cv BY WW md md w 

maa? nin‘ sit? naif kon® ny’ nai kaap* auf sii? 

fox clever this lump meat this bite take PRT 
‘The clever fox ate the lump of meat.’ 


(Chau Khouk Manpoong 1993 11:36) 
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8.4.2.4 Present investigation 


In March 2002, I was fortunate to meet Chaw Khamoon Gohain, a traditional 
Khamti chief. I asked him how to say ‘the tiger ate the deer’ and he immediately gave 
(188.1) as the answer. 


188.1) E MS oovs 


kaap? phaan’ 
tiger bite barking deer 


188.2) 96 cons 3 md 
sw? phaan’ mai® kaap? 
tiger barking deer to bite 
‘The tiger ate the barking deer.’ 


After discussing the sentence, Chaw Khamoon Gohain added that (188.2) was 
equally acceptable to Khamti speakers. Among the small amount of text that I was able to 
record from him, several examples had the verb in final position, as in (189): 


189) ops ug 3 wag 3 yg wd gf oS Oa 
kon* yaw! mai cau® phaa mai® hau? khup* khau? sii?  paai® 
person big to king to IPI kneel knee PRT pray 
‘We kneel down and pay homage to important people and kings.’ 


On the basis of (188) and (189) above, we might tentatively conclude that AOV 
would be possible, and perhaps preferred, in Khamti if the O is marked by the word ma/® 
AVO, on the other hand, appears to be the preferred order when the O is not marked by 
mar® This suggests that AVO may still be the more basic constituent order, although 
AOmai®V may be the more pragmatically unmarked form. 

Whilst it appears likely that Khamti constituent order is pragmatically controlled, as 
suggested by Diller (1992) (see above 8.4.2.1), only further research, including the 
collection and analysis of substantial corpus of Khamti texts, will be able to further 
illuminate this issue. In the meantime, scholars would be advised to treat the claim that 
Khamti is an AOV language with some caution. 


8.4.3 Constituent order in the Tai languages of Assam 


The late Aimya Khang insisted that AVO/SV was the basic constituent order in 
Phake. Not long before he died, the Tai Phake Primer (Morey 1999c) was published, 
containing simple sentences for people to practise reading. Many of the sentences were 
supplied by Sam Thun Wingkyen, including (190): 
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19) QQ mig w 
nāu? an' mau? pef 
star count NEG can 
‘The number of stars cannot be counted.’ 


In his review of the Primer, Aimya Khang stated that this was an AOV order (with 
the transitive subject unstated), and that (190) should be altered to (191): 


191) NS V 8 co 


an! nāu? mau’ pe? 


count star NEG can 
‘The number of stars cannot be counted.’ 


Writing of example (190), he said that ‘Such way of writing syntactical sentence 
may lead others to think and practise corrupt sentence. Our aim and objectives should be to 
teach the learners the correct way’. (Aimya Khang Gohain, pers. comm.) 

Regardless of how we view Aimya Khang’s aims and objectives, he was one of the 
most linguistically aware members of the Phake community, and his strong perception that 
AVO/SV is the basic word order of the Phake language, and indeed of all the Tai varieties 
in Assam, must be given serious attention. 

In this work, it is posited that there is an underlying constituent order in Tai Aiton 
and Tai Phake, which is presented in (192): 


192) (Iso) (Non-core) (NP) V (NP) (NP) (Non-core)  (Iso.), 
A V Oo I 
A VvV Oo 
S Vv 
In (192), Iso stands for an isolative phrase (see above 8.3.5), Non-core for the 
locational or temporal phrases (see above 8.3.4) and NP for the noun phrases or in some 
cases core prepositional phrases (see above 8.3.3). The grammatical roles of the three noun 
phrases in (192) have already been set out in (177) above. 


The core sentence from the frame in (192) is exemplified in (193), where all three 
noun phrases are present, without any non-core or isolative phrases: 


193) M A mM we A eo S ıs 
kau? ta! kā! sop! khau? phi® nam? 
1Sg_ will go send rice spirit ancestor spirit 
‘I am going to bring rice to the ancestor spirit.’ 
(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya |, No. (18) &, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 
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It is rare to find examples like (193), where all three noun phrases are spelled out, 
none being in a prepositional phrase. On the other hand, two participant events in which 
neither noun phrase is marked in a prepositional phrase occur frequently in the corpus, as 


example (194): 


194) Mops Wa ood od HS 


aai ton? khau! seu’? 


Aiton 3Pl catch 


GAl U 


nip! /dip! maa? 
COME 


‘The Aitons caught a live tiger. 


(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (79) B, 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


Non-core elements such as locational phrases can be placed outside this core, at 


either end of the utterance. Examples (195) are two different versions of the same sentence, 
with the non-core locational phrase tif? nan?‘there’ in both positions : 


195.1)03 nS HS A age 2 Aa Q ıı 


tii? nan? tep! kai! sey! noi! kin? maa? 
place that cut chicken diamond PRT eat COME 


195.2) ORS | A age 2 Ba i 8 nS ı 


tep! maa? kai! sen! noi! kin? maa? tii? nan? 
cut COME chicken diamond PRT eat COME place that 
‘At that place, (he) killed the diamond chicken and it was eaten.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, Nos. (43) B and (43.1) 8, 

told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


Commonly, however, one of the core participants, expressed either as a noun 


phrase, a classifier phrase or a prepositional phrase, is topicalised as in (196), where the 
subject noun phrase is in front of the temporal phrase. 


196) ae 6 3 est 4 os ovs OS o oO 4 


jo? naif — thiin® naŭ? cet! wan? mün? ta! phe’ 
YES cow this reach in seven day 3Sg WILL bear young 
“Yes, this cow of mine will bear young in seven days.’ 
(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha and the raising of cattle, No. (11) 8, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


Example (196) was spoken immediately after (197), a sentence in which the 


canonical order proposed in (192) was observed. Since in the canonical structure, the 
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subject occurs before the verb, subject topicalisation might only be apparent when there is 
a non-core element, in this case a temporal phrase, present. 


197) Q woes on BY oo Tie Ge ye sa 


198) 


naii? cet! wan? naif ne‘ jo? kau? naif 
in seven day this DEF cow ISg this 


OF cco E apt eE BS eS En 
ta! phe jo? —lon® no? thük! yo? —_lon® 

WILL bear young cow big cow male cow big 

‘Within these seven days my cow will bear large male young.’ 

(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha and the raising of cattle®, No. (10) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


Topicalisation of the object is also frequently encountered, as in (198): 


SAS A mys ve cor] oes R A Basicrgrs id 


pik! kai! an? khau! ko? tep! nai haw? khwn! kon! 
wing chicken CLF 3PI LINK cut PRT give again 
‘So (she) cut the chicken wings off and gave it to her, as before.’ 


m 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter © , No (62) 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


In (198), the A argument is not stated and the object is topicalised. This might 


suggest that object fronting is meeting the principle in (168.5) above. However in (199), 
the A argument is stated and even so the object is topicalised. 


199) 


œw ONS QB m ge of A E QÉ 
mē? mün? wā luk* naif kau? ta! au? saug to? 

wife 3sg say child that 1Sg will take two CLF 
‘The wife said: “TIl take two of the children”. 

(Phake Story, Story of dogs dividing up their children 5, No. (7) 8, 

told by Sam Thun Wingkyen @) 


Example (199) was another of those sentences which Aimya Khang insisted should 


be altered so that AVO order be maintained, as in (200). 


200) 


© od g mm a etm eye 096 II 


mē? mün? wā kau? ta! au? luk? naif saun to? 
wife 3sg say  1Sg will take child that two CLF 
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Core participants can also occur at the end of a sentence, as in (201). 


201) a Q M of ia 
ma! tu! kan? sen® 

NEG same RECIP sound 

‘Their sound is not the same.’ 


(Phake sentence, spoken by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In some particular circumstances, the subject can be postposed while the object is 
topicalised as in (202): 


202) cat of No coos co M yd a 
lik* tem? kəf phat! pef kā! sā! hap! 
book write LINK read can GO Sahib 
‘He can read the books when they are written, the Sahib.’ 
(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyāņ? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes B, No (90.1) B, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


Example (202) was spoken in explanation of (203), a poetic text in which the object 
was topicalised: 


203) Ses oS bug coos e = OWS 
lik tem? cim! cəm! phat! p2? pen? 
book write here and there read enough be 


‘He can read the books a little.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyan?style: How Stephen Morey came to the 
Tai Phakes B, No (90) 5, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


It appears that in (202), Ai Che Let is restating (203) in more everyday language, 
and then adding a resumptive subject. Thus on the surface the constituent order OVA 
appears, but this is a highly marked situation which cannot arise except in circumstances 
similar to those obtaining here. The roles of the various noun phrases are disambiguated by 
the context, and also semantically: obviously it cannot be the books that are doing the 
reading. 

Constituent order variation is even wider where there are three core participants. 
Example (204) shows AOVI order, (205) AOIV and (206) OAIV. In each of these three 
sentences, topicalisation of one of the noun phrases has occurred, and either the direct 
object or the indirect object or both have been moved to the position in front of the verb. 
This is argued to be still within the verb phrase, as discussed above in 8.4.1.2. 
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All of the noun phrases that are not in the canonical positions are marked either by 
demonstratives such as na/% or the definite particles ne? This marking was not necessary in 
example (193) above which showed the canonical AVOI order. 


204) G5 w q m 86 evs oo 
məf nan pū! nef nət mün? net 


time that old man DEF meat his DEF 


BE. E E AT TE E P 4 
main! haü? kā! han? khau® př  naun*  se® 
dist. GIVE GO to 3Sg elder younger PRT 
‘Then the old man gave his meat to those two brothers.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (14) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


208) of odebed 33 Pe diel "ea. ah Oy, 
kau? pāpć lik‘ naif hag? pa! sau® net haü? ka! 
Isg book this to girl PRT give GO 
‘I gave this book to the girl.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aithown Che Chakap) 


206) CWS wwS mf B VW A off R Off GH od 
phiin® son® tan? nī? naif hau? tüy! hum! tüy! com? sī 
CLF teach way good this IPI all glad all glad PRT 


SEM o OR T 


ca’ maü? cau? sa! tī! fent mo! lef pan? sū! haü’ ma? yaut 
to 2Sg RESP Stephen Morey give PRT give COME FINISHED 
‘We gladly present this book Teaching in a good way to you, Mr Stephen Morey.’ 


(Phake sentence in personal letter from Namphakey village, April 2001) 


In each of these three sentences, the semantic roles of each of the three noun 
phrases is clear both from the context, the syntax and semantics of the verb. The semantics 
ensures that the meat in (204) and the book in both (205) and (206) are clearly understood 
to be the theme of their respective sentences. Syntactically, in each of the sentences, the 
beneficiary/recipient is marked in a prepositional phrase. Context, at least in (204) and 
(206) will also make it clear who is transferring what to whom. 

What then is the motivation for this considerable variation in constituent order? It 
has been suggested that these languages are moving towards verb final constituent order 
through the influence of the strongly verb final languages that surround them, namely 
Assamese and the languages of the Tibeto-Burman family. Alternatively the motivation 
may be largely discourse related. Furthermore, as will be argued in 8.5.7.5 below, there is 
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an increasing tendency for the verb to be attached to TAM markers. Since the TAM 
markers were historically utterance final, this may be an additional motivation for verb 
final structures. 

However, the evidence presented in this section makes it clear that we cannot yet 
conclude that the Tai languages are synchronically verb final; the underlying order posited 
in (192) above remains the closest we can come to basic structure for these languages. 

We can represent the entire frame as in (207), subject to all of principles in (168) 
above. 


207) Sentence —> (Iso P) (Non-core P) core (Non-core P) (Iso P) 


Core — (S/A) [(TAM:) V (TAM2)] (O) (D) (TAMz2) (TAM3) 


8.4.3.1 Differences in constituent order between Tai Aiton and Tai Phake 


There are a number of quite consistent differences in constituent order between 
Aiton and Phake. In a discussion with Nabin Shyam (Aiton) and Ee Nyan Khet (Phake), 
two particular constructions were identified as being different between the two varieties. 

The first of these is the completive verb construction with pe%pe* ‘can’, already 
exemplificd above in examples (48) and (49) in section 8.2.3.3. In Aiton, the structure of a 
negative sentence with this completive is as in (208), in which the completive verb occurs 
before the main verb. The Phake structure is presented in (209), where the completive 
follows the main verb. 


208) RE co As 


wp! pe? kin? 
NEG can eat 
‘(I) cannot eat (it). 


(Aiton sentence spoken by Nabin Shyam) 


209) AS a æ 

kin? ma! pef 
eat NEG can 
‘(I) cannot eat (it). 


(Phake sentence spoken by Ee Nyan Khet) 


A second difference between the two comes with the negation of verb compounds. 
Aiton compound verbs are generally negated without splitting the compound, as in (210), 
whereas, as discussed above in 8.2.3.1.2, in Phake the compound verb splits when negated, 
as in (211): 
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210) RE beg 


wn! kin? khau? 
NEG dine 
‘(I) haven’t/won’t eat.’ 


(Aiton sentence spoken by Nabin Shyam) 


2D $ Q AS 
khau? ma! kiné 
rice NEG eat.NEG 
‘(I) haven’ t/won’t eat.’ 


(Phake sentence spoken by Ee Nyan Khet) 


8.4.4 A note on information packaging 


Many of the issues covered in the above discussions on constituent order have 
touched on issues of the way in which information is presented in a clause. Foley and Van 
Valin (1985:282) called this information packaging and discussed issues such as 
passivisation, topicalisation and left dislocation. 

In the Tai languages, there is no passivisation in the sense that English The dog was 
chased by the boy is a passive sentence, because there is no ‘by phrase’ and there is no 
passive morphology. In the Tai languages, following the principles introduced in (168) 
above, if there is a desire to foreground one of the participants, it can be shifted to the front. 
If there is a desire to background one of the participants, it can be omitted. Thus we can 
translate (198) above as ‘The chicken wings were cut off and given to her as before’. The 
fronting of the patient argument is thus expressed in English as best as English can. 

Example (198) follows immediately after (212), in which ‘the chicken wing and 
tail are both new information and consequently focussed. The subject has been omitted 
from this example, as it is understood from the context. Example (212) suggests that the 
postverbal position is the unmarked “focus” position in these languages (for a discussion of 
focus, see Lambrecht (1994)). 


212) RE A 9 l 825 Fed 825 of oa 
w? khau? dai? pik! muwun? haan! mwn? lau? 
EXCL want get wing 3Sg tail  3Sg say 
“Ah, she wants to have the wing and the tail”, she said.’ 
(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (61) 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


W 
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8.5 Predications 


In this section on predications, three types of sentences in which the verbal 
constituent is sometimes dropped, copula (see 8.5.1), existential sentences (see 8.5.2) and 
definitional sentences (see 8.5.3) will be examined first. Following that, three types of 
sentences in which verbs are obligatory will be examined: one participant events or 
sentences with intransitive verbs (see 8.5.4), two participant events or sentences with 
transitive verbs (see 8.5.5), and three participant events or sentences with ditransitive verbs 
(see 8.5.6). 

The verbal constituent or verbal complex is made up of, minimally, a verb. 
However other elements can be included in a verbal complex. The constituents of this 
verbal complex, in the order in which they appear, are as follows: 


Modal verbs, 

TAM markers that precede the main verb (TAM;) 

The main verb 

TAM markers that immediately follow the main verb (TAM)) 

Completive verbs that may be separated from the main verb and placed at the 
end of the core sentence, and 

e TAM markers that may be separated from the main verb and placed at the end 
of the core sentence (TAMs). 


TAM markers and their syntax are discussed in detail in 8.5.7 and completive verbs 
in 8.5.9. There may be more than one main verb in a sentence. This verb serialisation is 
discussed in 8.5.8. 


8.5.1 Copula 


Copula sentences in Tai are expressed by two nominal constituents, either with or 
without the copula verb pin?/pen2 Dixon (2002) categorised the criteria for recognising a 
verb as a copula as follows: 


e It can have two core arguments 

e It has a relational rather than referential meaning 

e [tis used for, at least, the relations of identity/equation/naming and or 
attribution (2002:4) 


Sentences of identity and equation are frequently expressed with the copula verb. In 
example (213), the two nominal constituents, the first argument pa’ ruk’ nai? ‘tomorrow’ 
(called the copula subject or CS by Dixon) and the second, a classifier phrase cit! wan? 
‘seven days’ (called the copula complement or CC by Dixon) are linked with pin? 
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213) 1 G205 B N 8% ves os H R EAN E 


pa! ruk! nai ta! pin? cit! wan? ti! taai? dii? o! 
tomorrow this will be 7 day WILL die PRT 
‘Tomorrow it will be the seventh day, and we will die.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions 5, No (62) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung 
©) 


This copula verb is a full verb, and can take verbal TAM morphology, as in example 


(284) below, although it is usually unmarked for TAM. Frequently, the copula verb is 
omitted, as in (214): 


214) 


co og 225 orks) 4) 


me? thau? nan? kun? phaan! ... 


motherold that person poor 
‘That old woman was a poor person...’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman |Ð, No. (2) 5, told by Nabin Shyam ©). 


In copula sentences, generally the first noun phrase or copula subject is marked by a 


demonstrative, such as nan? ‘that’ in (214), or by some other particle. However, if both 
noun phrases have the same head noun, as in (215), this marking is not necessary. 


215) 


cued = oa Ff) os 0825 4 


ce? nai? baan? hau? baan? thun! 
now village 1Pł village forest 
‘Now our village is a forest village.’ 


(Aiton text, History of Barhula ©, No. (36) B, told by Ong Thun) 


In (215), the two noun phrases which are being equated are both headed by baan? 


‘village’. The marking of a copula subject by a demonstrative or other particle is also 
unnecessary if the head nouns of both the copula subject and copula complement are from 
a similar class of words as in (216), where two kinship terms, /o? ‘sister in law’ and p7’ 
‘elder’, are linked. 


216) 


ó 096 momiyy 4 8 wf ofua 
2? lo? i! kig! kham? khau® př  sau® kau? 
Yes sister-in-law Ee King Kham 3Pl elder female 1Sg 
“Yes, Ee King Kham’s sister-in-law is my elder sister.’ 


(Phake Text, Story of her youth 5, No. (31) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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An alternative way of marking the copula relationship between two noun phrases 
that do not have the same or similar noun as their head is to use a pause, as in (217): 


217) wys wS goos ak a 
sa! tī! phen! (0.33) kon? pon! tit! lon 
Stephen person pandit big 
‘Stephen is a great pandit.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyāg?’ style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes B, No (7.1) IB, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


The third relation identified by Dixon (2002), that of naming, is also expressed with 
a copula sentence, as in (218), but in this case the copula verb pin%pen?is never used. 


218) RE of MJE 
cü kau? āi? saiņf 
name ISg Ai Seng 
‘My name is Ai Seng.’ 


(Phake sentence) 


Here it is argued that cü? kau’is the first argument or copula subject and a7? sain °is 
the second argument or copula complement. As noted above in example (3) in section 
3.2.4, there is some evidence for both arguments having being headed by cii*in an earlier 
phase of Aiton. Interestingly, in Standard Thai, the cognate of cii*> heads the second 
argument (copula complement) and can be interpreted as either a noun and a verb. In the 
Tai languages of India, there is a second way of naming, using the verb waa2/w2? ‘speak’. 
This is discussed below in 8.5.3. 

Copula sentences, with or without the verb pin*pen? , can have the meaning 
‘become’ as well as ‘be’, as in (219): 


219) ÉO CMÉ N ÉO MRZI I 
cau? phaa? ko! Jaan? ai? cau? phaa? aai? ton? 
king Ko Lang PRT king Aiton 
‘The King of Ko Lang became the King of the Aitons.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Aiton Ð, No. (55) Ð, 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


In some texts, copula sentences can have possessive meaning, as in example (220), 
which is a verbless copula sentence, or example (221), with the copula verb pin7/pen? 
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220) ws af w oof pE 
hən? lon® sam® pak! haun? 
house big 3 hundred rooms 
‘The house is as big as three hundred rooms,’ 


(Tai Phake Riddles ® , No. (4) B, read by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


2) 8 NV ME SA BS BS n Bedi 
mai* naif kog? wot? naŭ? mün? pen? hi? wot? 
tree this hollow PRT in 3Sg be hole PRT 
‘That tree had a hollow in it.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king ©, No. (61) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


As mentioned above, the only circumstance in which the copula verb is used with 
adjectives is when the adjective relates to a state of health, as in (222): 


232), oy ONL e 8 eons, 
kau? pen? khai? pen? nāuś 
Sg be fever be cold 
‘Ihave a fever.’ 


(Phake Sentence) 


The word khai? ‘fever’ is glossed by Banchob (1987) as ‘to be ill’, indicating that 
she regarded it as an adjective. The word nau® ‘cold’ is clearly an adjective when used in a 
phrase like n@u® /on® ‘very cold’ to refer to the weather'*, One could not refer to the 
weather with a phrase like (223): 


Q 
223) *ONi G cae 
pen? nāu  lon® 


be cold big 


However when n4u* refers to illness it can be used in combination with the copula 
verb as in (222) above. Another word referring to illness is wat/ ‘have a cold’, which can 
also be combined with the copula verb. Both are used in combination with khai? ‘fever’ in 
(224): 


12 Tt can get very cold in Assam in December and January, particularly at night. 
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24 A oS BW M NRE od E 
khai? wat! khai? ai hof pan! ho® mit? 
fever cold fever cough head giddy head dizzy 
ar go E E R 
pi! = hai? na m? na? yag? 
don’t GIVE get have get have 
‘May (you) not have colds and coughs, giddiness or dizziness.’ 
(Phake Blessing Blessing & , No (16) B, intoned by Nang Pe ©) 
The phrase khai? wat’, literally ‘fever-cold’ appears to be interchangeable with pen? 
wat! ‘be-cold’. 


8.5.2 Existential sentences and possession 


Existential sentences are a special kind of one participant event with the verb yay? 


‘have’. In existential sentences, because there is only one other constituent, the verb is 
usually in final position. As with the copula verb, the existential verb can take the verbal 
TAM morphology, although it is usually unmarked for TAM. Example (225) contains two 
existential sentences in apposition: 


225) ons wok Frat) gy wei 


kon? yan? hon? ma! yan® 


person have house NEG  have.NEG 

‘There are people, but there are no houses.’ 

(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya |B, No. (26) 8, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


In example (226), the translation is ‘He had one daughter’, but syntactically there is 


only one argument of the verb, a noun phrase /uk* sau® mün? ko4 niin? ‘his one daughter’, 
with the modifying classifier phrase separated from its head. 


226) oo aged uf ES we co} BE 805 4 


ne? luk? sāuó mün? yan? kə  nüyf watt 
DEF child female 3Sg have CLF one PRT 
‘He had one daughter.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king È, No. (15) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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Sometimes an existential sentence is verbless, as in the first line of (227), which has 
the same syntax as a verbless copula sentence, namely a first noun phrase pha! ta! wir! 
hau? nar? ‘this earth of ours’ and a second noun phrase sii” cun? ‘four parts’. 


227) co 078 % D oo ved 


pha! ta! wii! hau? nai? sii! cun? 
earth IPI this four part 


B ven È NEN 3 I4 

sii! cun? nai? u! tan! ku! ru! nai? 

four part this Utangkuru this 

‘This earth of ours has four parts, and (one of) those parts is Utangkuru.’ 


(Aiton text, Why Buddha was born in this world 8, No. (2) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @.) 


In both the first line of (227), which is a verbless existential sentence, and the 
second line of (227), which is a verbless copula sentence, the first noun phrase (copula 
subject) is marked by a demonstrative. 

There are a few examples where yan? appears to have two arguments, as in (228). 
This construction marks possession: 


228) Q wea nies ay on we wen 
puu! sin! phaa* nan! kau! yaa’ ne4 yan? sa! nef 
grandfather Singpha in addition grandmother DEF have PRT 


© ov wen 

me? mun? sa! ne4 

wife 3Sg PRT 

‘In addition Grandfather Singpha had Grandmother (as) his wife.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Khamyang Manuscript, The book of calling back the Khon ©, 
No. (5.1) IB, read by Sa Myat Chowlik ©) 


The core existential sentence of (228) is as analysed in (229), and is then followed 
by a postposed NP, me? mun? ‘his wife’, which confirms this reading. 


229) lst participant (possessor) LINK 2nd participant (possessed) V 
puu! sin! phaa* nan! kau! yaa nef yan? 
grandfather Singpha in addition this grandmother have 
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Sentences like (228) are rare. Generally possession is expressed by a construction 
such as (230), which is literally ‘her one child there was’. 


230) agers ov com GI wE coos ah Q BE x 
luk? man? ko? lwy? yan? (05) luk? nan phu? yin? 
child 3Sg CLF one have child that person girl 


‘She had a single child, a daughter.’ 
(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman &, No. (4) B, told by Nabin Shyam ©). 


Where the item being possessed is an alienable item, such as money, the 
construction in (231) is possible. 


231) 0 G8 weds Gy wt 1 


t mün? sam® sip! trāł yaņ? 
at 3Sg thirty rupee have 
‘He/she has 30 rupees.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aithown Che Chakap). 


Aithown Che Chakap indicated that any possessive sentences using {fas in (231) 
would be ungrammatical or at least strongly dispreferred if the possessed was something 
inalienable like a relative, spouse or body part. The preferred syntax of possessive 
sentences is summarised in (232) 


232) Alienable possession — tii2/tP POSSESSOR POSSESSED yar? 
Inalienable possession —» POSSESSED POSSESSOR yar? 


8.5.3 Definitional sentences 


In example (218) above, we saw that the relation of naming persons was achieved 
in the Tai languages by use of a verbless copula, where the copula subject was headed by 
the noun ciucii? ‘name’. An alternative way of naming people is to use the verb waa/wa? 
‘say’, as in (233): 


233) coL 85 wS vey gS Mg 3 Qı 
to! sii! nai ko? mu nan? caa? mwn? aai? maau? pai? waa? 
in spite of this time that to 3Sg Ai Mau go say 
‘However, at that time he was called Ai Mau.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (15.5) B, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung @) 
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In (233) the entity to be named is myn? ‘3Sg’ and is marked in a prepositional 
phrase. The name to be given is aai? maau? A similar structure is used when things are 
named, as in example (234), where pək’ khau? ‘the skin of rice’ is the entity to be named 
and kyep? ‘chaff’ is the name given. 


234.1) Gord of GS ys avs A 
pək! khau? mün? (...)  kyepf munî wā’ 
skin rice 3Sg chaff dust say 
‘It is the skin of rice, we call it chaff dust’ 


234.2) pÉ Sos vy om A qó 
han? pək! khau? nef wa? kyep?4 
to skin rice PRT say chaff 
‘The skin of rice is called ‘Chaff. 

(Phake sentence, uttered by Ee Nyan Khet) 


In (234.1) there was a noticeable pause” between the words mün? and kyvep* The 
pause is necessary to separate the two noun phrases pək’ khau? miin?and kyep? mun’, as 
there is no prepositional marking. It was not necessary to have a pause in (234.2), however, 
because one of these noun phrases, in the slightly reduced form of pak! khau? ‘skin of 
rice’, the entity to be named, is marked in a prepositional phrase. The name to be given to 
this entity then follows the verb. 

When the entity to be named, the ‘known’ or reference object, is marked in a 
prepositional phrase, it is marked with Aag?or caa?/ca°, in the same way as the marking of 
non-agent animate participants in core prepositional phrases (see above 8.3.3). This is the 
only circumstance in which inanimate noun phrases can be marked with these prepositions. 

Sometimes, in definitional sentences, the verb is omitted altogether, as in (235): 


235) RE ons on pE SEON 4 
ne4 hiin? pin! fia! 
YES knowledge DEF to knowledge 
‘Yes, 4an?means knowledge.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyāņ? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes Œ , No (10.3) B, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


That pig! ñā'is the entity to be named or reference object is clear from its being in 
the prepositional phrase. The name it is to be given is Aan! ‘knowledge’. 


1 Unfortunately the length of the pause is not known. This sentence was not recorded; it was 
spoken during the process of translating a story. 
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8.5.4 One-participant events 


Predications with one participant can have as the head of the verbal complex either 
an intransitive verb, as in example (236) or an adjective, as in example (237): 


236) RÉ M 6] Q Il 4 
hə? 


nef kof khom? 
boat this LINK capsize 
‘The boat capsized’ 


(Phake Story, The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito ® , No (29) B, 
told by Aithown Che Chakap @) 


237) yay on wd él 
pa! sau® net sop! pheu® 
girl DEF beautiful excessive 
‘That girl was very beautiful.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (19) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Sometimes a one-participant event can be expressed with more than one verb, using 
a serial construction, as in (238): 


238) KN 3 Bas À 2 pe vS M vd yé 
tan' kaa! nam? lik? nam? noi! hen? cum? kaa! cam? au? 
all river small river small dry evaporate GO PRT FINISHED 
‘All the small rivers have dried up and evaporated.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The creation of the world B, No. (8) ©) 


In example (238), the main predicate is the adjective heg? ‘dry’. The verb curm?is 
arguably a completive in this case, or alternatively this is a serial verb structure. 

There are many sentences in the Tai languages in which only one participant is 
stated, but in which there are one or more understood. These are treated as two or three 
participant events, with one or more of the participants unstated. 


8.5.5 Two-participant events 


The prototypical two participant event has an agent and a patient, as in (239): 
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239) yy M WS co mS orf oS PE @ cid 
hā! nef sē nef kāp tii! wot’ han? mūó nef 
time DEF tiger DEF bite all PRT to pig DEF 
‘The tiger ate the pig up.’ 

(Phake Story, Story of Deception B, No. (39) 5, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


As discussed above in detail in 8.3.3.1, the patient, if animate, is often marked in a 
prepositional phrase headed by Aay?or caa’/ca® although this marking is not obligatory. 


8.5.6 Three-participant events 


The most common way of expressing three participant events is with the second 
animate participant, the prototypical beneficiary, in a prepositional phrase, as exemplified 
above in 8.3.3.2. A ditransitive strategy, although rare, is attested and verb strings or verb 
serialisation can also be used. In the Tai languages, ditransitive sentences have the 
following structure: 


240) NP Vv NP NP 
A Vv O I 
Agent Predicate Theme Beneficiary 


If neither animate participant is marked in a prepositional phrase, then only the 
order in (240) appears to be permitted, as in example (193) in section 8.4 above. This type 
of sentence is quite rare in the Tai languages, but within a few lines, Ee Nyan Khet 
repeated this sentence with the beneficiary marked in a prepositional phrase, as in (241): 


241) of op af pf B Wis 
kau? ka! = son! khau han? phi® nam? 
1Sg_ go send rice to spirit ancestor 
‘I am taking rice to the ancestor spirits,’ 


mt 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (22) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


The story Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya, although told as an oral narrative, 
is based on a large Tai manuscript, itself based on a Pali text (See Morey 2001b). It may be 
that the syntax found in (240) is an archaic form, because the only other examples of this 
are also from manuscripts. Example (242) is taken from The Creation of the World, an 
Aiton manuscript several hundred years old. 
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242) CZS Q S a oS EN i 
mo! tək? phuu? lun? maa? sup! haw? maak! khw! cau? phaa? 
Motok person one come send give brinjal king 
‘A person of the Motok community came to give a brinjal to the king.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The creation of the world B) 


This section of the creation of the world is virtually identical to a section in the 
Ahom Buranji (G.C. Barua 1930, Ranoo Wichasin 1996), confirming that this is an 
example of archaic language. When checking the translation of this line, Nabin Shyam 
stated that in speech, the goal in (242), cau? phaa? ‘the king’ would be preceded by either 
han? ‘to’ or tii? ‘at’. 

Nabin Shyam did accept (243) as being grammatical. This sentence could be 
translated ‘Tomorrow I will give the book to Chandra Baruah’, but syntactically the string 
paap? lik? son! tro! bo! ruu’ waa! is here analysed as a single noun phrase, meaning 
‘Chandra Baruah’s book’. The context for this sentence was the presentation of a copy of 
the PhD thesis from which this present work is derived, and Nabin Shyam knew that one 
copy was earmarked for Chandra Baruah. 


243) QQA of ON MQA odas IENEN 


ma! phuk! kau? ta! kaa! haw? paap? lik? sən! tro! bo! ruu! waa! 
tomorrow 1Sg WILL go give book Chandra Baruah 
‘Tomorrow I will give Chandra Baruah’s book (to him). 


(Aiton sentence) 


Where the agent participant is not expressed, and yet the beneficiary is not marked 
in a prepositional phrase, it is arguable that the syntax is the same as (240) and (241) with 
the dropping of one noun phrase. Examples (244) and (245) are found in the Tai Aiton 
History, a manuscript dating back at least 100 years (Morey 1999b). In the passages 
presented below, King Tai Pum is dividing his country between his heirs, Chaw Tai Lung 
and Pa Miu Pum, who arc therefore the beneficiaries. In these examples, neither 
beneficiary has been placed in a prepositional phrase, and both beneficiary NPs appear in 
front of the verb. 

Only when the agent is not expressed is it possible for a beneficiary unmarked in a 
prepositional phrase to occur in front of the verb in a three participant event. The 
beneficiary role is then assigned to the first expressed animate participant. Thus the order 
IVO becomes possible, even although there is no preposition: 
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244) vQdasaé vo YQ od BE ug ofl 


cau? tai? luy! cam? haw? kin? mum? yun? koi? 
Chau Tai Lung PRT give eat country Yun PRT 


‘He gave Chau Tai Lung the country of Muang Yun to rule’, 


245) @ vó oó QS géné Qos col 
pii? cam? pamiupum haw? kin? maau? lup! put? pə? 
2nd PRT Pa Miu Pum” give eat Mau Lung inherit father 
‘The second son, Pa Miu Pum was given Mau Lung to rule in place of his father.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, History from the time of the ancestor Chaw Tai Lung up until 
Sukaphal® , Nos. (7) & (8) B) 


Another strategy for marking an event with three participants is to use a serial verb 
strategy. This is discussed in detail below in relation to example (321) in section 8.5.9. 


8.5.7 Tense, Aspect and Modality 
8.5.7.1 Preliminary Theoretical Considerations 


Tai languages are usually categorised as being ‘tenseless’. Comrie (1985:9), defined 
tense as a ‘grammaticalised expression of location in time.’, and added that: 


Indeed, given that no restrictions are placed by the definition on what kind of location 
in time is to be considered, it is probable that most of the world’s languages will turn 
out to have tense... (Comrie 1985:9) 


In discussing the difference between tense marking, a form of grammaticalisation, 
and lexicalisation, Comrie observed that ‘grammaticalisation refers to integration into the 
grammatical system of a language, while lexicalisation refers merely to integration into the 
lexicon of the language.’ (1985:10). Full grammaticalisation requires two criteria, 
obligatory expression and morphological boundedness. As he concluded: 

The clearest instances of grammaticalisation satisfy both these criteria (they are 
obligatory and morphologically bound), the clearest instances of lexicalisation satisfy 
neither, while there will be many borderline cases which the criteria do not assign 
unequivocally to grammaticalisation or lexicalisation. 

By this definition, for example, the morpheme kaa//ka! (see below 8.5.7.5.1) is a 
borderline case, but it does often behave as a past tense marker. 

Many of the languages of Southeast Asia are categorised as having aspect rather 
than tense. Comrie (1985:51) discussed Burmese in some detail, contrasting the realis 
particle te/tha/ta/hta with the irrealis particle me/ma/hma. In Comrie’s discussion of 


14 The phrase ‘eat country’ is a common euphemism for ‘to rule a country’. 
15 The correct pronunciation of this King’s name is no longer known. Tone marks have therefore 
not been notated 
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Burmese particles, the realis can be seen as an indicator of non-future, as in (246.1), 
whereas the irrealis must be used in the future as in (246.2) 


246.1) Saturday-every grass cut te ‘(he) cuts the grass every Saturday’ 


246.2) tomorrow begin-me ‘(we) will begin tomorrow’ 


The irrealis particle can be in present or past time ‘provided the reference is not 
restricted to our actual world’, as in (247): 


247) tamarind:fruit eat-ever-me think-te 


‘(1) think (he) must have eaten tamarinds before’ 
Comrie concluded that: 


What Burmese shows us, then, is a language where time reference per se is not 
grammaticalised, i.e. there is no tense. It is, of course, possible for time reference to 
be expressed in other ways (for instance lexically, by the used of adverbials like ... 
‘tomorrow’ (1985:51) 


The situation described for Burnese is not the same as the situation that will 
described below in Tai (see 8.5.7.3). The morpheme kaa//ka‘ is not regarded as an aspect 
marker, because it does not appear to ‘view the internal temporal constituency of a 
situation’, the definition given aspect by Comrie (1976:3). 

Foley made the distinction between aspect and tense clear: 


Aspect says nothing about the relationship between the time of the event described by 
the predicate and the time of the speech act: ... Aspect delimits the predicate: is it 
extended or not? Tense delimits the whole sentence by situating it in time with regard 
to the present moment of speaking: does it precede, overlap with or follow the 
moment of speaking? (1986:142) 


By this definition, kaa/ka‘ is not aspect, since in most cases its presence tells us 
simply that what was referred to in the sentence being uttered preceded the moment of 
speaking. 

Diller (1992:24-25) very concisely discussed the marking of Aiton verbs for time. 
Of the marker kaa//kz!, he observed that it: 


... occasionally occurs as a main verb in Aiton, but more often it ... occurs 
postverbally to indicate several time-related factors, most commonly past time 
or possibly perfective aspect... In this function, articulation sometimes 
approaches postclitic status. (1992:24) 
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8.5.7.2 Previous studies of the Tai languages 
8.5.7.2.1 Needham 


A traditional view of time marking in the Tai languages comes from Needham 
(1894), a grammar with several texts and a sixty page English to Khamti vocabulary. The 
remainder of this section is taken from Needham’s discussion of the verbs of Khamti 
(1894:40-41), by reference to the ‘conjugation’ of the Tai verb kin ‘to eat’. The Present 
Indefinite Tense is given in full, the other tenses only in part. 


CONJUGATIONAL EXAMPLE: 
Root verb AS = (kin) to take food, or liquid, Assamese khau. 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


Present Tense 
The bare root of the verb is used to form this tense. 


Present Indefinite Tense 


The present definite is formed by adding N (û) to the root as: 


Singular Plural 

= I am eating = We are eating 
A N yii R A N eee 
kau kin a tû kin û 
1 3°2 132 
c = You are eating = You are eating 
Q vd N aie cy AS N ae 
maii kin û sû kin û 
1 32 132 

= He is eating = They are eating 
ons oS i s BOM MR T A 
man kin û khau kin û 
33-2 1 32 


This tense may also be used by adding «3 = si participial suffix to the root followed by wé 
(yang) ((sic.)), as : 


os 85 68 N = i ich (and has not yet risen) 


khau kin si û ‘ 
P32 
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Past Tense 
‘The past tense suffix is m) (ka), though e (mâ) is often used to mark it.’ 
Example from paradigm: 


CE CRC an oe oe 


kau kin ka 


Examples showing the use of « (mâ): 
= He came near (to) me. 
[neo e345 
man ma må tai khang kau mai 
IRD: 3 ae a 


Perfect Tense 
‘This tense is made by suffixing «$ (yau), a particle denoting completion, to the past tense 
suffix, as —’ 


=I have eaten 
A ONS org hae Ge 
kau kin ka yau 


e392 


‘ug (yau) may be and often is used alone, i.e., without cy (ka), as: 


eS OVS O85 uf ve ago 


sip wan thôn yau 
Ke 23 


Future Tense 
‘This tense is made by prefixing the particle ©8 (tî) to the root as: 


og 8 OWS =I will eat 


12 3 
kau tî kin 
I 203 


‘o8 (tî) may be termed the indefinite future prefix particle. The present tense suffix m (a) is 
often used to express future time as: 


2 When my husband comes, 
QE OF LOW OF 8 Pos vm 23 A 
pho kau mâ ka cham kau mai het cha 0 (he) (will) scold me 
3 24 6 5 5 6 


‘ug (yau) the completive particle may be added and often is used in conjunction with the 


future tense prefix of (tî) as: 
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ond evs cory, aa fs ie) ug His men also will (be) inconvenienced. 


123-4 5 


kôn man kaw ti cham chaii yau 
2713. 4 5 


Other particles discussed and exemplified by Needham include: 


e +} (nam) the particle denoting certainty or affirmation (vide page 37 ante) is also used 
in conjunction with the future tense prefix o8 (tî) 


e A definite future is made by suffixing 305 (kat) to the root 


e Physical power or capacity is expressed by adding the word 8v5 = (pen) able to the 
root. 


e Conditional sentences are constructed by means of participles. The conditional 
participial suffix is or cud (ka yê), or vó (ka cham) is also used as a conditional 
participial suffix 


e The imperative suffix proper is oy (ta). It is only used for the second person singular 
and plural 


e f (haii) = permit, allow give, is used as an auxiliary causal imperative, indicating 
authority 


e The prohibitive particle is 8 (pî) prefixed to the root verb 


8.5.7.2.2 Banchob 


A different approach was followed by Banchob (1987). The following words are 
found in Banchob referring to the marking of time: 


Table 8.28: Words expressing tense and time from Banchob (1987) 


Phake word Gloss Reference in 
Banchob 
a word denoting past participle (1987:133) 
or, ood ta!, tak! shall, will, must (1987:163) 


a final particle denoting the near future (1987:236) 


statement 


a final particle denoting the present (1987:336) 


continuous tense 
(1987:347) 


(1987:427) 
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sese’ 


248) 


nim! 


250) 


251) 


aut 
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Banchob exemplified these as follows: 


os Q Cw gad 

mün? kā! = se®— pauk*_ ma? 

3Sg go PRT retum COME 
‘Having gone (somewhere), he came back.’ 


M eM 
kau? ta! kā! mān! man! 
ISg WILL go surely 
‘I must go definitely.’ 


AS RS 
kau? kin? nüm! 
ISg eat PRT 
‘I am going to eat now.’ 


Pos 
kau? het! ya? 
ISg do PRT 
‘I am doing’ 


252) PoS of o) 


253) 


het! yau? ka! 
do PRT PRT 
‘It has been done.’ 


BS 7; 
kau? kin? Į 
ISg eat PRT 
‘I do eat it.’ 
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8.5.7.2.3 Aimya Khang 


The influence of Needham is very strong in present day Assam, probably because of 
the reprinting of key parts of Needham’s analysis in Grierson (1904), with Grierson being 
the only widely available source on the languages. For example, the late Aimya Khang 
Gohain sent me the following: (pers. comm. 23/6/1999) 


Table 8.29: ‘Present Continuous Tense’ according to Aimya Khang Gohain 


present continuous tense 


= is / has been eating 
s% Ñ! is / has been going 


Aimya Khang Gohain also presented two further examples with translations into 
both English and Assamese, which are detailed in Table 8.30. The Assamese for the first 
example in Table 8.30 is described in Assamese grammars, such as Dasgupta (1993), as 
‘present perfect tense’, whereas the second is ‘past indefinite tense’. 


Table 8.30: Two examples of past tense after Aimya Khang Gohain 


a2 mā? wait | The aunt came (but had left). 


The Assamese translations in Table 8.30 do not fully accord with the implications 
suggested by Aimya Khang’s English glosses. 


8.5.7.3 The present investigation 


In this study, the TAM morphemes will be divided into groups according to their 
position in the sentence. The first are those which precede the verb, of which there is only 
one, tak Vta'/tr! ‘WILL’ (see 8.5.7.4.1). It will be referred to as a TAM, marker. 

Several TAM morphemes, kaa’/ka! ‘GO’, maa%kā? ‘COME’ and warY/war4 ‘KEEP’ 
can both immediately follow the verb, or be placed at the end of the core sentence. These 
are discussed in 8.5.7.5 and will be referred to as TAM) markers. 

A number of morphemes occur only at the end of the core sentence. These are 
discussed in 8.5.7.6 and will be referred to as TAM3 markers. A number of other 
morphemes with TAM functions are discussed in 8.5.7.7. 
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8.5.7.4 TAM morphemes which precede the verb (TAM,) 
8.5.7.4.1 takta ti! 


Diller (1992:24) observed that £a’ (which also occurs in the corpus as t//and tak’) 
‘appears to cover many of the auxiliary functions of Central Thai ca: irrealis or future 
marking, sometimes involving intention or volition ..., normally without accomplishment’. 

Comrie (1985:45), discussing the future tense in German pointed out that the 
present tense is usually used for future events, such as Ich gehe morgen ‘I will go 
tomorrow’, and the future construction, ich werde gehen ‘I will go’, would only be used 
‘where there would otherwise be a danger of misunderstanding in the direction of present 
time reference’. This has led linguists to posit a PAST~NON PAST dichotomy in such 
languages. 

In Tai, on the other hand, this does not appear to be so. All future events, except for 
some in the negative (see (257) below) are obligatorily marked with the morpheme 
tak Yta ti! 

The marker tak /ta/ti' is glossed in this study as ‘WILL’. In manuscripts it is usually 
written orc (tak) but it is more often pronounced as fa/or ti! In oral texts, where it has 
been pronounced ¢a/or ¢//, I have usually written it as it is pronounced. The late Aimya 
Khang (pers. comm.) criticised me for this, stating'® that: 


The pre-position word os (¢ak4) in future tense should also be corrected and should 
be written in literary way as in old Puthis, as ovos (tak) and not o (t/4 ... At most we 
may shorten to oxo (ta! ka! ‘WILL-go’) not ‘eog, which may mean ‘place to go’ (479 
kā) 


The prototypical use of tak//%a ti! is to express future time, as in (254). It is very 
frequent in conversation and seems to be obligatory wherever future time is meant: 


Q 

254) 8 = a YE yf of on Me 
pe nā? siin® mā? ki! wan? ta! Ẹ 
year next if come how many day will stay 


‘If you come next year, how long will you stay?’ 


(Phake sentence spoken by Yehom Buragohain @) 


Following Diller’s characterisation of tak//ta/ti/as being sometimes intentional or 
volitional, example (254) could be translated as ‘How long do you intend to stay’. When 
reaching a village, the hosts will often ask k7’ wan? ta! u‘ and this arguably implies 
intention or volition. Some examples of tak/ta'/ti', on the other hand, do not involve 
intention, as the in (255): 


16 | have added phonemicisations and some glosses in parentheses for the sake of clarity. 
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255) G05 3 on 8% wesSe%S B B Seria 


pa' ruk! nai? ta pin? cit! wan? ta! taai? dii? o! 
tomorrow this WILL be 7 days WILL die PRT 


‘Tomorrow it will be the seventh day, and we will die.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions &, No (62) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


Diller (1992:24) indicated that fa’ was ‘normally without accomplishment’. In 
example (255), there are two tokens of ta‘ the first of which is in the predication 
‘tomorrow will be the seventh day’. This is something of which in the real world 
accomplishment was certain, for the sentence was spoken on the sixth day and the seventh 
day will certainly follow. The termn “accomplishment” is also used in a technical sense to 
refer to one of the types of verbs in an aktionsart view of verbal processes. In this sense, 
accomplishment refers to verbal processes like transfer or creation, all of which can be 
used with tak ta /ti! 

The marker fak//ta /ti'can also be used with the negative, as in (256): 


256) yy Q BY u J ve Va 
hau? ta! ma! yam® wa> nü! nait 
IPI WILL NEG wet.NEG say like this 
“We will not get wet.’ He spoke like this.’ 


(Phake Story, The birth and early life of Chaw Mahosatha® , No. (29) B, told by 
Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


However with negatives its use appears to be non-obligatory, as shown in (257), 
where the positive nai? ‘get’ is preceded by ta’, but the negative nai7in the second clause of 
the sentence is not: 


257) AS cu QR g 3 w a 3 8, Ne ie 
lukt yet? P ta! nai? mef nai? wā nün! naif 
child PRT father WILL get R get say like this 
“As to this chick, the father will get it, the mother will not”, he spoke like this.’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the kumt bird 8, No. (62) 5, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The marker tak//ta'/ti' is not confined to future meaning, and also expresses the 
English ‘should’ as in (258): 
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258) ens cm oryjevd oN Q) English W) 4 
soi? e! ka? san® ta! wa? English soi? 
jealous HESIT what will say English jealous 
‘soi?(jealous), what will/should we call so/7in English?’ 


(Phake sentence, spoken by Yehom Buragohain ©) 


8.5.7.5 TAM morphemes which may either immediately follow the verb or be placed 
at the end of the core sentence (TA M2) 


As already discussed above in section 8.4.3, some TAM markers can immediately 
follow the verb, preceding the object noun phrase or any other core or non-core element 
that follows the verb. 

In other Tai languages, where the object is expressed, the TAM morphology will be 
separated from the verb and be placed utterance final, as in (259): 


a a wv w 
259) aU P WV NWA 
chán sú: khâ:w ma: lé:w 
I buy rice COME-ALREADY 
S V- +O (Vi) 
(Standard Thai sentence, after Vichin Panupong 1970:20) 


This was called a discontinuous constituent by Vichin Panupong. She marked this 
constituent V;— ... (-V;), showing that there was a transitive verb (V;) complex, interrupted 


by the object. Vichin regarded the structure in (259) as a special case of the structure S V; 
O, because it would be possible to antepose the object, thus making the discontinuous 


constituent “continuous” (1970:20). 

We can typify the pattern of (259) as in (260): 
260) A V O TAM marker 

In (260), either TAM, or TAM; markers can occupy the TAM position. If the 
Object is moved to the preverbal position, as in (261), or is topicalised as in (262), or is 
elided for any reason, as in (263), then the verb will end up adjacent to the T AM marker. 
261) A O V TAM marker 
262) O A V TAM marker 


263) A V TAM marker (O unstated) 
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It appears that among the Tai languages of Assam, the proximity of TAM markers 
like kaa! to the verb or verbal complex is leading to a reanalysis of the position of this 
marker as being adjacent to the verb, as in (264): 


264) or wy ood 3 oe 38 ond N FK] Ré i 


mon? aa? paak! noi? man? pai? kap? kaa! kon? nue 


3Sg open mouth PRT 3Sg_ go bite GO piece meat 
‘He opened his mouth to grab that piece of meat.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the Crow and the Fox, No. (56) B, told by Ong Cham @). 


This sentence is of the pattern: 
265) A Vv TAM, O 


This process of reanalysing kaa'/ka! as a morpheme which is adjacent to the verb 
was first observed by Diller (1992:24) who wrote that ‘articulation sometimes approaches 
postclitic status’. Since the reanalysis is not complete, and sentences with the pattern of 
(260) are still found, the morphemes discussed in this section are categorised as TAM 
morphemes which may either immediately follow the verb or be placed at the end of the 
core sentence, with the abbreviation TAM). 

Each of the three TAM) markers usually marks an event in the past, but none of 
them are fully bleached of their original meaning. In (266), the verb Aan! ‘see’ is marked by 
maa? which implies both past time and that the action is towards the speaker. This sentence 
is from a text that has several versions. In one of the alternative versions, a manuscript 
written by Nang Wimala, the first three words were given as (267). This suggests that kaa! 
is generalising and may be able to mark any past time situation. Moreover, it is clearly not 
marking perfective aspect here, because we know from the next sentence in the text that 
Lord Sikkya keeps looking down. 


266) 2% PÉ N EO us orf ons RE 


duu? han! maa? cau? phaa? 3aau? tan! kun? sup? 
look see COME king Yau all person country 
on gE RE A eet, E 

kun? mwn? suu? ton? haw? kaaņ? haw? laai! 

person country pray GIVE wide GIVE many 


‘He saw that king Yau and all the people were praying for more people.’ 
(Aiton text, History of the Aiton IÐ, No. (7)told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung ©) 
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267) 2 pe N 


duu? han! kaa! 
look see GO 
‘He saw ...’ 


As discussed below in section 8.5.7.8, there are some cases where these morphemes 
do not appear be marking past time. However, the use of kaa//ka! as a TAM marker 
indicating past time is much more common than any other occurrence of this morpheme. 
When Tai people are asked about kaa//ka‘, they explain it as a marker of past tense. 


8.5.7.5.1 kaa Yka! 


The TAM marker kaa/ka/, a grammaticalisation of the verb ‘to go’, is very 
frequently used to mark past time, especially in narrative texts. Diller (1992:24) categorised 
it as indicating ‘several time-related factors, most commonly past time or possibly 
perfective aspect’. In example (268) it marks simple past time, indicating that the action of 
the verb is ‘gone’. 


268) ve, o cor qi ge ons BE wos 08 Q Qı 
caa? man? ko? kun? swp! kun? mum? sət! phai?hau? kaa! 
to 3Sg LINK person country person country bum fire GIVE GO 
‘The countrymen bumed his body.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton 5, No. (71) B, 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


Sometimes, in a text with more than one verb in the sentence, all of those verbs will 
be marked with kaa%kā'as in (269): 


29) JD on J N 3 MR ON con RETOS ld 
pai? kaa! pai? kaa! pai? uu! kaa! kə! mən! rai? 
go GO go GO go stay GO cluster name of a tree 
‘He went, and went, and went and rested at a cluster of Mon Rai.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the monkey and the fox Ð, No. (15) B, 
told by Bidya Thoumoung ©). 


In some texts it is marked both on the main verb and on the completive, as in (270), 
which is part of a story in which two brothers go out hunting. The first shoots and misses, 
but the second gets his prey: 
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270.1) 8d om] NA QEN a 
zw? kaa! ma! thuk' kaa' 
shoot GO NEG touch GO 
‘He shot but didn’t hit it.’ 


2702) RS oy, SD aged oe vod mod mia 
3w? kaa! pai? thuk! maa? nuk? kuk? an? 
shoot GO go touch COME bird kuk? CLF 
‘He shot and hit the kuk?bird.’ 


(Aiton sentences spoken by Sa Cham Thoumoung) 
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When used with adjectives, the TAM marker kaa//ka’ suggests ingressive meaning 


in the past, as in (271) (see also above examples (54) and (55) in section 8.2.4). 


271) pÉ a woswos N ue 4 


han? hau? 3aap! 3aak? kaa! 3au? 
to IPI difficult GO FINISHED 
‘It became very difficult for us.’ 


(Aiton text, History of Barhula IÈ , No. (35) told by Ong Thun 


This ingressive meaning is similar to that observed with the perfective marker in 
combination with adjectives in Chinese (Comrie 1976:20). However the TAM) marker 


kaa'/ka'is not a perfective, which in Tai is marked by yau%⁄yau* (see below 8.5.7.6.3). 


Even though kaa//ka! often appears as past tense marker, it is not bleached of its 
original meaning of ‘go’. It is glossed as ‘GO’, to show the original meaning; capital letters 
are used to show that some grammaticalisation has occurred. The same morpheme kaa//ka! 
can also be used as a full verb, or in a serial construction with other motion verbs (see 
example (320) in 8.5.8 below). An related imperative form ka? is also found (see below 


8.6.4). Example (272) illustrates k2/in a serial construction and ka’ as an imperative. 


272) QE w B Seto ee 


pho! se® nai ye kau? ta! non? haw? 
despitePRT get PRT IPI WILL sleep GIVE 


3 


g WH my wy I 
maw? wen® kham? ka!  ka® 

2Sg jump across go GO.IMP 

‘In spite of this quarrel, I will lie down and you jump over me.’ 


(Phake Story, The story of the two goats B, No. (12) 4, 
told by Yehom Buragohain @) 
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8.5.7.5.2 maaYma? 


The TAM marker maa7/ma? is used to mark past time, just like kaa ⁄kā! above, but 
in the specific context of the action referring towards the speaker or place where the 
speaker is. For example, in (273), Lord Sikkya (Sakka) is in heaven looking down to the 
earth where the teller of the story is. In this circumstance, maa?/m47is used. 


273) 038633 ve wy] X as) o| GEE Nd 


lai? pu? nai? cau? sik! kyaa* duu? lem? maa? mwp? kaan? 
therefore RESP Sakka look lookat COME the earth 
‘And so Lord Sakka looked (down) at the earth.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton ®, No. (6.1) 5, told by Nang Wimala 
Thoumoung ©) 


Since the full verb maa?/mā? ‘come’ is always indicating motion towards the 
speaker, it will usually be marked by the TAM marker maa?/mā?in situations of past time, 
such as in example (274): 


274) QM ABA A BE BH q qa 
luk* thai! len! khř lain® men? mā? ma? 
from Thailand ride vehicle fly come COME 
‘He came from Thailand by aeroplane.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyan?style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes B, No (26.1) IB, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


This usage of maa%/⁄mā?is also found in historical manuscripts, such as (275), from 
the Phake chronicle. The TAM marker maa?/md@? is used here because the movement is 
both towards the present time, and, gradually, towards the place where the manuscript was 
written, Assam. This chronicle tells of the movement of the Phake people towards Assam. 


275) AS Ý 56 Q cape on wh 


kin? khau?  khau® = mau? (lon®) sauņ? tīn? sai! nam* 
eat rice white Mau (Lung) two feet wash 
€ o JÒ 


mau? lon® mā 
Mau Lung COME PRT 

‘He ate the white rice of Mau Lung and washed his feet in the Mau Lung river.’ 
(from the Phake Chronicle) 
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A similar phenomenon is observed in Aiton, as shown in (276), where King 
Sukapha is making his way, gradually, to Assam. In the narrative at this point, he had 
battled with the Nagas, won the battle and taken their women to be wives for him and his 
men. This done, (yau? maa4, sentence (276) is uttered. 


276) us o) o| QE 8 2 oos 


3au? maa? maa? thum! tii? — doi? pat! kai? 
FINISHED COME come reach place mountain Pat Kai 
‘That being done, (they) reached the Pat Kai mountains.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton È, No. (42) B, 

told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung ©) 


Sometimes, maa?/mā?can be substituted with kaa//ka4, as was discussed above with 
regard to (266) and (267) above. One good example of the difference between kaa//ka! and 
maa*/ma? is (277), where there are two clauses in the past tense, the first marked by maa? 
and the second by kaa‘ 


277) Bahay aé RENO oS BE | 
khuin? kən! ka! laņ! sw! kaa? phaa? khot! mwn? maa? 
also after Sukapha leave country COME 


ow oa & orgs BE o v 


sii! paak! pii? kun? mwn? maan? khau! 


4 100 year people country Burma 3Sg 


C E o a yl 

him! au? kaa! mup? kon? 

snatch take GO country Kong 

‘Four hundred years after Sukapha left his country, the Burmese took Muang 
Kong.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (73) | 
told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


mp 


` 


In (277), mā? can be used to mark the first clause, because the place to which 
Sukapha came, Assam, is the place in which the speaker is situated. The second clause, on 
the other hand, cannot be marked by mā? because it refers to events in another place, 
which in no sense come towards the speaker. 

In the following example, we see various permutations of kaa//ka! and maat‘ma2, in 
combination with main verbs that seem to suggest the opposite direction. In (278.1), maa? 
is used because it was to Assam, where the manuscript was written, that King Sukapha 
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came. In (278.2), kaa’ is used because Chaw Sukhanpha took the young prince Su Yot Pha 
away. 


278.1) Book REENE: SB W us ye 


waai? lan! cau? sw! kaa? phaa? pai? maa? au? cam? 
afterwards Chaw Su Ka Pha go COME FINISHED PRT 


278.2) voé BESON votes N 


cau? sw! khan phaa? can! tii? maa? 


RESP Su Khan Pha will come 

mg yd WB giae om cy 
au? luk? caai? cau? sw! Zot? phaa? kaa! hə! 

take son male Chaw Su Yot Pha GO PRT 


‘When Sukapha had come (to Assam), Chaw Su Khan Pha came and took away the 
son of Chaw Su Yot Pha.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, History from the time of the ancestor Chaw Tai Lung up until 
Sukapha ®, Nos. (40)-(41) B) 


As with kaa!//ka! the TAM marker maa?/ma? can be used with adjectives, and as 
with kaa'/kd! its meaning is ingressive. However, in contrast to kaa'/ka', maa7/ma@? with 


adjectives implies future time, as in (279). 


279) or q5 Gal Gell wir veda} 


au? mun? phraa? traa? say! khaa! can! nai 
take gloriousBuddha law monks now 


3 


B MÊ q 


con! con! uu! dii?/nii? maa? kə? 

little live good come also 

‘By the grace of the Buddha, his teaching and the monks, little by little we will 
became well.’ 


(Aiton letter & , No (11), written by Nabin Shyam Phalung @, 1999) 


There is also an example of maa%mā? marking the existential verb, yag2 This is 
also in future time, as in (280). In this example, the future is marked by the irrealis/future 
particle ¢a’ and maa? could be analysed as a directional verb, with the translation ‘children 


will come to be there’. 
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280) ern nN oooh oN wh a cof oN wl | 
ta! nan? luk? ta! 3an? maa? laan! ta!  3aņ? mag 
there child WILL have COME EUPH WILL have COME 


aos oy wh gq 03 mi ua 
laan! ta! 3an? maa? tii? nan? 
grandchild WILL have COME at that 
‘Then there will be children and grandchildren there.’ 


(Aiton text, Kamathana — the establishment of mindfulness @, No. (53) B, 
told by Ai Mya) 


The different functions of kaa’/ka! and maa?7/m@ are summarised in Table 8.31, 


below. 


8.5.7.5.3 war-Ywar4 


A third morpheme used with a past tense sense is wai/war4 which also occurs as a 
main verb meaning ‘keep’ (see example (28.2) in 8.2.2.3 above, for an occurrence of wai? 
as a completive verb meaning ‘keep’). The past tense use of war/war* is exemplified in 


(281): 


281) RE va my ÉE oy 8d 8 


ciin? naif cai? su® tüp! lon® kā! yeu’ waif 
now male 2P! all go pass urine KEEP 
o3 Fras) oe cud Il 

ti hən? kau? ye? 

at house ISg PRT 


‘Now you have all come and urinated at my house.’ 
(Phake Story, A story of justice l8 , No. (20) (8, told by Sam Thun Wingkyen @) 


In (281) more is implied than simply an event which is in the past. There are longer 
term results which persist, and it is for this reason that warY/wars’ is found, rather than 
kaa'/ka'. In A story of justice, it is the fact that the results of the urination remain around 
that causes the owner of the house to request compensation. In (282) the subject of the 
sentence wishes not only to be able to write the language, but to keep that skill. 
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282) S SQ cors 05 A 
mün? cam? com? phaii! thuk* tem? waif 
he self glad desire, to be interested to copy write KEEP 


‘He was glad and interested to write (our language). 


(Tai Phake Song, Words of gladness - in honour of Stephen Morey B, No. (17) B, 
sung by Am Saeu Khyo @) 


However, waiYwars4 is also used to express a past time on states, including states 
that are no longer existent, as in (283): 


283) G5 os NN 8 
miin? hit! sa! lā! wai 
3Sg do teacher KEEP 
‘He was a teacher.’ 


4 


(Phake sentence) 


Aithown Che Chakap stated that (283) should be literally translated ‘At some time 
he was a teacher, but he is not now’ and that the morpheme waiwai was best translated 
as ‘at some time past’. It appears that war/war‘can be used to refer to a state that no longer 
exists if that state was of some duration. 

It might be expected that the other TAM? markers kaa’/ka! and maa7/ma2, being 
verbs of motion as main verbs, could not be used as past tense markers on sentences such 
as (283) which are relating to states rather than actions. No example of maa’/ma? being 
used to mark past time on states has been recorded, but (284) shows kaa//ka’ in this role. 
This also suggests that kaa//ka! is a more generalised past tense marker than the other 
TAM) markers. 


284) 82 VRE N 4 
pin? cau? mun? kaa! 
be monk GO 
‘I was a monk.’ 
(Aiton text, Explanation of the spirit house B, No. (27) B, 
told by Sui Khong Thoumoung @) 


Some of the postverbal occurrences of wai/wa/* are analysed as completive verbs 
rather than TAM) markers. In example (285), the action is in the future so a past time 
interpretation is not appropriate. 


285) qS ag MÉ nv Basa 


kun? thau? an? nan? khuin! kon! 
person old CLF that again 


%o. . SOA WE, Sl) Oot coer E a 
hau? ko? sag! daa! kan? phan? nai? sii! 
IPI LNK if quarrel RECIP like this PRT 


SON ON ood of 8 a) 
hau? kə ta! maak! kai? kai? wai? sii! 
IPI LNK wil rich quickly KEEP PRT 
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‘That neighbour said, “If we quarrel like this we too will become rich very soon”’.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the forest ghosts and the opium pipes B, No. (25) B, 


told by Mohendra Shyam ©). 


Table 8.31 compares the use of the three TAM morphemes which can mark past 


time, among other functions: 


Table 8.31: TAM) markers in Phake and Aiton 


as TAM marker with verbs as TAM marker other uses 
with adjectives 


kaal/ka! Generalised marker of past time ingressive 
meaning in the 
past 


maa?/ma? | Marker of past time, used when the | ingressive 
scope of the process indicated by the | meaning in the 
verb is in some way towards the future 
speaker 


wat Ywat* Marker of past time, used when the 
process indicated by the verb is 
intended to have long term results, 
or past marker with states 


as a main verb 
meaning ‘to go’ 


as amain verb 
meaning ‘to 
come’ 


as a main verb 
and completive 
verb meaning ‘to 
keep’ 


8.5.7.6 TAM morphemes which occur at the end of the core sentence (TAM3) 


As discussed above in 8.5.7.5, there are TAM markers which can only occur at the 
end of the core sentence. These are uu’ ‘STAY’ (see 8.5.7.6.1), suuit! (see 8.5.7.6.2), 


and yauVyau* (see 8.5.7.6.3). 
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8.5.7.6.1 uuYa'and 3! 


Needham (1894) stated that the morpheme uu//7/ was used to mark a ‘present 
indefinite tense’, see 8.5.7.2.1, which modern linguistics would categorise as continuous or 
progressive aspect. Banchob (1987), on the other hand, categorised #/as being an emphatic 
particle. Diller (1992:24) reported that uu//7’ (together with suu’si ‘function 
postverbally to suggest progressive aspect’. In both of the examples given by Diller, the 
progressive aspect was also marked by suu//si 

Yehom Buragohain explained that in Phake sū’ and a/ had the same meaning. She 
translated kau? kin? sit! (1Sg-eat-st') as ‘l am eating’. As a TAM marker, uui’ occurs 
frequently in elicited sentences, such as (286), where it marks the progressive, and (287), 
where it was stated to be emphatic: 


286) ons pee) cos R pÉ oo 3 
kon? haü? pāpí lik naif han? kau? nait 
person give book this to iSg this 


AS oosed w a 
kin? māk! mon si’ wu! 

1Sg = mango PRT STAY 

“The man from whom I received this book is eating mangoes.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


287) RÉ Á M med 
3 caü’ u! kat! koi4 
YES YES STAY cold PRT 
‘Yes, its definitely cold.’ 
(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain 


, 


However, in the texts that I have collected, uwu//7z/ has not been found in the 
progressive/continuous meaning, although it is found with emphatic meaning, often in 
combination with adjectives, as in (288): 


288) okey ov go Ê a 
tai? kof mün? «Swan?! 
friend 3Sg say good STAY 


9 


‘His friend said, “Yes, Very good”. 


(Phake Story, The blind man and the man with scabies ©, No. (9) B, told by Ee 
Nyan Khet @) 


The word uwu//7'is very frequently found as a main verb meaning ‘to stay’, ‘to live 
at’. It is therefore glossed ‘STAY’, showing that its verbal meaning is not fully bleached. 
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There is another particle, especially in Aiton, pronounced 9/, which is probably the 
same morpheme, having undergone some sort of vowel reduction. It is exemplified in 
(289): 


289) NE M o fH 


w? haw? le! kau? cau wi 
YES GIVE PRT {Sg RESP EXCL 


om ve cr, osos ux 


kau? cuu? o! cit! wan? 

I agree STAY seven day 

‘Yes, my lord, I agree (to give them) seven days.’ 
(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (32) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


In (289), it appears that the meaning of 9/is emphatic, as in (287) and (288). Nabin 
Shyam stated that in Aiton, 9/was used to mark the present tense, as in mun? ma? 9! (3Sg- 
come-s!) which he translated as ‘He is (still) coming’. Nabin added that the meaning of 9/ 
and uu’ were the same. 

In example (290), 9/is found in conjunction with an adjective. Here it possible to 
interpret it as indicating ingressive, or simply as an emphatic. 


290) w& wi gos NQ om 3 coy B coma 
saņ! khon' pək? maa? e! khai? kə nil ə! 
if khon retum come PRT illness LINK good STAY 
‘If the khon returns, the illness will get better.’ 


(Aiton text, Explanation of Hong Khon ceremony B, No. (6) B, 
told by Nabin Shyam ©) 


It is not clear what the difference is between khai? ko? nii? 2'in (290) and khai? ko? 


ta! nii? (fever-LINK-WILL-good). 


8.5.7.6.2 suu⁄sū' 


As a verb suu'/si’ is variously translated ‘to arrive’ or ‘to progress towards’. As a 
TAM marker it is glossed as ‘TOWARDS’, and is used for progressive aspect, as in (291): 
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21) cw q S 076 YE V wie 
me> kai! nam? to? niin? pam? st! 
mother chicken black body one cover TOWARDS 
‘At the pagoda there is a single black hen sitting on her eggs.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya |= , No. (55) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


That this is a marker of aspect not of tense is shown in example (292), where it 
marks the progressive in past time. An alternative reading of (292) is possible, with s#/in a 
serial construction translated as ‘She was travelling and had arrived there at that time’. 


292) avs COD HD good 86 mvs i 
mün? le! sū! pā lan? naŭ? məf nan? 
3Sg roam TOWARDS there in time that 


‘She was away travelling there, at that time.’ 


(Explanation of Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyay? style: How Stephen 
Morey came to the Tai Phakes | , No (39.1) IB , read by Ai Che Let Hailung ®©) 


Unlike the morphemes in 8.5.7.5 above, suu siz’ always appears at the end of the 
core sentence, as in (293): 


293) moos N om wA AS A on 
al mat! nef au? kā! ye kā! haŭ? kin? kā! naif 


minister PRT take GO PRT go give eat GO this 


PE w aN q YE B gia 
han? khun® ho® kham? su! wa niin! nai wiit4 
to king TOWARDS say like that PRT 
“The minister took it and went to give-it to the king to eat, it is said like that.” 


(Phake Story, Story of the foolish king B, No. (42) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


Example (293) is difficult to translate into comfortable English. It comes from a 
story where a Minister provides a certain food for the King. It appears that suu si’ is 
marking the fact that this was a habitual event. In this example it can clearly be see that 
suu'/si' is in final position within the core sentence, whereas ka! is attached to the verb 
complex ka! haŭ? kin2 The constituents of the core sentence are presented in (294): 


294) Verb complex TAM Object TAM 
ka! haü? kin? ka! naif han? khun® ho® kham? sū! 
go and give ...to eat GO this to the king TOWARDS 
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Another example of the usage of suu//siz! is in (295), in which Sa Cham 
Thoumoung is telling about the various migrations of the Aiton, and then moves into 
present time to refer to something that is the case now. 


295) QÉ cvo af w os ve af w cm 


pun? ce? lau? suu! kham? tii? khau! lau? suu! e! 
other now say TOWARDS Khamti 3P} say TOWARDS PRT 


m NRZI N NZA 4 

naa? aai? ton? naa? aai? ton? 

field Aiton field Aiton 

‘In the place that the Khamtis now call the Aiton fields, 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai B, No. (26) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


8.5.7.6.3 zauVyaut 


Diller (1992:24) categorised jau-V¥yau4 as a temporal adverbial, translated as 
‘already’. An excellent example of zau?/yau’ is (296), which is taken from a text telling 
about the death (Parinibbana) and cremation of the Buddha. Example (296) relates the 
complete burning up of the Buddha’s body. This is the only time in this text that zau/yau* 
occurs. 


296) Q A of my QE vol pt coy uf ia 
mut! haai? waan? nau? cun}? can! haan? to! zau? 
gone gone inside in coffin then body until FINISHED 
‘Then the body inside that coffin was gone.’ 


(Tai Khamyang text, The Parinibbana B, No. (32) B, read by Chaw Cha Seng @) 


From example (296) we can derive the analysis that zau%yauf is TAM marker of 
perfective aspect. It is glossed as ‘FINISHED’ in this study. Example (297) shows that an 
action marked by jzau/yau*is completely over before the next action commences: 


297) g) BE ug co af mad a, “oy 4 
waa? nan! nai? zau? me? thau? ək! pai? kaa! 
say likethis FINISHED woman old goout go GO 
‘When she had said this, the old woman went out.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman B, No. (14) 8, told by Nabin Shyam @). 
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Example (298) is from Ongthun Shyam’s History of Barhula. He has been talking 
about the fact that in days long past, there was teaching of the Tai scripts in the village. The 
introduction of Assamese schools with Indian independence meant that only Assamese 
script was being learned, and that finished off the Tai script. 


298.1) Bos [1 2925] QN C25 ug 


lik? ma! nun? ku! laa! sən! zau? 
book Assam foreigner teach FINISHED 
‘(Only) Assamese writing was taught.’ 


298.2) NAS 86 us a god Bos o3 B oF 
aa! luk? mu? 3aam? nan? mək! lik? tai? likè maan 
from time time that since book Tai book Burma 


2 


MÉ yy E cm u$ A wa 

an? hau? sən! e! 33m? maa? sii! 

CLF IPL teach PRT get less COME PRT 

‘After that, the Tai and Burmese writing which we had learned, got less.” 


(Aiton text, History of Barhula § , No. (34) ®, told by Ong Thun) 


The TAM morpheme jau7/yau* can also be used in sentence initial position to 
indicate that the item previously being discussed is completed and a new topic has begun, 
as in (299): 


299) uf N | E 8 2 ooN ua 


3au? maa? maa? thwp! ti? doi? pat! kai? 
FINISHED COME come reach place mountain Pat Kai 
‘That being done, (they) reached the Pat Kai mountains.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (42) B, 

told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 


The TAM marker 3au/yau* is also found in future contexts, showing clearly that it 
marks aspect rather than tense, as can be seen in (300): 


300) of on 03 ug om cL N IS oe 


kau? ta! taai? zau kau? pə ma! dai? nin? 
I will die FINISHED I if NEG hear 
‘(By then) | will have died if 1 do not get to hear the answer.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions B, No (21) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 
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This use of zau-/yau* in the future is very common in certain manuscripts, as in 
(301): 


301) ages od os MEN vé 8 g RS g 


l l 


luk? sii! wan? aan! kaa! cam? pii? maw! nun? maw 
from PRT day Tuesday PRT year new month new 


3 op F- usa 
i 3au? 
get day one FINISHED 

‘From Tuesday, it will be the first day of the new year and the new month.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, Calendar for the year 2001/2002 |=, No. (8) &, told by Sui 
Khong Thoumoung @) 


In (301), 32u? co-occurs with nai? ‘GET’ (see below 8.5.7.7.1), but the meaning is 
clearly in the future, because at the time at which the manuscript was written, the beginning 
of the new year was still in the future. The literal meaning is ‘got the first day of the new 
year’. 


8.5.7.7 Other TAM morphemes 
8.5.7.7.1 dainai? 


The word daiYnai*has a basic meaning of ‘get’ (see example (257) above). In all of 
the languages of the Tai family, this word has a number of meanings. In a study of Lao 
texts, Enfield (2000:123) found that it occurred as a main verb in 15% of occasions, as a 
preverb 45% of the time, and the remainder of the time postverbally. 

No statistical analysis of the texts that are presented in the electronic appendix has 
been done, but it does appear that dar'Ynai? occurs much less frequently as a preverb than in 
the Lao texts studied by Enfield. It does occur postverbally as a completive verb with the 
meaning ‘can’, as in (302) and preverbally with the meaning of achievement, as 
exemplified in (303): 


302) wl NQ ved cm nt cm pE ox 3 aq 
sa}! ma! caap! e! khən! e! hon? ma! dai? 
if NEG join PRT khon PRT call NEG GET 
‘If it doesn’t adhere, the khon can’t be called.’ 


(Aiton text, Explanation of Hong Khon ceremony, No. (159) B, 
told by Nabin Shyam @.) 
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303) ov BE age o) A oS of 
pān? khin? thügf ma? a! ni! ca4 tak! kaŭ’ 
duration of life body reach come changing will near 


3 we g BW wh ows Bid 
kham? san® = mau! nai? san! sən waif 

word any NEG GET advise teach to keep 

‘The duration of my life has nearly reached it’s end, and yet I have not taught any 


words of advice.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren ®, Intro No. (7) B, 
read by Yehom Buragohain @) 


Example (303) is from a manuscript and the use of dainai? here probably does not 
reflect common spoken usage. 
For Lao, Enfield (2000:181) categorised the preverbal dai-Ynar7as (304). 


304) preverbal modal ‘result of prior event’ 
daj-V 
v 
this is the case because something else happened before this. 


Enfield went on to say that dai?/⁄nai? should not be thought of as a ‘past tense’ 
marker, adding that 

As many of the examples ... show daj is neither required by an expression’s being 
set in the past, present or future, nor does its presence unequivocally denote any particular 
tense locus... It does, however, have aspectual properties related to a successful completion 
of actions/events ... and a common ‘past tense’ interpretation can arise from this. 

The most frequent occurrence of dainai? in preverbal position is in combination 
with haw Yhaii? ‘to give’, as in (305): 


305) mw A mv BS mv Bos S A Seok 
an? khai? an? cep! an? nat! an? nāu pi! haŭ 


CLF fever CLF pain CLF hot CLF cold don’t GIVE 


3 we oa 
na yan? 
get have 


‘May you not have fever, pain, heat or cold.’ 
(Phake Blessing Blessing È, No (15) B, intoned by Nang Pe @) 
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Another usage of daiř/nai? in preverbal position is that found in example (306). 
Here it has deontic modality, and was translated as ‘should’: 


306) yw MN Guy F 805 à 0305 3 os 


a! san! aa! muu! saa! khaam? met? khaam? thot? dai? taan? 
HESIT PRT lie word noble word summit get speak 


2 c 

vy mon dS mAN on SY mf oy 8 
khaam’an? ta! pin? a! kuu! so! ta! pin? an pa! dii? 
word CLF will be  unwholesome WILL be CLF NEG good 


RE DS or G mi 8 cn aa 
um! taan? taan? khaam?an? dii? ne? 

NEG speak speak word CLF good PRT 

‘Only good words should be spoken, bad words are unwholesome and should not 
be spoken.’ 


(Aiton text, On Buddhism, No. (39) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


These are different preverbal usages from that explicated by Enfield for Lao and 
presented above in (304). Unfortunately there are not enough examples of preverbal 
datY/nar7in the texts so far analysed to be able to discuss its usage in any more depth. 


8.5.7.8 Combinations of TAM morphemes 


Sometimes more than one of the TAM morphemes discussed in some detail above 
co-occur, as in examples (307) and (308): 


307), ©2| “5. eo ae nee ORS nf om oa 
ta! hau? kaa! kai! hau? pai? kin? au kaa! 
WILL give GO chicken GIVE go eat TAKE GO 
‘I will give it (to her) to eat.’ 
(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (49) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


an? kau? khai cai? ne* hə! pha! lan® naif _ne4 
as CLF IPI think PRT meeting CLF this PRT 


308) RE mm of BQ am gyq wf B om 
niin! 
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qo vie 
ma> niin? wan? niin? siin® het! kā! ye 
time one day one if do GO PRT 


os VE sid pus ony cud 


2 4 


AAA MNM og Bs my oy mE oe 

a! mū? hau? ne ta! phen? kā! ta! cup! kā! 

work IPI PRT will tidy Go will complete Go 

‘I also think that our work will be tidy and complete if our meeting is done today.’ 


(Tai Phake Speech B, No (40) B, given by Ai Chanta ©) 


It is arguable that (307) is multi-verb construction in which kaa’ is a directional 
verb, rather than a more generalised marker of past time, as discussed above in 8.5.7.5.1. In 
example (308), the adjectives phen? ‘tidy’ and cup’ ‘complete’ are marked by both the 
future/irrealis marker fa/and ka’, This example appears to contradict the categorisation of 
kaa'/ka' as a generalised marker of past time. The future/irrealis marker fa’ is also found 
co-occurring with ma7as in example (309): 


309) cory, Of A OY 8 ois 
kof kau? ta! kā!  khř mā? 
friend 1Sg_ will go defecate COME 
‘I am going to relieve myself.’ 


(Phake Story, The blind man and the man with scabies |5, No. (15) &, told by Ee 
Nyan Khet ©) 


It may be that (309) should be translated ‘I am going to relieve myself (and then) 
come back’, suggesting that perhaps māhere is a directional verb. 

When explaining the co-occurrence of the TAM) morpheme &44, marking past time, 
with ża’, Nabin Shyam gave the following example: 


310) of oe By oy B q WS RS 
kau? ta! len? kaa! lai? khaa! cip! = wm! 
ISg WILL run GO but leg hurt NEG 


co Buy ii 

pe! len? 

can sleep. 

‘I would run, but because | have hurt my leg, | cannot run.’ 


(Aiton sentence, spoken by Nabin Shyam) 
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In this sentence, and in a number of similar examples that Nabin came up with, the 
combination of fa’ and kaa! appear to be marking a contrafactual conditional. The basic 
past time meaning of kaa‘ is confirmed by (311), the same sentence in which the main 
clause is in the past: 


311) of Q Buy oy oO MOS RS 
kau? ta! len? kaa! lai khaa! cip! wm! 
ISg WIL run GO but leg hurt NEG 


co yS Q 

pe! len? kaa! 

can sleep GO 

T would run, but because I had hurt my leg, I could not run.’ 


(Aiton sentence, spoken by Nabin Shyam) 


A more common co-occurrence is kā’ with zau? as in (312), in which it appears 
that kā’ marks the fact that this sentence is in past time with relation to the time of 
speaking, and zau?marks the completion of the entire event. 


312) Qos o 03 RE ÉE RQS of 
pək? maa? ti? hum? tan! luk? saau! man? 
retum come to house with child female 3Sg 


A aA Bm fo 
hum? zuu! hum? sau? kaa! 3au? 

together stay together stay GO FINISHED 

‘And retumed to the house and lived with her daughter (happily ever after).’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman B , No. (23) B, told by Nabin Shyam ©). 


8.5.7.9 Utterances unmarked by TAM morphemes 


The marking of Tai sentences with TAM morphemes is not obligatory, except in 
the case of the marking of future events with taYti Yak", Habitual action is often unmarked, 


as in Example (313): 


313) B ARE BERE ww gy g woh} g 
naif a! khin! mə ht ye* pa! kha® khau® cün! naif auk! 
this time summer PRT dolphin PLU now come out 
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i Q ay A RE od gosa 

mā? com? phi? com? phu? mā? kha® hə mün? wiit4 

come sink float sink float come search boat 3Sg PRT 

‘So, in summer, the dolphins jump up and down in and out of the water, searching 
for its boat.’ 


(Phake Story, The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito |B, No (47) Ð, 
told by Aithown Che Chakap ©) 


Not all unmarked sentences are habitual. Sometimes TAM morphemes are not 
required because of the presence of a time expression, as in (314) and sometimes because 
of the context, as in (315): 


314) Sdusnos ESN G25 ms È gf us 
mw? 3aam? nat? cək! khaa! mun? an? tam? paun! 
then bag 3Sg CLF pound through 
‘At that time her bag was pounded through with holes.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter 8, No (69) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


E Fe sh gcrseg6d y] 3 cos aD oS 


pai? han! muk? sw? khau! dai? phaan? tuu? lug? 
go see hunter 3P get deer CLF one 
RI mi of ons 4 

təp kan? — soi? kan? 


cut RECIP cut to pieces, to slice RECIP 
‘He saw that the hunters had got a deer, and were slicing it up.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the Crow and the Fox È, No. (9) 5, told by Ong Cham ©). 


In example (315), it is clear that the getting of the deer preceded the seeing, because 
the hunters were already slicing it up. The context of the story tells us that the whole thing 
is in the historical past; pragmatic common sense tells us the hunters must have caught the 
deer before slicing it up, and the previous sentence in the story, in which the crow spots the 
hunter’s fire, tells us that the deer was already caught when the crow saw it, and that the 
crow did not see the deer being caught. 


8.5.7.10 Time expressions 


Table 8.32 lists the time expressions found in Aiton and Phake. 
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Table 8.32: Time expressions 


Phake Aiton Gloss 


ce 
ae ee es E 
FR COs ps a NES 


aed Tae A naif wan? he OE ee AS ORE EA IF RORI 


ape Ti TE S TERN sun’, pa! swn? the day before yesterday 


ma! phuk4 ma! phuk?, ma! phruk?, | tomorrow 
pa! ruk? 


ma! rw, pa! rw? the day after tomorrow 


roa naii® kaan? nau! moming 


kaan? wan? midday 


kaan? kham? evening 


These time expressions most frequently occur clause initially, as in example (316), 
although they can occur clause finally. 


316) yy onéd A OS gy wh w id 
ha! naif taunt mai? an? ta! kin? —s ma!_—syan® ye’ 
at that time hungry cLF will eat NEG have.NEG PRT 
‘At that time they were hungry, but there was nothing to eat.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers S, No. (4) IB, told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


8.5.8 Multi- Verb Sequences 


In Tai languages verbs can be arranged serially, as in (317): 
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317) G36 cm SD Q ME 3 ue 


pa! ru? ko3 pai? khaa! wm! dai? 
day after tomorrow LINK go search NEG get 
‘On the second day they went and searched but did not get (the answer). 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions 5, No (38) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


The two verbs in (317) could both be followed by noun phrases, as in (318). It is 
argued here that in (317) two noun phrases something like mug? kai? ‘far country’ and ke? 
pa! sa! naa! ‘answer to the question’ are understood from the context. 


318) 3 BE A wm cm QN RE 3 i 


pai? mum? kai? khaa! ke? pa! sa! naa! umn! dai? 

go country far search answer question NEG get 

‘They went to a far country to search for answers to the questions, but did not get 
them.’ 


Sometimes the multi verb strategy is used to express events which are sequential as 
in (319). The meaning here appears to be ‘He saw a tiger and was shocked’, but could 
equally be ‘He saw atiger causing him to be shocked’. 


319) ors yrds wd ayood 


mün? han® səf pə? lap! 
3Sg see tiger to be startled, shocked 
‘seeing a tiger, he felt shocked’ 


(Banchob 1987:368) 


It is not necessary for each of the verbs to be able to have an unstated object. This is 
especially the case with motion verbs, which are often arranged as in (320), where a verb of 
manner of motion (phut’ ‘rise up’) is followed by one of a restricted set of verbs of path 
(ok! ‘come out’) and then one of direction (maa? ‘come’): 


320) 86 ns È % coos E Q ia 
mu nan? phii! nam? phut! ək! maa? 
when that ghost water riseup come out come 
‘Then the ghost of that river rose up out of the water.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman (8, No. (16) IÈ, told by Nabin Shyam ©). 


This possibility of the verbs arranged serially having different objects allows three 
participant events to be expressed using more than one verb, as in example (321): 
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321) od A w BS B gS Bc, E 
nok? au? khun® men? sf pauk? mā? ci kə ~— can? 

bird take hair porcupinePRT retum come show friend elephant 

‘The bird took the porcupine’s hair and returned and showed it to his friend the 


elephant.’ 


(Phake Story, The bird with the red bottom|B, No. (20) ©, 
told by Ngi Kheng Chakap @) 


In example (321) nok* ‘bird’ is the agent of the verb au? ‘take’ and indirectly of c7* 
‘show’, and khun® men? ‘porcupine’s hair’ is the patient or second participant of both 
verbs, although only indirectly of c74 The other participant, ko? cāņ* ‘his friend the 
elephant’, is the goal of cr ‘show’. It is not necessary to mark it in a prepositional phrase 
because it is the only direct participant of that verb, the others being understood. It is clear 
that ko? cay4can only be the goal of c7* 

Since many of the TAM markers discussed above are synchronically also verbs (see 
for example kaa//ka! in section 8.5.7.5.1), and since even as TAM markers they are not 
bleached of their original meaning, it might be argued that TAM marking in the Tai 
languages is a case of verb serialisation. 


8.5.9 Completive Verbs 


A special type of multi verb construction is the completive construction where one 
verb completes the action of another. In contrast to the multi verb strategy in 8.5.8 above, a 
completive verb cannot have an object. Completive verbs have been discussed above in 


8.2.3.4. 
Example (322) exemplifies this. The main verb is zur? ‘shoot’ and its action is 


completed (or not as in this case) by thuk” ‘touch’. 


322) ó M A QEN’ 
1 ma! thuk! kaa! 
shoot GO NEG touch GO 
‘He shot but didn’t hit it.’ 


(Aiton sentence spoken by Sa Cham Thoumoung) 


A rather poetic example of a completive verb is (323). Aimya Khang Gohain 
explained that the verb 7/n?means ‘to listen with understanding’, and is the completion of 
the action of thom! ‘to listen, obey’. 
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323) wp og và q oo Mis 
sue thom! nam khām? wa* kau? nin? 
youall to listen, obey speaking say ISg hear 
“You should all listen to the words that I speak.’ 
(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren B, Intro No. (16) B, 
read by Yehom Buragohain ©) 


The noun nam‘ kham? is literally ‘water-word’, which is translated by Tai 


informants as a single lexeme with the meaning ‘speaking’. The structure of (323) is given 
in (324): 


324) Subject Verb, Object Verb2 
su° thom! nam‘ kham? wāî kau? nin? 
you listen speaking say I hear 


Example (323) could be translated literally as “You (should) listen to my speaking 
and hear it (with understanding)’. 

Frequently there is more than one possible completive. Example (325) shows the 
word Aatas the completive of the main verb kAaur? caur? ‘think’: 


325) Bdesa0h ug toe RE ROS 26 N EEN I 


mw? 3aam? nan? khau? caw? san! wn! hot? nur maa? dii? 9! 
then think what NEG clearly not clevercomePRT 
‘Then they couldn’t think clearer, they were confused.’ 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions S, No (63) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


When this example was being translated, Nabin Shyam gave the meaning of ət? as 
‘clearly’, but it seems to be the verb ‘to arrive’. Nabin Shyam gave five ways of saying 
‘could not think’, presented as (326): 


326.1) khau caw? ma! hət? 
think NEG reach 


326.2) khau? cau? ma! thuy! 
think NEG reach 


326.3) khau? cau? ma! thup! 
think NEG meet/get 
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326.4) khaw? caw? ma! pe? 
think NEG can 
326.5) khau? caw? ma! dai? 
think NEG GET 


Nabin Shyam did not indicate the difference in meaning between the five examples 
in (326). 


Sometimes, as in (327), an adjective can be followed by a completive verb. 


327) N 23 Bos 3 2 pe vS on vé wó i 
tan! kaa! namlik? nam? noi! hen? cum? kaa! cam? zau? 
all river small river small dry evaporate GO PRT FINISHED 
‘All the small rivers have dried up and evaporated.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The creation of the world È, No. (8) B) 


In example (327), the main predicate is the adjective hey? ‘dry’. The verb cusm?is 
arguably a completive, and the whole predication is marked by the TAM) marker kaa’, 
which shows that this event was in past time. An alternative analysis of (327) would 
suggest that this is a serial verb structure with the first verb in the series being an adjective. 


8.6 Non-declarative sentences 


8.6.1 Theoretical considerations 


The three processes of interrogative, imperative and negative have been grouped 
together because of certain common features. The first two processes, interrogative and 
imperative, are often called ‘mood’, and are generally more marked than declarative 
sentences, often termed the indicative mood. 

These three are treated together because of a common property: the fact that all 
three processes can be marked by changed tone in Phake (see for example below 8.6.2.3). It 
is also probably the case that the TAM markers are less frequently employed in 
interrogative, imperative and negative sentences. 


8.6.2 Questions 


Questions in the Tai languages of Assam are expressed by the use of a question 
particle (see 8.6.2.1) or a WH- type question word (see 8.6.2.2). 
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8.6.2.1 Polar questions 


Polar questions use the particle 79°in Phake or naa‘ in Aiton, as in example (328): 


328) of ug oe CON N o uf id 
taai? zau? sin? kə? naa! taai? zau? 
die FINISHED end LINK PRT.QN die FNISHED 
‘When we die, is that the finish?’ 


(Aiton text, On Buddhism |5, No. (12) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @.) 


Polar questions occur less frequently in the texts than WH- questions. Therefore 
some of the data about them will be drawn from elicited sentences. In (329), a simple polar 
question and its affirmative and negative answers are exemplified: 


329.1)Q 85 yo oy oy 
maü? pen? hən? kā! naf 
2Sg be, become house GO PRT.QN 
‘Are you married?’ (asked to a woman) 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


Affirmative answer: 
329.2) RE a] bv spo ug) 
3 kau? pen? hən?  yauć 
Yes 1Sg  be,become house FINISHED 
‘Yes, I am married.’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


Negative answer: 


329.3) § 3 (a9¢) 
mau! pai! lon? 
NEG not yet go down 
‘Iam not yet marmied’ (i.e. I have not come down) 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


It is also possible to ask a question expecting the answer yes, as in (330): 
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330) B MSE Æ ag 
nait kat! mau? caiit no® 
this cold NEG yes PRT.QN 
‘It is cold, isn’t it?’ 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


Such sentences also occur in the texts, as in example (331): 


331) ug QE s fu % RE Réna 


3au? mumy? hau? swn! hau? um! w? 
FINISHED country IP] country IPL NEG YES 
‘And then (he said) ‘This is our country, isn’t it?’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai B, No. (90) B, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Where a question is asking for a one of a set of alternatives, it is not necessary to 
use a question word, rather it is only necessary to put two propositions (here two noun 
phrases) in apposition. This is exemplified in (332): 


332) @ ey mM me B me wd 
maij? ta! kā! kā}? naŭ kā} kham’ 
2Sg will go middle moming middle evening 
Will you go in the morning or in the evening? 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


When the two propositions in apposition are predications, one will be positive and 
the other negative, as in (333). This is translated in English with the words ‘or not’. 


a 

maü? ta! mā? kin? khau? mau! mā? kin? 
2Sg will come eat rice NEG come eat 
‘Are you coming to eat rice or not?’ 


333) É Q Q ONG g g 4 AS 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


In written and formal Aiton discourse, there is a question particle kai? as in the 
following example: 
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334) ye om com og ai Gal Gall N 5 A 
non? kau? ko? au? mun? phraa? traa? uu! nii? kai? 
younger 1Sg LINK take glory God law live good PRT.QN 
‘Are you, my younger brother, well by the grace of God?’ 


(Aiton letter, No. (6) 5, written by Ngi Khang In) 


8.6.2.2 WH—questions 


As discussed in 8.2.2.3 above, WH-question words occupy the position of noun 
phrases or prepositional phrases in the syntax, as in (335). 


335) @ oF Q Á I 
maii? ta! ka!  thaü6 
you will go where? 
“Where are you going?’ 
(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (16) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 


The WH-question words, together with the types of phrases that answer them, were 
listed in Table 8.5 in section 8.2.2.3. 


8.6.2.3 Questions expressed by word order or tone alteration 


In Phake, in some circumstances an alteration of word order or a reassignment of 
tone can change a statement into a question. 


8.6.2.3.1 Word order 


The late Aimya Khang Gohain explained that the order of constituents in a question 
depended on which item was being questioned. In (336.1) the question is whether the 
subject (‘you’) has eaten or not, whereas in (336.2) the question is whether it is rice that 
has been eaten, or some other food: 


336.1) ap AE oD 
sué kin? kā khau? 
2Pl eat GO rice 
‘Have you eaten rice?’ 
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3362) Ý y M a 
khau? su® kin? kā 
nce 2Pl_— eat GO 
‘Have you eaten rice?’ 


(Phake sentences, elicited from Aimya Khang Gohain) 


Aimya Khang added that (336.1) would become a statement if (aei ka! ‘GO’ were 


utterance final, as in (337): 


337) wy OM ve oy 
su’ kin? khau? kā! 
2PI eat rice GO 
“You have eaten rice.’ 


In (336) tone marking has been omitted from the words a ‘GO’. In citation form the 
word is certainly ka’, but, as discussed above in 6.2.4.5.1, when Adis pronounced with the 
sixth or rising tone in a sentence like (336.2), the sentence becomes a question. 
Unfortunately Aimya Khang Gohain died before I was able to question him again about 
these examples; on listening to them again it does appear that both tokens of ķā are 
pronounced with a rising tone, and should therefore probably be written as 2° with the 
gloss ‘GO.QN’. 

Possibly, therefore, constituent order variation alone will not lead to either (336.1) 
or (336.2) being interpreted as questions. Pragmatically, sentences such as these with 2nd 
person subjects are much more likely to be questions. It would be a quite marked situation 
if either (336.1) or (336.2) were declarative sentences. 


8.6.2.3.2 Tonal alternation 


As discussed above in 6.2.4.5.1, tonal alteration may be used to express questions. 
Banchob (1987) was the first to identify this phenomenon in Phake. Table 8.33 lists some 
of these tone alternations found in her dictionary: 


Table 8.33: Tone alternations for negatives and questions, after Banchob (1987) 


an interrogative form of caii> (1987:101) 


Yes (1987:101) 


to go back home (1987:307) 
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86 to go back home (in questions , (1987:307) 


negative, and future tense) 
PoS het! yau* ka! it has been done (1987:347) 
Posu] het! yau* ka® has it been done? (1987:347) 
Bose, ik! ma? please give more. (1987:433) 


JARS ta! au? ik® will you want some more? (1987:433) 


erdeqeycon mün? ma> māí kə? If he does not come, it is also good (1987:5) 


nī 


It appears that this process is quite widespread among Phake speakers, and that 
certain very common verbs can change from the first or second tone to the sixth tone if the 
utterance is a question or a negative. 

Diller (1992:19) also discussed this phenomenon”, describing it as ʻa 
morphophonemic tone sandhi rule’, indicating that it operates on words with the 2nd tone 
after ‘the preclitic negative marker [m-]’ but not after mau‘ 

There is also a special tone for questioning in Phake, which was described above in 
example 6.2.4.5.1. The questioning tone is not found only on verbs, but can be found on 
the final lexical item of an utterance, regardless of its word class. In example (338), it is 
found on a noun. This example is a question that was asked when making a tour of a 
village and observing that an old house had been demolished and a new one was about to 
be erected. 


338) es BS na 


hən? nin” 


house earth.QN 
“(Will it be) a house built on the ground?!® 


The tape recorder was not running when this sentence was uttered. The same 
evening Ai Chanta repeated it for the tape, but actually said ta’ het! han? nin? (WILL-do- 
house-earth.QN). 

There are restrictions on the use of the questioning tone. It is not used if the 
question particle 9°%is used, as in the following examples: 


1 In discussing Diller’s findings, I have used the tone numbering in Banchob (1987), to avoid 
confusion. 

'8 Traditional Tai houses @ are built on stilts and called 4an? hag7in Phake. Many Tai people are 
now demolishing their traditional style houses and building brick houses at ground level. These 
are called han? nin? 
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339) cos 3 Bs Bu « 
phak' nai kin? n? 
vegetables/dishes this eat good.QN 


‘Is this dish!’ good to eat?’ 


340) AS 8 oy a 


kin? n? nof 


eat good PRT.QN 
‘Is it good to eat?’ 


8.6.3 Negation 


Table 8.34 lists the negative morphemes from Banchob (1987), together with some 
of her examples showing their use: 


Table 8.34: Negative morphemes after Banchob (1987) 
Example 


need not maü? mā tap* ka! you need not go 


not yet ma? pai! het! not yet done 


not kau? mā’ hon! han® I have never seen 
hon! ka! won’t go 


nün? iin? yan? no money 


Negative particles in the Tai languages appear to fall into two categories. The 
simple negators recorded in this study are listed in Table 8.35: 


Table 8.35: Simple negators in Tai 


Tai Phake Aiton gloss notes 
pronunciation | pronunciation 


mau! this is the form used in writing 


! The Tai word phak‘ literally means “vegetable”, but has come to mean the dishes that are eaten 
with rice. It can include meat dishes. 
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The negators listed in Table 8.35 occur preverbally, following the TAM, marker 
ta’tiYtak' (see example (256) in section 8.5.8.4.1). They are exemplified in (341): 


341) COO WN COD] RE 3 I4 
le! khaa! kə up! dai? 
roam search LINK NEG get 
‘She went to look for it but could not get it.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No(7) &, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


In Table 8.35, the morpheme Q is characterised as ‘the form used in writing’. This 
is certainly the case for old manuscripts, but most present day Aiton speakers would write 
the form é ut! as in (331). Diller (1992:19) characterised this as a preclitic negative 
marker and wrote it as [m-]. 

In Phake, there are two forms which commonly occur, ma/,as in (342) and tin “üm !, 
which is exemplified in (345.3) below. 


342) yan Ra mM og, OW a wé cu Il 
hā! naif taun* mai? an? ta! kin? ma! — yané yet 
at that time hungry CLF will eat NEG have.NEG PRT 
‘At that time they were hungry, but there was nothing to eat.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (4) IB, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The late Aimya Khang Gohain sitogely aed that the negator always be written S 
mau’, to avoid confusion with the word &) mā? ‘come’. This is discussed below in 9.1. 

In example (342), the main verb is ‘have’, which in citation form is yaj2 As 
already discussed above in 6.2.4.5.2, some Phake verbs undergo tone change after the 
negative particle ma‘ This is most common with verbs that have the 2nd tone in their 
citation forms, but can be observed with verbs that have other tones, such as in (343). 


343) Q S A Q wa 

pu! naif ma! _shaii® 

grandfather that NEG give.NEG 

‘(But), the old man didn’t give (them) the food.’ 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (8) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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The main verb of (343) is ‘give’ which is Aaii7in citation. The third tone is creaky, 
but in (343), the creakiness in absent and the 6th or rising tone has been employed in its 
place. Interestingly, a few moments after uttering (343), Ee Nyan Khet repeated the 
sentence, and the negative tone was not apparent, as in (344): 


344) Q S q God a 


pu naif ma! haŭ? wat’ 
grandfather this NEG give PRT 
‘(and so) the old man did not give (them the food). 


(Phake Story, The two brothers B, No. (10) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In the examples of negative tone discussed so far, it appears to be redundant, in that 
it does not occur without the negative particle ma’, nor does it appear to carry any meaning 
that would be lost if it were not present. This is in contrast to the questioning tone, the 
absence of which in a sentence like example (338) above would change the sentence from 
an interrogative to a declarative sentence. 

However Ngo Ong, a Phake from Ningkam Phake village, said that the negative 
tone is used only for the habitual negative as in (345.2) and not when the action is non- 
habitual, as in (345.3). 


345.1) o AS CUI i 
eo 


ma! kin ye’ 
NEG eat.NEG PRT 
‘As to ma! kin®’ 


3452)09 ON oO gy St 
kt’ wan? kau? ma! kin® ne’ ma! kiné 
every day 1Sg NEG eat.NEG DEF NEG eat.NEG 
‘(If 1) don’t eat fish every day, I would say ma’ kinf’ 


3453) 3 A RE BE ux 
mo? naif kau? üm! kin? 
today lSg NEG eat 
‘(If I didn’t eat) today, I would say iin! kin2’ 


(Phake sentences spoken by Ngo Ong). 


The main verb of both (345.2) and (345.3) is kin? ‘eat’. In (345.3) it is realised with 
the tone from its citation form, but in (345.2), it is realised with the negative tone, as kin® 

Ee Nyan Khet offered a different explanation for why the tone sometimes does not 
change. In the case of (346), the main verb yag? retains its citation form, and does not 
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appear as negative yaé These words were spoken in anger, and therefore the 
pronunciation was, as Ee Nyan Khet put it con? niin’ hain? ‘a little strong.’ 


346) Re wh asg i 
üy! yay? luk? mai? 
NEG have child 2Sg 
“You shouldn’t have our child!’ 


(Phake Story, Story of the kum*bird ©, No. (55) B, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In both (345.3) and (346), the verb is preceded by iin’, rather than ma‘ It may be 
that the negative tone is only associated with the negator ma/. 

The simple negators listed in Table 8.35 above occur before auxiliary verbs as in 
(347): 
347) a A ord I 

ma! khaŭ? kin? 

NEG want eat 

‘((I) don’t want to eat.’ 


(Phake sentence) 


In (347), the negative tone is blocked by the presence of an auxiliary verb. The 
pronunciation *ma/ khaii? kin®was declared ungrammatical by Phake informants. 

Example (348) gives the syntactic frame for the negators with other preverbal 
elements: 


348) (TAM:) NEG (AUXILIARY) VERB 


Sometimes even in manuscripts negation is understood on the word ww€ yan ‘have’, 
being interpreted by the Phakes as having the negative tone yay® rather than yan? One 
example where the negative reading is preferred was (349): 


349) É B voos WE 8 Sis 
co? naif catt = na? yan nī? pen? 
time this life future have.NEG good be 
‘The present and the next life will (not) be good.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren ©, Intro No. (28) 5, 
read by Yehom Buragohain ©) 
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Aimya Khang indicated that as this clause is linked to the previous one, in which 
there is a negative, the verb in (349) should be read as negative. When reading this text, 
however, Yehom Buragohain read yay? 

A second type of negative morpheme, such as yaa//ya! ‘don’t’, pal'/pi'/pa! ‘don’t’, 
‘not yet’ or fap? ‘need not’, are prohibitive in meaning. These can appear by themselves, or 
in combination with the simple negators discussed above. Some of these have already been 
exemplified after Banchob (1987) in Table 8.34 above. In Aiton, pa'is frequently found, as 
in (350): 


350) OL NQ Q vos cus i 

pa! naa! haw? caak? kho! 
NEG PRT give dig hoe 
‘Don’t make them dig.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai |= , No. (147) ls, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


Finally, there is one case of possible double negation in (351): 


351) wv RoS Q Mode, S u MQ qıs 
khan® hət’ cu? cün? nai? mau! ya! com?  kha® 
up to this arrive time now NEG don’t follow search 
‘Up to this time we have not failed to follow our grandparents.’ 
(Tai Khamyang Manuscript, The book of calling back the Khon B, No. (7) B, 
read by Sa Myat Chowlik @) 


It might be better to gloss ya! as ‘cease’ in (351). Diller (pers. comm.) pointed out 
that in some early Thai inscriptions, the phrase b2B3 yaaB3 is found. The example given 
was b9B3 yaaB3 khaafD\ (NEG-don’t-separate), used when King Lue Thai” was chasing 
an elephant and meaning ‘without giving up’. This may suggest that yaaB3 was originally a 
main verb meaning ‘to leave, stop doing something’. 


8.6.4 Imperative 


Commands in Tai Aiton and Tai Phake can be expressed in several ways. One is by 
the use of imperative and hortative particles, often found in manuscripts, as demonstrated 
in example (352): 


2 A Thai king from Sukothai, reigned 1317-1354. 
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352) tap J ve f agó 82 MN ©?) al HI 
suu! hem? khau? hem? lau? kin? kaa! ta waa? nai? 


2P] prepare rice prepare wine eat GO PRT.HORT say this 
“You prepare rice and wine for us to eat, so they spoke.’ 


(Aiton manuscript, The Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs 8, 
No. (88) B.) 


The imperative particle fa? occurs in utterance final position. It is less frequently 
found in spoken texts. Example (353) is from the Story of the old woman, which Nabin 
Shyam wrote down and read, although it is composed in spoken style. 


3539 @ DB mm om &B HS G8 oon 4 
maw? pai? uu! kaa’ tii? hun? pun? ta 
you go stay GO at other other people IMP 
‘Go and stay at the house(s) of other people.’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the old woman IB, No. (13) IB, told by Nabin Shyam @). 


Another method of expressing a command is to use the TAM) markers. While 
investigating the morpheme kaa‘/ka‘, I recorded several examples where the marking of 
past time was clearly not its function. One of these, which was written down but not 
recorded, is presented in (354), where the verb is followed by kaa, here notated without any 


tone marking. 


354) RE A Q 828 


ur khai? kaa wun’ 
yes tell GO PRT 
‘Yes, tell it” 


(Aiton sentence, spoken by Sui Khong Thoumoung.) 


This use of kaa/k@in an imperative sentence remained a mystery until Aithown Che 
Chakap was assisting with the translation of his story, The widow. When discussing 
example (355), he pointed out that there was an imperative variant of ka‘, which was 
pronounced ka (see above 6.2.4.5.3). 


355) A Oy RES n] ue ce REg En) WE 4 
au? ka® nün! kau! kət iin? me? nüy! kau! kof nün! 
take GO.IMP again CLF one wife again CLF one 
‘Take another one, take another wife!’ 


(Phake Story, The widow, No (12) IÐ, told by Aithown Che Chakap @) 
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Aithown Che explained that each of the three TAM: markers (see 8.5.7.5), had an 
imperative form, spoken with a short vowel and high tone, as in (355). Each of these three 
imperative markers still maintains some of its original meaning. In Phake, wai’ would be 
used in a sentence like tem? wai? (write-KEEP.IMP) ‘Write it!’, which suggests not only that 
the thing be done but that its results would remain. If calling a child to eat, one might say 
kin? ma? ‘(eat-COME.IMP), because the child would likely be in another location and would 
need to come towards the speaker to eat. 

This usage of imperative particles is summarised in Table 8.36: 


Table 8.36: Imperative markers in Phake and Aiton 


TAM; as markers of imperative 


General imperative marker 


Marker of imperative, used when the scope of the process indicated by the verb 


is in some way towards the speaker 


Marker of imperative, used when the process indicated by the verb is intended 
to have long term results. 


It appears that these markers are also found in Aiton, as in (356), where a/7is a 
spoken form of wai? When the recording of the History of the Tai was copied by Bidya 
Thoumoung, he wrote 8 war? 


356) Q wydod m of 8 gerd BE 4 
mau so! lai! ai kau? ti! pok? mum? 
2Sg rule PRT lSg will retum country 
‘You keep ruling, I will retum home.’ 


(Aiton text, History of the Tai |B, No. (137) &, told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


It is not clear which tone these markers have in Aiton. It appears in (357) that it 
might be the second tone, but the sense is still that of a command. 


357) È BE REB A BSE 


phii! thun! wi? cii ma? sim? phraan! 
spirit forest voc show COME.IMP spade 
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ve BSE 4 
cii? ma? sim? phraan! 

show COME.IMP spade 

‘Hey, Forest Ghost, show me my spade.’ 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (19) 8, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 


The various commands discussed above all have 2" person subjects. Commands 


with first person subjects, sometimes called hortative, are expressed in Tai Phake by the use 
of the word sa! ‘persuade’, spoken with the same short imperative tone as the foregoing 
examples. This is exemplified in (358), where it co-occurs with the particle fa* and the 
subject is overtly stated, and in (359) where neither subject nor particle is present. 


358) 


359) 


co s wh A 1 A n 805 I4 
so4 hau2 an' nāu? tat ~~ wad niin! naif wiit4 

let’s 1PI count star PRT say like that PRT 

‘Let us count the number of stars.’ 


(Story of Deception Ð, No. (10) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


ey oy, BQ NS 
sot kā! ti naii? thən! 
let’s go place in forest. 


33 


““Let’s go to the forest”. 
(Story of the foolish king 8, No. (56) &, told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


In Aiton, the hortative is marked by a different morpheme that is nevertheless 


probably related to Phake so% namely saur’ ‘should, let’s’. This is exemplified in (360). 
Neither of these hortatives can be negated. 


360) 


cf BE 8 ay BE RE | oN OL A 
lið nin? wai? saw? lin? nin? maa? ta! waa? 
feed tea keep lets feed tea COME will say 
‘Feeding people tea, giving them tea, we say.” 

(Aiton text, Conversation with Nabin Shyam Ð, No. (80) Ð, 

told by Nabin Shyam ©.) 
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8.7 Complex sentences 


In this work the term complex sentence will be taken to refer to sentences which are 
made up of more than one clause. Vichin Panupong (1970:4—8) identified three types of 
complex sentences for Standard Thai, which she called complex, compound and linked 
sentences. A complex sentence for Vichin Panupong is ‘a sentence one or more of whose 
constituents is in itself a downgraded sentence’, where a downgraded sentence is one 
‘whose status can be reduced to becoming simply a unit of structure within a larger 
construction’. She exemplified this in (361), where the downgraded sentence is in italics: 


361) pram 7 SH gu ay Ùw AIT iña 
kulà:p thi yap tum yur may khuon dèt 
rose which still bud PROG NEG should pick 
‘The roses which are still in bud should not be picked.’ 


Such complex sentences in Vichin Panupong’s terms are those involving a noun 
phrase with a relative clause or some other sentential modifier. The relative clauses have 
already been discussed at 8.3.2.5. 

A compound sentence, on the other hand, is one which contains two or more simple 
sentences, or a simple and complex sentence, as in (362), linked by a class of words called 
linkers by Vichin Panupong. The linker is italicised: 


3 a A w A 
362) NI NNU ‘tay AIU 77 N Ve nau tials 
tân sap may khráp wa; khaw ca klap mutoray 
RESP know QN PRT LINK 3Sg WILL retum when 
‘Do you know when he'll be back?’ 


A linked sentence is one which is preceded by a sentence linker. Usually these are 
part of a compound sentence as in (363), where the linked sentence is shown in italics. 


33) © fF wu lu an 
di: thi fon mây tok 
good which rain NEG fall 
‘It’s a good job it didn’t rain.’ 


In the Tai languages of Assam, several types of sentences are made up of more than 
one clause. In some cases, two sentences are linked without any implication of one being in 
any way dependent on the other. Such sentences are linked by words like sam‘ (niin), as in 
example (364): 
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og ue mm Ê ody BE 
ye? hom® yar? i! t ken? mən? 
Yehom* have stay at heart country 


w of m1 G 136 oy Svs Ia 

samf kauf au? khon? ci) nə’ pin? 

repeat again take mix name Nabin 

‘There is Yehom who lives in the heart of that country, in addition there is a man 
called Nabin.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyāņ? style: How Stephen Morey came to the 
Tai Phakes È, Nos. (24) B and (25) B, read by Ai Che Let Hailung @) 


More frequently when two sentences are combined, one is in some sense dependent 


on the other. Sometimes this is achieved by simple apposition of two sentences, as in (365), 
the literal meaning of which is: ‘(there was) an earthquake, (so) the earth shook’. 


365) 


366) 


tw aos and 3 um of 
in' san! lan® nin? yon? pai yon> ma? 
earthquake the earth rock go rock come 


‘during an earthquake shock, the earth shook.’ 
(Banchob 1987:354) 


When speech is being reported, it is introduced by the word wa? ‘say’, as in (366): 


ed q wl ay ad w of SF gos 
miin? wā siin® pha* = phon® ye* kau? mau! pauk 
3Sg say if weather rain PRT ISg NEG retum 


O it 6 

ta! son4 na2 

will take shelter field 

‘She said, “If it rains, I won’t return, I’ll take shelter in the fields”’.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya B, No. (47) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 
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Sometimes speech or thought is introduced by other words, such as Aa’ ‘know’ in 
(367). This example is complicated by the fact that Ee Nyan Khet repeats the link (Aa? 
thom! ka‘) before introducing the second clause of this complex structure. 


367) on M9 AA N l AŠA 
nef cau? ma! ho! nef hūọ kā! hūf thəm! kā! 
DEF RESP Mahosatha PRT know GO know listen GO 


AMN od M AA D ia 

J w mün? nef kā! thai® nā? 

EXCL father 3Sg DEF go plough field 

‘Chaw Mahosatha knew that her father had gone to plough the fields.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya @, No. (33) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet ©) 


The second clause in (367) is in the form of direct speech. This sentence was 
difficult to render into English adequately, because in English direct speech is not used 
after ‘knows/knew that’. 

In addition to structures like (367), there are complex sentences in which one event 
has occurred before another. These sentences can be linked with clause initial conjunctions 
such as ka! Jay‘, as in (368): 


368) Rims Not odor coy 205 BE] 
khun? kən! ka! laņ! sw! kaa? phaa? khot! mwn? maa? 
also after Sukapha abandon country COME 


ow oo 8 qs BE os vy 


sii! paak! pii? kun? mum? maan? khau! 
4 100 year people country Burma 3Sg 


p: coy En 

him! au? kaa! mum? koy? 

snatch take GO country Kong 

‘Four hundred years after Sukapha left his country, the Burmese took Muang 
Kong.’ 

(Aiton text, History of the Aiton B, No. (73) 8, 

told by Nang Wimala Thoumoung @) 
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Moreover, there are the complex sentences in which one part of the complex is 
dependent on the other. In (369), the dependent or subordinate sentence is introduced by 


kop? pa? ‘because’: 


369) BIE E qÊ a 
kop’ pa? kin? 
because eat 
“He becomes poor, because of smoking opium.” 


(Banchob 1987:37) 


kā! nī! phan® 
opium poor 


A particular type of subordinate relationship is that of condition, in which the 
subordinate clause is introduced by if, which is most often expressed in the Tai languages 
of Assam by sag Y“siin® or less frequently by pekpaik? which we see in (370): 


370.1) 02% 


man? 
he 


a) 


au? 
bring 


86 
mui2 
time 


370.2) 025 


man? 
3Sg 


2 


haw? 
GIVE 


(vw) 
aa! san! nai? 
HESIT 


805 o 
mit? maa? 
knife come 


ny os 
nan? man? 
that 3Sg 
RE co 
um! pe? 
NEG can 


maa? caa? 
come to 


SoS 88 BS com oL 
pek? pwn? sip! kə maa? 
if other 10 person come 


cate By raa sce 


tii? maa? bup! kə? 

to come beat PRT 

a Ars m ou 
maa! naa? tik! thii! ai? 

pride wrong thinking PRT 

od os ð 


kom? man? pam? 
bow 3Sg ready to fight 


o aux 


kau? 
1Sg 


‘If ten people came, bringing knives, came to beat him, and if in that time he was 
proud and haughty, he could not bow down, he is ready to fight, saying “Let them 
come to fight me”” 


(Aiton Story, The twelve questions ©, Nos (167)-(168) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ©) 
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Example (370) is rather too long to be regarded as a single sentence and when 
preparing the analysis of The Twelve Questions, Nabin Shyam suggested these be written 
as two sentences. However it is treated here as a single sentence because (370.1) is laying 
down the two conditions, namely If ten men came and If he was proud and haughty, and 
the main sentence is found in (370.2). 

Example (371) also shows subordinate structures, here marked by /ai?‘so’: 


371) peso? 3 Gy 85 we YS 3 Qos 


hat! hat! kai? kai? lai? phraa® pin? cau? po! noi  khyət? 
very angry so Buddha be RESP bom PRT preach 


3 pos B Maua 

lai? hat! lai? kai? 

so short temper so angry 

‘They were very angry, so Buddha was bom (here), and came to preach because of 
this short-temperedness.’ 


(Aiton text, Why Buddha was born in this world B, No. (9) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung ®©.) 


8.7.1 Causatives & Purposive constructions 


The verbs au? ‘take’ and haw Vhati? ‘give’ both have secondary functions as the 
formative in causative and purposive constructions. Diller (1992:24) reported that au? is 
‘the main causation formative ... The direct object (“causee”) may follow this group, in 
which construction it is often “case marked” by the preposition hag? ’. These causatives 
can apply to both intransitive verbs, as in (372), as well as to transitive verbs. 

However, as discussed above in 8.3.3, it appears that the use of 4ag7is not related to 
the presence of one of these causation forming verbs. 

In example (372), the causative is necessary because a Buddha image cannot of 
itself walk; hence it has to be caused to be gone. The agent is unstated. Prosodically the 
two morphemes au? pai? are spoken as single unit, suggesting that au? is at least 
approaching clitic status. 


m Gl Lf, Pe eee 


haam! phraa? haam! au? pai? 
carry Buddha carry TAKE go 
‘Carry the Buddha image (and cause it to go).’ 


(Aiton text, Explanation of Balipathar Temple ®, No. (13) 8, 
told by Chaw En Lai ©). 
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In example (373), the “causee” is in a prepositional phrase, headed by caa2 In this 
construction the intransitive verb /ap/ ‘to be afraid’ in combination with au? becomes 
almost lexicalised as a transitive verb au? Jap’ ‘to frighten’. 


373) ð md S ve, co coy 
pai? au? lap! caa? me? pə! haa! rii! 
go TAKE afraid to woman businessman 


co ANE cod ow 44 

me? po! haa! rii! lap! sii! 

woman businessman frightened PRT 

‘They frightened the woman businessman. She was afraid’ 


(Aiton Story, Story of the monkey and the fox B, No. (4) B, 
told by Bidya Thoumoung ©). 


Probably the most lexicalised combination with au7is au? taai? (TAKE-die) ‘to kill’. 
In example (374), on the other hand, there is no lexicalisation. 


374, Bh mr VB N BN veh 


phii! thun! an? cii haw? maa? cok! khaa! an 


spirit forest CLF point GIVE come basket CLF 
WSE G8 A 3 3 JO om ua 
sim? phraan' mum? au? haai! daai? pai? kaa! 
spade 3Sg TAKE disappear lost go GO 


‘He pointed out the basket and caused her spade to disappear. 


(Aiton Story, The story of the forest spirit and the first daughter B, No (11) B, 
told by Sa Cham Thoumoung @) 


In this work au? has been glossed as ‘TAKE’, using upper case letters in any case 
where it is felt that there is some grammaticalisation of the original meaning. 
The word Aatathaiiis also used for causatives, as in (375) 


375) yaw md of 4 


haw? naag? nan? thom! 
GIVE lady that listen 
‘To get her to listen.’ 


(Aiton text, Advice to women ©, No. (2.5) IB, told by Nabin Shyam ©.) 
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The late Aimya Khang (pers. comm. 23/6/1999) stated that haŭ? po?meant ‘cause 
to, in order to’ and gave several examples of its use similar to that in (376). In (376), there 
is some sense of purpose, although AawVhaii? could be interpreted variously. In this work, 
mindful of the fact that this word retains much of its original full verbal sense, it is glossed 
as ‘GIVE’. 


376) IRE wag ao a Q ey age os od 
a! khin! kha! laü! tak! lā? haŭ pə? thiin® mān? pā! wai® 
time how much will require GIVE enough reach village Pawai 
“How long does it take to reach Pawoi?” 


(Phake sentence elicited from Aithown Che Chakap) 


Sometimes there is no sense of either purpose or causation in its use, but it does 
involve transfer, as in (377): 


377) ya Bo we SVM 8 YQ pl WM ayy I 4 
hā! naif nāņ? pin! fia! nef lau haŭ? han? cau? ma! ho! 
time this lady Pingya DEF say give to RESP Mahosatha 
‘Then Miss Pingya said to Chaw Mahosatha.’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya ®, No. (56) B, told by Ee 
Nyan Khet ©) 


In example (377) it is unclear whether it is more appropriate to gloss haŭ?as ‘give’, 
implying that the meaning of transfer is still salient, or as ‘GIVE’, suggesting that 
grammaticalisation has considerably advanced. 

The word AaurYhaii7also has a meaning of ‘let’ or ‘should’ as in (378): 


x. mG =m B om wl Sos 


aa! muu? an’ nii> nef can! hau? het! 
work CLF good this then GIVE do 
‘This good work (only) they should do. 


378.2) AG mms oo 8 go er Pos 
aa! muu? anf ma! nii ma! haur het! 
work CLF NEG good this not GIVE do 
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yl comings ov hg 6 4 

han? luk? on! an? khuin? maa? naif khauć 

to children CLF increase COME these 3Pl 

‘The growing children should not be allowed to do these wrong deeds.’ 


(Khamyang Story, Advice to children B, Nos. (30) & and (31) 5, 
told by Sa Myat Chowlik ©.) 


Example (379) forms a neat quartet. In (379.1), haü? appears in its full verbal 
meaning of ‘give’, but in (379.2) it can be read as either a full verb in a serial verb 
construction or as a causative, or even benefactive construction. Example (379.3) is more 
clearly an applicative construction of cause or purpose. These three are then followed 
immediately by a causative construction with au7in (379.4): 


3799.1) o nE BEY QD 
nef með nāņ? pin! fia! haü? net 


DEF mother lady Pingya give DEF 


Mm é Wes cq Bos of oy 
ne? sõ? caik! phā? caik' au? mā? 
DEF cloth tear cloth tear take come 

‘Miss Pingya’s mother gave some torn cloth (to him).’ 


379.2) A QQ EY M wsi 
mā? haŭ? cau? ma! ho! nef yap? 
come give RESP Mahosatha DEF sew 
‘She gave them to the Mahosatha to sew.’ 


3793) Q A A WO WH I 
pha? hāif haŭ? yap yap yap4 
cloth bad give sew sew 
‘The bad clothes she gave him to sew.’ 


379.4) E s Ñ 8 col « 


au? səp! au nī? seô 
take beautiful take good PRT 
‘He made them beautiful .’ 


(Phake Story, Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya , Nos. (76)-(79) B, 
told by Ee Nyan Khet @) 
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No better examples could close the syntax chapter with the clear message that the 
syntactic construction in which a word occurs plays a key part in its interpretation. Words 
such as haŭ? continue to maintain at least part of their original meaning, no matter how 
grammaticalised they appear to be. I venture to suggest that there will be no occurrences of 
haii7in which the meaning of ‘give’, or the concept of transfer, is completely bleached. 


9 The Literature of the Tai 


ys ot ous | obey 


The stories of the Tai are so many 
— Am Saeu Kyo 


The literature of the Tai of Assam includes both written and oral texts. Every 
village temple possesses a large collection of manuscripts, mostly Buddhist texts, although 
these can only be interpreted by a relatively small number of people. Furthermore, many 
individuals possess both religious and non religious manuscripts, the latter including 
histories, astrologies and manuscripts dealing with traditional medicine. 

Manuscripts are regarded with great respect in the Tai community. Those who can 
read and interpret them also make new copies to replace those older copies which will, in 
time, deteriorate and be discarded. Great merit is accrued in the copying of an important 
Buddhist manuscript. The temple libraries often contain multiple copies of a single text, 
because several individuals have copied the manuscript. Manuscripts are presented to 
monks at festivals. Sometimes, manuscripts are presented to honoured guests, and the 
writer has been presented with several manuscripts in this way. 

Despite the importance of the manuscript tradition, much of what we will term the 
literature of the Tai is oral, some being taught by oral tradition, some being innovated by a 
story teller or singer, and some being based on manuscripts. 

In order to discuss the place of literature, especially written literature, in the Tai 
community, it will first be necessary to briefly examine literacy in the community. 


9.1 Literacy among the Tai 


Although these communities have possessed writing for many generations, and 
although there is almost universal literacy in Assamese, the language of wider 
communication, many Tai people cannot read the traditional Tai scripts, called to? Lik? tar? 
in Phake. 

One of the reasons for this is that the script has traditionally been taught by 
Buddhist monks. Tais in Northeast India are Theravada Buddhists and every village has a 
temple. At the present time, however, there are very few monks, and many villages have 
no resident monk at all. Teaching of the script is therefore only sporadic, and in any case 
usually only available to men, because in the Theravada tradition followed in Northeast 
India, only men can fully ordain. There are, however, a number of women who have 
learned the script thoroughly, especially in Namphakey village. 

A second reason for the low levels of literacy in the native script is the script itself. 
As pointed out in 7.5 above, the script does not mark tone, nor does it mark all of the 
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vowel contrasts, nor even all of the initial consonants in all varieties. The script has only 18 
consonant symbols, even though Aiton, for example, as noted above in 6.3.1, clearly has at 
least two consonant phonemes which are not represented in the script, namely /b/ (usually 
notated as è <m>), and /d/, (usually notated as » <n>). 

The problem is considerably greater with the representation of vowels and tones. 
There are three contrastive tones in Aiton and six in Phake, but there is no tone marking at 
all in the writing system. Furthermore, there is considerable underspecification of vowel 
contrasts in the script. For example, there is no contrastive marking for front vowels in 
closed syllables, and in Phake there are three contrastive front vowels. This means that in 
Phake a syllable written SE <kin> may be pronounced as kin, ken or ken on any of six 
different tones, a possible 18 different pronunciations of the same graph. 

This has lead to considerable difficulty in reading the texts, and also to some 
controversy. Consider example (1), from the Phake Grandfather teaches Grandchildren. 


I) “v A e] wv | 


kham? nam‘ haii? nū? khon® 

cross water GIVE look snag, log in water 
Ov ð S vE Qia 

pan? pai? ən? ciin' noi? 

others go follow may with, together 


‘When crossing the river, take care of the logs in the water. Let others go in front.’ 


(Tai Phake Text, Grandfather teaches Grandchildren $, Proverb No. 12 8, 
read by Yehom Buragohain @) 


In the Phake community there is dispute as to the correct interpretation of the word 
at the end of the first line. There are two possible readings, given in (2), of which the first 
seems to be preferred by most members of the community: 


2.1) | khon® ‘a snag, a log of wood, a stump or branch of a tree embedded in the 
bottom of a river’ 


2.2) khon? ‘a wooden block, cut from the branch of a tree’. 
(In Shan given as ‘a stick’). 


The late Aimya Khang Gohain, who preferred the second reading, explained it as 
follows: ‘Qs means ‘a stick’ (Khon, not khan ‘a log in water’ One does not know from 
the log in water, how deep the water is. But one can very well ascertain from a stick in the 
hand about the depth of the water’. 

The translation of Tai Phake and Aiton manuscripts thus presents similar difficulties 
to those encountered by Terwiel and Ranoo (1992) when translating Ahom manuscripts 
(see above 3.3.5). In many of the texts presented in the appendix to this thesis, there are 
alternative possible readings. In order to produce a translation, decisions need to be made 
about which version to adopt. For example, after carefully weighing the available 
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evidence, I preferred the reading of y$ as kKhon®in (2). Other scholars might have made a 
different choice. There is probably no way of knowing which of the several interpretations 
was the one intended by whoever originally wrote this text. It is even possible that there 
are cases where there was a deliberate ambiguity, with more than one possible 
interpretation, a kind of written pun. 

It has been said of this writing system that for a person to be able to read a Tai text, 
they need to know its meaning beforehand. As Diller (1992:19fn) observed, 
‘underdifferentiation of tonal and segmental contrasts lead Lik-Tai readers regularly to 
spend time “puzzling out texts”’. The script is therefore not much used for more informal 
texts. When it is used, problems can arise. Weidert (1979:322) reported a case of a Khamti 
man requiring two days to decode a letter from his father! 

The late Aimya Khang Gohain (pers. comm 23/6/1999)', commented on the need to 
be as clear as possible in writing: 


The word mda’ (‘NEG’) is used while speaking colloquially, but not used in literary 
writing, where ¢ (mau! ‘NEG’) is used instead of « (ma' ‘NEG’). Moreover the fifth 
tone is a long tone, while ma’ ‘not’ when spoken before a verb is a short tone. It may 
be written as o2. The use of the long tone sign here would confuse the meaning, e.g. 
ovS (ma! kin®’)’not eating’, vS (ma? kin’) ‘coming to eat’, eags (ma! non®’) 
‘not sleeping’, «v5 (ma? non?) ‘coming to sleep’. However, if one uses ovS (mau! 
kin?) ‘not eating’, 4gs (mau! non’) ‘not sleeping’, then there is no confusion at all.” 


The actual numbers of Tai people who can read the script is not known, but it is 
probably quite a small proportion of the total number of Tai speakers. Boonyong Kettatte 
(1998:168), writing about Khamti, noted that: 


... young Khamtis can speak their language but can neither read nor write it. Only those 
over 50 years of age can speak, read and write the language. However, Tai Khamti 
words and vocabularies are limited, so they borrow quite a few words from Hindi, 
Bengali, Assamese and English. 


From my research, it is clear that there are people below the age of 50 who can read 
Tai script quite fluently. In Namphakey village, for example, most of the older men whom 
I have met are fully literate in Tai, and there are several women who have also learned the 
Tai script. There are also at least a small number of people under 35 who can read Tai 
script. 

In the Aiton villages, the proportion of people who can read Tai script seems to be 
lower than among the Phake. I have only met one female who is fully conversant with the 
script, Nang Am in Bargaon, who stated that there were only three people in Bargaon who 
could read Tai. l 

In Duburoni the number of people who can read the Tai script is somewhat greater, 
and includes several younger men. 

In the Khamyang village of Pawaimukh, there are said to be only two men who are 
literate in Tai, the younger of whom, Chaw Cha Seng, was bom in 1928 and the older, Sa 
Myat Chowlik, in 1920. In addition to these two elderly Khamyangs, the only person in the 


' The glosses and transcriptions in parentheses are added by me. 
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village who is literate in Tai is the resident monk, the venerable Etika Bhikkhu, who is a 
Tai Phake and fluent in both Tai script and Burmese. 

In Pawaimukh, however, the situation might be about to change. Due to the decline 
of the language (discussed by Deben Chowlik in The future of the Khamyang language 
5), the old men of the village have met and decided that the children of the village should 
be taught Tai language and writing (see above 2.4.2). 


9.2 Types of Literature 


At least in part because of the difficulty of reading the script, oral literature holds a 
very important place in the community. The literature of the Tai will be briefly discussed 


in terms of three parameters: mode, age and genre. 
There are both written and oral texts, but many of the oral texts are themselves 


partly or fully informed by written texts, as shown in Table 9.1: 


Table 9.1: Modes of Tai Literature 


Mode Example 
Manuscripts Chaw Mahosatha Manuscript B 
Oral retellings of manuscripts Why the Buddha was born in this World ® 
Literary Oral narrative A story of Justice (Pu Noi Ce) B 
Spontaneous Oral narrative A story of Justice (Sam Thun) B 


In Table 9.1, a distinction between types of oral text has been drawn. A number of 
the literate members of the Tai community are able to tell stories that are clearly drawn 
from manuscripts, although it is possible that these stories were also passed down to them 
by word of mouth. The Aiton text Why the Buddha was born in this World B is one such 
text, which, although presented in spoken style, tells a story which ultimately goes back to 
the Pali Canon, translated through several languages eventually into Tai. Whether a 
manuscript containing this information still exists is not known. Presumably it existed in 
the past. 

Two types of oral narratives are identified in Table 9.1, arising from the two 
versions of the Story of Justice that were recorded. One of these, by Pu Noi Ce @, is told 
in poetic language, with elaborate vocabulary. The other, told by Sam Thun @ is much 
more spontaneous and vernacular in style. 

I regret that during the process of collecting these stories, it was not always my 
habit to ask the informants about the provenance of the text that they were presenting. 
Further research on the literary forms of the Tai is certainly necessary. 

The second parameter by which literature may be categorised is the age of the text. 
Most of the surviving manuscripts are up to 70 years old. The tradition of hand copying of 
old manuscripts remains, meaning that most of the important manuscripts are present in 
several copies in temple libraries. For example in the Namphakey temple there were five 
copies of the Chaw Mahosatha manuscript when the village decided that I could take one 
copy to Australia for analysis. The age of the original texts from which these manuscripts 
were copied is often indeterminate, but in some cases it may be up to several hundred 
years. This is suggested by the fact that many of the words which they contain are no 
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longer in common use. Example (3) contains the word éé theu leu, which was not 
known to all my Tai informants. 


3) 8m & mo wn w 
paik! ti kai? = yan® cl! 
if place far far long far place 


oo od wd ayia 

theu? leu? lāi6 sāp! ko? 

very far many sides LINK 

“If it is in a very far away place, in any direction,” 


(Tai Khamyang Manuscript ©, The book of calling back the Khon B, No. 30 B, 
read by Sa Myat Chowlik ©) 


In the process of translating the The book of calling back the Khon, leading Tai 
scholars from the Khamyang, Aiton and Phake communities were consulted. The first of 
these was Sa Myat Chowlik of the Khamyang, who gave the meaning of 8686 theu leu as 
‘a place where men cannot go, where spirits can go but men cannot,’ or as ‘a place so far 
that you cannot see it’. 

However when the translation was checked with Nabin Shyam Phalung, he did not 
know the meaning of ©8éc86 theu leu. It was only when this was rechecked with several 
Phake scholars, particularly Ai Che Let Hailung, that the meaning and tones for this word 
could be assigned. 

The composition of new literature continues, and four poems were written in 
January 2000 to be read at the meeting in honour of the writer to express thanks for the 
printing of the Phake Primer (Morey 1999c). One example of this is the poem by Am Saeu 
Kyo, performned by her and several of her female friends on 29th January 2000. Example 
(4) is an extract from that poem. 


41) G€ of yoo of AE mS oF 
mon? lon hau? sau? _ khan an? kum! 
country big 1Pi  tostay things CLF to gather 
‘Those of us who live in this big country, gather your things.’ 


a a n eee 
hoé caŭü? com? hom hom? mā? tum 
head heart glad gather come to gather 
‘Our hearts are glad as we gather together.’ 
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4.3) REE vQ NS pE ANE 
tüp! lon® caü? küm? hā’ tā! nam! 
all heart strong prepare PRT 


E B d YF gE ofS 
phun® kon? lāi sam hom)? paun? kün? 
group person many repeat gather join RECIP 
‘All with strong hearts prepare for this festival, all the people gathered together.’ 


44. 3D Æ QS meh omy 
phaii® pai! caii® lüm? auk! taf na? 
who don’t no forget come out PRT 
‘Don’t forget, come out!’ 


4.5) RE E ay A Rw 
khəņ an? khe? khyā? man? hau? sau? 
things CLF beautiful village ‘PI stay 
‘Prepare this beautiful village, where we live.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Song in honour of Stephen Morey ®, Nos. 1-5 5, 
written and sung by Am Saeu Khyo ©) 


The third parameter is that of genre. Some of the genres are listed below in Table 


9.2: 
Table 9.2: Genres of Tai Literature 
Genre Example 
Buddhist Manuscripts Mangala Sutta © 
Stories from the life of the Buddha Chaw Mahosatha B 
Moral tales Story of the Two Brothers ® 
Prayers Prayer of Blessings B 
Songs Rice stamping song B 
Histories The treaty between the Aiton and the Turung Ð 
Ritual The book of calling back the Khon Ẹ 
Astrologies Book of avoiding dangers B 
Medical Tai Medical Manual 


Proverbs Grandfather teaches Grandchildren © 
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9.2.1 Cataloguing the Tai manuscripts 


The Buddhist temple at Namphakey village keeps a very comprehensive catalogue 
of each of the books in the temple library, and the number of copies of each book that are 
held there. Most of the books in the temple’s library are Tai translations or interpretations 
of Buddhist holy books, from the Pali canon. The collection also includes some Tai 
translations of Indian classics, such as the Lama Mang, which is a translation of the Indian 
Epic Ramayana. 

Another very important library of Tai manuscripts is in the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Guwahati. Their collection includes manuscripts from 
all the Tai communities of Assam, including the Ahom. A comprehensive and annotated 
catalogue is being prepared by Yehom Buragohain and Prof. J.N. Phukan. 

Several Assamese publications have listed manuscripts. The most important of 
these is Gogoi (1993). Puspa Gogoi is a keen Ahom revivalist, and has attempted to not 
only list but also catalogue the manuscripts. Table 9.3 is an extract from his catalogue: 


Table 9.3: Extract from Gogoi (1993) 


No. 6 

Deo Buranji 

Owner — Maniram Mahan Baruah, Maniki, Sibsagar 

Subject — Book of creation 

Date — uncertain, felt to be very old 

Description — Sachipat size — 10” x 3’; 33 leaves. Each leaf contains five or six lines, 
language and script in Tai Ahom. The letters on cover page are damaged, covered by 


fumes of ti phai, e.g. fire place 
A line — Kan phuk rang mung jen pin 
mE von LE ule wh vG 


Content — It describes about the creation of the universe 


Notes ~ The old manuscripts are kept in a box or bamboo tray hung over the fire place. It is 
Jone of the traditional method of preservation. The fumes of fire place keep the manuscripts 
)well, drive away the mites and protects from fungus attack. 


Gogoi (1993) included not only Ahom manuscripts, as in Table 9.3, but also 
Khamti manuscripts from Narayanpur on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Nomal Gogoi (1994:102) also listed the manuscripts held in the library of the 
temple at Namphakey. 


9.2.2 The relationship between Ahom Texts and the texts of the other Tai groups 


Terwiel made a careful study of an Ahom astrological text, The Rotating Naga and 
its Phake counterpart, and, while noting that the two texts are very similar and clearly have 
come from the same source, concluded that: 


It has been demonstrated that, although Ahom and Phakey share certain themes in 
their written traditions, there is no sign of these having been copied from each other 
during the last two hundred years. The differences in language, script, content and 
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style have been found consistent with the idea that the Ahom and Phakey texts have 
not been in contact for a very long period. (Terwiel 1985) 


Another manuscript found in several Tai communities is the Creation of the World, 
for which Aiton, Phake and Ahom versions are known to exist. It must be assumed that 
they are all originally from the same source. The Aiton Creation of the world Bhas been 
partly translated. 

On the other hand, Ahom manuscripts are often quite different from the 
Aiton/Khamyang/Phake texts with similar names. It seems, for example, that the Ahom Rik 
Khwan (calling the Khon) is not the same as the Khamyang Book of calling the Khon B. 
Further investigation of these two texts is needed to establish what they have in common. 

There is in addition a very interesting series of Ahom manuscripts, called Puthi, 
which are actually Buddhist texts. Their provenance and place in the Ahom literature is 
unclear, because it is generally believed that the Ahom were never Buddhists, unlike all the 
other Southwestern Tai peoples, and that as a consequence the literature they left behind is 
entirely pre-Buddhist. Nevertheless there are a number of such manuscripts, one of which 
has been analysed. That this is a Buddhist manuscript is clear from the opening phrase, as 
can be seen in (5): 


o d 

5 Wa mmk Cana AAA 
na! mo! ta! sa! phak! ka! wa! tə! 
honour to him to one who is illustrious 


AMVL Wweyrnyrd 4 

a! ra! haa! to! sa! (maa!) sam! puk! (ta!) saa! thii! 
toone who is worthy to a true Buddha 

‘Honour to the one who is illustrious, worthy, a true Buddha.’ 


(Ahom Manuscript, Advice to Women B, No. (1) B) 


This phrase, the namo tassa, is a fixed form at the beginning of any Buddhist text in 
Pali as well as being written at the beginning of all manuscripts of the Tai Aitons and Tai 
Phakes. Unfortunately the Advice to Women is an incomplete manuscript, but from what 
remains, it is clearly a Buddhist text. 


9.2.3 The difficulties of reading Ahom Texts 


When I first went to Assam in 1996, it was my wish to work on the Tai Ahom 
language, because of an interest in linguistic and cultural revival. It soon became apparent 
that working on Ahom manuscripts was not an easy task, and a great deal of study would 
be necessary before it would be possible to do it. 

The problems with the Tai script, referred to above in 9.1 together with the fact that 
Ahom is no longer spoken as a mother tongue, has rendered the interpretation of Ahom 
manuscripts particularly challenging. 
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Terwiel (1988:294) advanced three reasons why the reading of Ahom manuscripts 
was so difficult. Firstly, most of the manuscripts were ‘copied by people who had, at best, 
only an inadequate knowledge of the script and language.’ If we assume that the scribes 
were already Assamese speakers, we might expect confusion between the letters w, 
historically /s/ and vø, historically /c/ but now pronounced as /s/ by Assamese speakers. 
Such confusions would certainly lead to mistakes. 

The second reason advanced by Terwiel is that the script itself was inadequate for 
rendering the living language, and therefore, ‘a reader who is unfamiliar with the text must 
read and re-read until he gets an inkling, from particular syllable combinations that cannot 
be misunderstood, what the general topic is about.’ 

Thirdly, Terwiel strongly believes that only those who are well acquainted with 
‘the principles of Tai grammar and who has access to a wide vocabulary can hope to create 
a meaningful translation of an Ahom text.’ It is hoped that this study might assist in this 
process. 


9.2.4 The interpretation of Tai Aiton, Khamyang and Phake texts 


In discussion with the Tai Phake scholars, it emerged that, just as Terwiel observed 
above, it is necessary to repeatedly read a manuscript in order to be able to find out its 
meaning. It is not necessary to be taught the meaning of the manuscript by another, 
although it seems that it is necessary at times to seek the advice of knowledgeable older 
persons as to the meaning of particular words and phrases. 

The late Aimya Khang Gohain often invoked the authority of his late father when 
explaining to me why a particular phrase, such as that in (1) above, had the meaning that 
he ascribed to it. 

For a non-Tai speaker to be able to read these manuscripts is clearly the study of 
many years. After nearly six years of study of the Tai languages, I certainly make no claim 
to be able to read their manuscripts without significant help from Tai speakers. 


9.2.5 Some examples of literary devices 


It is beyond the scope of this work to more than touch briefly on what might be 
considered the poetic or literary devices that are regarded as examples of linguistic beauty 
by the Tai. In example (6) a play on words is used to explain the Pali word adhifthana 
‘strong determination’. The Tai phrase an? ta’ hit! nan? is employed because of its 
similarity to the Pali word. 


6) @ wmurieroseof Qp mss 
kau? an? dik! thaa! pa! ra! mii! an! dik! thaan! 
nine adhitthana parami strong determination 
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mi on Pos nif 
an? ta! hit! nan? 
cLF will do that 
‘The ninth is adhitthana parami, which is to have strong determination to work.’ 


(Aiton text, The ten perfections B, No (9) B as told by Pradip Thoumoung @) 


In Tai poctry, the two main linguistic devices used are parallelism, in particularly 
alliteration and rhyme, and the use of elaborated expressions (see above 8.3.6). In example 
(7), which is in the khe? khyay’style, we see alliteration on /kh/ in the first line and on /m/ 
and /p/ in the third line. There is also rhyme of tone and coda between the last syllable of 
each line and the fourth syllable of the next line. When sung, this poem is sung with a 
break after the fourth syllable of each line. 


71) QS B oa~ ceo) f cu ye | 
khyak4 naif tak! phə! əi! khe? khyan? 
once this WIL sing sing khe? khyāņ?style 
‘And now I will sing in the khe’ khyay?style.’ 


19 0 & Moot of of f 1 


phaii® mün? nin? phan? thom! ta‘ ai! 
who 3Sg hear listen IMP sing 
“Whoever you are, listen, oh listen!” 


7.3) & coed nu TE coy 8S |< 


mau mi? yap noi! haw? pə? pen? 
NEG have difficult tired GIVE if be 
‘Don’t let any difficulty or tiredness overcome.’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Poem in the khe? khyay? style: How Stephen Morey came to the 
Tai Phakes (8, No (1)-(3) B, read by Ai Che Let Hailung ©) 


Another poetic device is elaboration, which involves four, six or eight syllable 


expressions that are at least partially reduplicated and partially rhyming, such as 27? hum! 


nF com? in (8): 


Din POE eee cee 


EXCL shoot/person EXCL shoot EXCL shoot 
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Gy OMENS yp ae 
po? pen? n° hum! nÊ com? 


enoughbe good glad good glad 


EO ‘spre Soe nE aS a tal” ch > aE ND 
laif = khun® Jai® = nan? —slai®—s sai® lai sāp? phan? tai? 
many prince many lady many line many caste tribe Tai 


oy wl wl 8 BE yes ol 
ka! = yan? sāf naw? mon? a! sam! 
go be stay in country Assam 
‘Oh people, oh people, oh people! All men and women, all families and castes of 


the Tai, (may you) be happy, be glad, that he has come to Assam’ 


(Tai Phake Song, Song in honour of Stephen Morey B. No (2) B, 
composed by Ai Che Let Hailung, Ngi Kheng Chakap and Sam Thun Wingkyen) 


9.3 The Importance of Literature 


The various communities of Tai Aiton, Tai Khamyang and Tai Phake are very keen 
to have their languages studied and their traditions recorded. They are aware that as small 
communities of approximately two to three thousand, their languages are under threat from 
the Assamese language which is spoken by perhaps 20 million. They have already seen the 
Turung and Nora lose their Tai language completely. 

As discussed above in 4.6, the recording and presentation of traditional literature 
must be accompanied by a respect for that literature as literature; and a respect for the fact 
that it is important not just to the community but to the whole of human culture that these 
literatures be recorded for their own sake, not just for the linguistic information we can 
mine from them. 

The reader is enjoined to read some of these texts in English translation; and 
therefore full translations of the whole text have been provided, in addition to the line by 
line glosses necessary for linguistic analysis. 


9.4 Bringing the Tai languages into the Computer Age: Presenting the 
literature for the benefit of the community 


The production of the computer fonts (see 7.8), has meant that, for the first time, 
printed books in the Tai language have appeared. Five such books were published and 
printed at Triograph Press in Dibrugarh as part of this research project. These are listed in 
Table 9.4: 
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Table 9.4: Tai books published as part of this research Project 


Book Title Reference 

ECA season 085033 $) Book for teaching the Tai Morey 1999a 
apasi E Language — Aiton Primer 

BENERE Tai Aiton History Morey 1999b 
¢ Book for teaching the Tai 

Bosayrsjes PEB) Language — Phake Primer Mimay 13a 

GSEs Book of calling the Khon Morey 2001a 

c Grandfather teaches 
Sas guion» C Morey 2001b 


In addition, in 2001, several Tai Phake elders produced The good way of Teaching 
(Ngi Kheng Chakap and Ai Che Let Hailung 2001). 

The onset of printing will lead to some changes in the way that literature is viewed 
in the community; it is to be hoped that the manuscript copying tradition will not be 
devalued, but as the Tai move into the modern age, it is likely that fewer people will take 
the time to hand copy manuscripts in the traditional way. 

Since, as noted in 9.1 above, many Tai people who are fluent in the language are 
not necessarily literate in the Tai scripts, those books already published have presented the 
texts both in Tai script, and in Tai language using Assamese script. The ideal would be a 
four-way presentation, as in Table 9.5: 


Table 9.5: Ideal for the presentation of Tai texts and translations 


The text in Tai language and script. 
The text in Tai language, using the Assamese script (see 7.9 above). 


A translation of the text into English. 
A translation of the text into Assamese. 


This methodology was followed in the production of the Tai Aiton History (Morey 
1999b). 


9.5 The texts presented in this study 


Over seven hours of text have been analysed and translated, all of which are 
presented as an electronic appendix to this work. In the following tables, the text number, 
length of the text, name of the informant and name of the text are given, together with a 
link to the document containing the analysis of that text. From there links to the sound files 
will be found. Alternatively, readers can find all of these documents on the CD by opening 
the folder titled Texts. Within that folder there are four folders, one for each of the 
languages for which texts were recorded. 

Phake texts are listed in 9.5.1, Aiton texts in 9.5.2, Khamyang texts in 9.5.3 and 
Turung texts in 9.5.4. 
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9.5.1 Phake 


i) 


HESE 
1-1-1-2 
1-1-1-3 
1-1-1-4 B 
1-1-1-5 
1-1-1-8 
1-1-2-1 
1-1-2-2 
1-1-2-3 
1-1-2-4 
1-1-3-1 
1-1-3-2 
1-1-3-3 
1-1-3-4 
1-1-3-6 
1-1-3-7 
1-1-5-1 


M) (M 


m e i Oe Ore Or) Or Oe oe re oe Oe re 


Histories 
1-2-2-1 B 


2°00” 
1°35” 
4°50” 
2252” 
314 

1715” 
1°09” 
2°40” 
2°50” 
6°00” 
2°00” 
1°24” 
1°22” 
1°22” 
219” 
4°42” 
2°30” 


13727 


Ee Nyan Khet 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Aithown Che 
Aithown Che 
Pu Noi Ce 


Yehom Buragohain 


Ee Nyan Khet 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Ngi Kheng 
Sam Thun 
Sam Thun 
Sam Thun 

Ee Nyan Khet 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Ngi Pe Pang 


Ee Nyan Khet 


The blind man and the man with scabies 
The story of the two brothers 

Chaw Mahosatha meets Nang Pingya 

The Dolphin, the Crow and the Mosquito 
The Stepmother 

A Story of Justice 

Crossing a bridge 

Chaw Mahosatha and the raising of cattle 
The birth and early life of Chaw Mahosatha 
Story of the kum*bird 

The bird with the red bottom 

A Story of Justice 

Story of the dogs dividing up their children 
Story of the new king 

Story of Deception 

Story of the foolish king 

The story of the crow and the cuckoo 


Story of her youth 


Prayers 


1-3-1-3 B 3°06” 
1-3-2-1 B 344” 
1-3-2-2 B 2°23” 
Buddhist Texts 

1-4-3-1 B 1712” 


Sam Thun 
Nang Pe 
Ai Thaan 


Ee Nyan Khet 


Prayer of Blessings 
Blessing 
Prayer of Blessings 


Chaw Mahosatha Manuscript - Chaw Mahosatha | 


meets Nang Pingya 


Other Cultural Texts 


1-6-1-1 
1-6-1-2 E 
1-6-1-3 E 
1-6-1-4 = 
1-6-2-1 


l 


Ir, 


mp 


1-6-2-4 B 


1-6-3-2 E 


3°40” 
110” 
110” 
r 
10°47” 


1104” 


15°01” 


Ee Nyan Khet 
Sam Thun 
Ee Nyan Khet 
Sam Thun 
Ee Nyan Khet 


Pingyajyoti Bhikkhu 


Yehom Buragohain 


& others 


Riddles 

Riddle — what has three heads and ten legs 

Lullaby — the little rooster 

Lakni — the Tai Calendar 

Book for explaining the meaning of words to 
children 

Tai Calendar for the Year 2002-2003 


Grandfather teaches Grandchildren 
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Songs 


1-7-1-3 B 2758” Ai Che Let Rice Pounding Song 

1-7-1-9 B 449” Ee Nyan Khet Rice Pounding Song 

1-7-1-108 5°00” Ai Che Let, Ngi Song in honour of Stephen Morey 

Kheng & Sam Thun 

1-7-1-11 £03” Am Saeu Khyo Words of gladness — in honour of Stephen Morey 

1-7-1-12 3°30” Ee Nyan Khet Wishing for young ladies 

1-7-1-13 3°06” Ee Nyan Khet Mo Kham Pung 

1-7-2-1 B® 16°47” Ai Che Let Poem in the khe? khyān?style: How Stephen Morey 
came to the Tai Phakes. 

1-7-2-2 B 226” Ee Kya Song of hoisting the Buddhist banner 

1-7-2-3 [B 252” Ee Kya Song of teaching the Tai Language 

1-7-3-1 & 0°26” Ee Nyan Khet Our fragrant land 

1-7-3-2 B 0°45” Ee Nyan Khet Importance of Tai traditions 

1-7-3-3 B 017” Ee Nyan Khet Song about fruits 

1-7-3-4 B 039” Ee Nyan Khet Fish, why are you blind? 

1-7-3-5 B 042” Ee Nyan Khet Numerical rhyme 

1-7-3-6 & 0°38” Ee Nyan Khet Australian Visitor 

1-7-3-9 E} 7°09” Ee Nyan Khet The Australian researcher — in honour of Stephen 
Morey 

1-7-5-1 B 300” Ngi Pe Pang Rice Pounding Song 


Informal texts 
1-9-4-1 B Peim Thi Gohain Letter 


Grammatical texts 


1-10-2-3 5 318” Ai Che Let The Phake Tones 
1-10-2-718 ~1 Ai Che Let Names of the vowels 
Speeches 


1-11-1-68 4°04” Ai Chanta Speech at Meeting, 29/1/2000 
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9.5.2 Aiton 

Stories 

2-1-1-3 8 14°50” Sa Cham The Twelve Questions 

2-1-1-4 B £35” Sa Cham Story of the forest spirit and the first daughter 

2-1-3-1 & 050” Chaw En Lai How the Aitons and the Khamtis quarrelled 

2-1-3-2 8 3°09” Ong Cham Story of the crow and the fox 

2-1-3-3 B 2°59” Nabin Shyam Story of the old woman 

2-1-3-4 B 324” Bidya Thoumoung Story of the monkey and the fox 

2-1-3-5 B 030” Bidya Thoumoung Story of the boy who wouldn’t go to school 

2-1-5-5 B 221” Mohendra Shyam Story of the forest spirits and the opium pipes 

2-1-5-6 B 350” Mohendra Shyam The boy and the white jujube fruit 

Histories 

2-2-1-1 B 9°40” Nang Wimala History of the Aiton 

2-2-2-1 B 7°28” Nabin Shyam Words in Praise of Khau Khau Mau Lung 

2-2-3-1 B 556” Ong Thun Story of Barhula 

2-2-3-2 © 10°37” Sa Cham History of the Tai 

2-2-4-1 B 12°26” Nabin Shyam Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs 

2-2-4-2 B 7215” Nabin Shyam Treaty between the Aitons and the Turungs —-coda 

2-2-4-3 B 821” Nabin Shyam Book of history (from) the time of the ancestor 
Chaw Tai Lung up until Sukapha 

2-2-4-4 B 8°52” Nabin Shyam Creation of the world 

Prayers 

2-3-1-1 B 1°39” Nang Am Prayer 

2-3-1-3 5 025” Ven. Si Vicikta Prayer (partial translation) 

Buddhist Texts 

2-4-1-4 B 5°53” Ai Mya Satipatthana 

2-4-2-2 | 18°25” Nabin Shyam Advice to Women (Buddhist MS in Ahom script) 

2-4-3-1 B r13” Sa Cham Why Buddha was bom in this world 

2-4-3-2 B 335” Sa Cham On Buddhism 

Ritual Texts 

2-5-1-9 8 3 Silava Butterfly Dance 

2-5-2-2 [B 7°36” Nabin Shyam Explanation of Hong Khon ceremony. 

2-5-2-4 B 20°53” Sui Khong Manuscript of the Tai Calendar for the Year 


2001/2002 (Sakkarit) 


Other Cultural Texts 
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2-6-1-1 © 049” Nang Am Lullaby 

2-6-3-3 B 033” Nabin Shyam Numerical Rhyme 

2-6-4-1 B Pradip Thoumoung Aiton Unlucky Days 

2-6-4-2 B Pradip Thoumoung Omens for building a new house 
2-6-4-3 E Pradip Thoumoung The Ten Perfections 

2-6-5- B 135” Nang Am Various Cultural Items 

Songs 

2-7-1-4 B 2'00” Cham Mya Love Song 

2-7-1-6 B 318” Ruhila & others Song of the Aiton village 
2-7-1-9 B 2°00” Pradip Sangkyen Song 

2-7-1-158 430” Ong Cham Love Song 

2-7-3-1 B ~0°30" Ai Hom Dhonsiri River 

2-7-3-2 B 1°08” Nabin Blowing Wind 

2-7-3-4 B 043” Bidya Love Song — Sangkyen 

2-7-3-5 B 112” Bidya Love Song —- Our eyes will meet on the road 
2-7-3-6 B 049” Bidya Love Song - Oh Golden Girl 


Explanations 


2-8-1-6 B 650” 
2-8-1-8 B 2°00” 
Informal 

2-9-2-1 B 71” 
2-9-2-5 B 2X17” 
2-9-4-1 B 

2-9-4-2 5 

2-9-4-3 5 

2-9-4-4 È 

9.5.3 Khamyang 
Stories 

3-1-1-3 B 8°38” 
3-1-2-3 B 1°37” 
3-1-3-2 B 3°40” 
3-1-3-3 B 541” 
Histories 

3-2-1-1 B 732” 


Sui Khong 
Chaw En Lai 


Nabin Shyam 
Nabin Shyam 
Nabin Shyam 
Nabin Shyam 
Nabin Shyam 
Ngi Khang In 


Sa Myat Chowlik 
Deben Chowlik 

Sa Myat Chowlik 
Sa Myat Chowlik 


Sa Myat Chowlik 


Explanation of Spirit House 
Explanation of Balipathar Temple 


Conversation with Nabin Shyam 
Conversation with Nabin Shyam 
Letter from Nabin Shyam 
Sample Letter 

Letter from Nabin Shyam 

Letter 


Of children and kings 
The Hunter’s Parrot 
Advice to Children 
The Bird and the King 


The second world war and its aftermath 
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Prayers 

3-3-1-2 B 329” 
Buddhist Texts 
3-4-1-3 5 8°00” 
3-4-2-1 5 30” 
Ritual 

3-5-1-1 1429” 


Other cultural texts 


3-6-2-1 E 
3-6-2-5 E 


3°37” 
2°00+ 


Grammatical texts 


3-10-2-68 712” 
3-10-2-7 1°00” 
9.5.4 Turung 
Stories 

7-1-2-1 Æ 1°58” 
7-1-2-2 B 1°37” 


Chaw Cha Seng 


Sa Myat Chowlik 
Sa Myat Chowlik 


Sa Myat Chowlik 


Deben Chowlik 
Sa Myat Chowlik 


Deben Chowlik 
Deben Chowlik 


Bong Jap 
Bong Jap 


Parinibbana 


Mangala Sutta 


Some words about religion (partially translated) 


Book of calling back the khon 


The Future of the Khamyang language 
The book of avoiding dangers 


Khamyang Sentences 


Khamyang Sentences 


The old couple without any food (in Turung) 
The old couple without any food (in Tai) 


l 0 Lexicography 


Two lexicons are presented as part of this study, the Tai Aiton Dictionary © (see 
10.1) and Tai Phake Dictionary ® (see 10.2). 


10.1 Tai Aiton Dictionary 


10.1.1 The word list of Bidya Thoumoung 


In November 1999, Bidya Thoumoung, Nang Wi Thoumoung and Pradip 
Thoumoung were interviewed with regard to the production of a Tai Aiton word list. The 
first task was to identify the number of tones in use in the Aiton villages. After some 
discussion, it was agreed that there were probably five tones, although it appears that only 
three of these are contrastive (see above 6.3.4.1.3). 

Bidya Thoumoung then commenced the task of listing as many Aiton words as 
possible. He wrote down each possible orthographic syllable in Aiton script, and then 
wrote down each possible meaning in Assamese for any possible pronunciation of that 
syllable. After discussion with him, I then added the phonemic transcription and English 
glosses. In almost all cases he listed monosyllabic words first and only added polysyllabic 
words with some difficulty. 

Table 10.1 gives the full list of meanings and pronunciations which Bidya 
Thoumoung identified for the graph Mé (kan): 


Table 10.1: Words with the written form mé according to Bidya Thoumoung 


Aiton Assamese Phonemic Gloss 

me JOR. [kaan?] chin 

mE WF [kaan>] wide 

mE PO IJ [kaan'] a bow 

me RIAD [kaan?] deer 

me fatal ast kat [kan?] to be stuck in the throat 

me ater Cast [kan?] to spread (over) water 

mE fènt [kaan?] fishbone 

may AR [kaan? naa?] paddy field 

MÉN tea [kaan? khaa?] a type of frog that lives inside the 
house 
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més WS [kaaņ? kham?] night 

MEQ as fat [kaan? naw] moming 

méos fA [kaan? wan?] daytime 

ME) AAA METS [kaay? nam3] in the middle of the water 


Altogether 1924 words were collected, and recorded on tape. There are without 
doubt thousands of other words which have not been included. Examples of word types 
which are certainly under-represented include polysyllabic words, proper names, names of 
animals and plants, taboo words and specialised vocabulary such as religious or 
astrological terms. 


10.1.2 Other sources of lexicographical information on Aiton 


There are two main sources for additional lexicographical information on Aiton. 
The first is the Aiton—English-Thai Dictionary | (Banchob ms). In the future, the entire 
contents of this should be entered into the computer data base (see below 10.3). 

The second source is the literature of the Aiton. The study of Aiton literature, 
whether Oral or written, will gradually reveal a large proportion of the words which were 
not listed by Bidya Thoumoung. As each text is analysed, any word which does not appear 
in Bidya’s list is noted with its Phake cognate (Banchob 1987) or its Shan cognate (Sao 
Tem Moeng 1995) if there is one. 

Table 10.2 lists the words in the first few lines of Treaty between the Aitons and the 
Turungs B which were not in Bidya Thoumoung’s list. 


Table 10.2: Sample of list of words not found in Bidya Thoumoung’s list 


Aiton script possible English Reference 
phonemic 


transcription 
36: “creeper, race, 


khu? khə? lineage 
lineage’ 


make an 
appointment, a 
promise 


hur? mut? 


lak! nii? 


wlotm saan! pun! Lakni Board 
Yoo an? lak! nii? 


| name of a year 


year 
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Mw in! san! earthquake AE, 28, ‘quake, 
as the earth, 
earthquake’ 


The full list of Aiton words not found in Bidya Thoumoung’s list but occurring in 
the texts, is presented in Additional Aiton words.doc B. 

In future, it is hoped to use the information in these texts to make a dictionary of 
Tai Aiton, which not only defines the meanings of words, but also exemplifies these words 
with reference to Aiton literature. Example (1) shows how a dictionary entry for the word 
evr ip! san! ‘earthquake’, might appear: 


1) 
Mews [in' san'] an earthquake 
EnS PESÉ eu aqs 8522, mu? nan? in! san! tun! kaa! po? thun? pet! wan? 


nam! naa! (There was an earthquake lasting up to 8 days.) [Treaty 5.] 


In (1), the abbreviation [Treaty 5] refers to the source, Treaty between the Aiton 
and the Turung ®, and the sentence number. 


10.1.3 Current state of the Tai Aiton Dictionary 


The entire list elicited from Bidya Thoumoung has been entered into the data base 
(see 10.3 below). The flexibility of the data base allows for any number of fields to be 
printed in any order. The Tai Aiton Dictionary included in this study presents five of 
these fields: 


Head word in Aiton script 

Head word in Phonemic script 
Transcription into Assamese Script 
Gloss in English 

Gloss in Assamese. 


This is exemplified in Table 10.3: 


Table 10.3: Sample from the Tai Aiton Dictionary & 
onerseg kaak' khau? PIF AIS type of rice TOT 
mes kak? TIF to keep one portion SPI af 


mé kan? FTG to spread (over) water ofa Tatar 
mE kan? / kan’ FTS to be stuck in the throat Afia f Lat 


In addition, an English—-Aiton word finder has been derived from the data base. 
This is exemplified in Table 10.4: 
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Table 10.4: Sample from English—Aiton word finder, in the Tai Aiton Dictionary B 
keep ono, kak? FIF to keep one portion 
ð ıı wai? JB to put, to keep 


6 11 o! A to keep carefully 


Ma um? 54 to hold in the mouth 


One of the fields in the data base is headed <english_heads>. Every word which 
has ‘to keep’ entered in this field has been listed under the heading keep, together with its 
phonetic transcription and gloss. 

In time it is hoped to add more information about word class, etymology and other 
lexicographical information. 

A small section of the Aiton dictionary has been linked to sound files B, with 
Bidya Thoumoung pronouncing each word in Assamese and then in Tai Aiton. 


10.2 Tai Phake Dictionary 


Since Banchob (1987) has already produced the very substantial Phake—-English— 
Thai Dictionary, it has not been necessary to collect a word list to form the basis of a 
lexicon as was the case with the Aiton. 

Banchob’s excellent work suffers from two major disadvantages: its very large bulk 
makes copying and use difficult, and the lack of Tai script makes it very difficult for most 
Phakes to understand it. 

Therefore the Phake-English-Thai Dictionary has been entered into a data base 
(see 10.3), with the orthographic form of each word as the head entry. Using the various 
fonts devised as part of this project, it has been possible to produce a version of Banchob’s 
dictionary with the head word, phonemic realisation, and English translation as given by 
Banchob. 

Banchob (1987:8) limited her lexicographical work to the collection of ‘words for 
daily use’. She hoped to collect literary words later, but was unable to do so. 

As with Aiton, words identified in Phake texts but not found in Banchob’s 
dictionary have been listed, and will be added to the data base over time. As with the Aiton 
dictionary, it is hoped that eventually a comprehensive dictionary with examples from the 
literature can be published. A full list of Phake words not found in Banchob (1987), but 
which have been found in the texts, have been gathered as Additional Phake words.doc B. 
This list will form the basis of additions to the Phake Dictionary. 


10.2.1 Current State of the Tai Phake Dictionary 


The present Tai Phake dictionary © contains all the head words listed in Banchob 
(1987) and a considerable number of compound words from her list. Four fields have been 
presented: 
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Head word in Phake script 

A head and sense number 
Head word in Phonemic script 
Gloss in English 


As with the Aiton Dictionary, an English-Phake word finder & has also been 
derived from the data base. 


10.3 The computer data base 


10.3.1 Design of the data base 


With the assistance and advice of Doug Cooper, Centre for Research in 
Computational Linguistics, Bangkok, I have set up a data base in a modified XML format. 
This format is maximally flexible and can easily be converted to a format which is able to 
be entered into the SIL shoebox programme or similar lexicographical software. It is 
somewhat more flexible than any lexicographical software currently available, in particular 
allowing for the free use of as many fonts as required within any particular field. 

A single data base is being used for both the Aiton and the Phake dictionary. 

The data base has been designed to include: 


i) ahead word in the Tai script 

ii) the native orthography for each of the varieties, with an allowance for 
orthographic alternatives 

iii) the word in a phonemic representation in each of the target varieties 

iv) definitions in English, Standard Thai and Assamese 

v) example phrases or sentences to illustrate the word. 

vi) a link with the computer data-base of the Thai English Dictionary of Haas 
(1964), which has been prepared by Doug Cooper, Centre for Research in 
Computational Linguistics, Bangkok. 


The three target languages for translation are Assamese, English and Thai. 
Assamese is included because it is the principal language of wider communication in 
Assam state, and is also the most direct threat to the long-term survival of these languages. 
English was chosen because it is a language of wider communication in India, as well as an 
international language of scholarship, and the native language of the writer. Thai is 
included both because Banchob (1987) gave translations into Thai, and also because Thai 
is a widely spoken national language closely related to the Tai languages of Assam. 

Further fields can easily be added to this data base, and in the future it could 
incorporate fields such as: 


<proto_southwesternTai_cognate> 
<proto_Tai_cognate> 


<proto_Tai-Kadai_cognate> 


Table 10.5 is a sample entry from the data base: 
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Table 10.5: Sample from the Tai dictionary data base 
<number>3 
<phake_number>1, 1 
<lex term=“kkq” head=“1” sense=“1” level=“head’/> 
<phake>mos 
<ahom>m 
<aiton>mos 
<aiton_number>1,1 
<aiton_ipa>kak? 
<aiton_assamese_script>jl* 
<aiton_english>to keep one portion 
<aiton_assamese>ol #31 
<phake_ipa>kak’ 
<khamyang_ipa>k 
<english_gloss>keep 
<phake_english_banchob>to keep one portion 
<english_heads>to keep 
<phake_assamese_aimya>oist FR 42H 
<assamese_heads>@2tl/om <roman {CHK}> 
<thai _-cognate> 
<thai_ heads>tfu; ‘a 
<thai_banchob>uus Ñu, Au aau nits 
<haas def> 
<ex_banchob_tai>mos 8 vAn gengi 
<ex_banchob_phake_ipa>kak* wai‘ cā’ cau? mon? 
<ex_banchob_english_banchob>to keep one portion (of food) for a monk 
<ex_banchob_ assamese>: 
<ex_banchob_thai>tlud_ ñu Tv ‘bh. TTU. NNI NIT 


In this sample entry, in the field of <assamese_heads>, the symbol <roman > 
indicates that the words within the angle brackets should be printed in Roman script. The 
symbol {CHK} in curly brackets indicates that this entry should be checked. None of these 
brackets nor any of the information contained in them would appear in any final version of 
the dictionary. 


l l Postscript: presenting this 
work in an electronic format 


When I commenced my postgraduate studies on the Tai languages, the studies that 
led to this work, I had no idea that it would end up being presented in two formats, as both 
a printed book and in electronic format. I had no conception that it would be possible to do 
what has been done here. This short chapter presents and discusses some of the issues 
involved in presenting the work in this way. 

This chapter will date much more quickly than the rest of the work. Within a very 
short time some of the innovations discussed here may be normal practice in linguistics 
theses and barely worthy of comment. Future readers will no doubt be amused by some of 
the blind allies that I have followed. Nevertheless in 2004 it is important to discuss the 
challenges, problems and successes of presenting this work in an electronic format. 


11.1 Creating and working with non-standard fonts 


Right from the beginning, the study of the Tai languages of Assam presented some 
electronic challenges. As mentioned above in 1.1, the first step that I took was the 
production of the fonts for the Tai scripts (see 7.8 above). In retrospect this was a very 
important step, one which has to some extent influenced everything that has followed. 
Since the fonts were created before I recorded any examples of spoken text, the Tai script 
became an integral tool in the analysis of these languages. Even before the phonological 
analysis was complete, data collection could be undertaken and translation could begin. 

The process of creating a font involved not only making the right shapes, but 
deciding on a keyboard layout. When I started, I was using the Thai version of Windows. 
In that operating system, there is a switch key between the lower ASCII characters (the 
keys shown on the keyboard), and the upper ASCII, or hidden keyboard, where various 
diacritic forms like <4> are to be found. At that time, in Thai Windows, the Thai characters 
were all placed on the upper ASCII keyboard. 

When operated, this switch key would give the character <E> when the letter <s> 
was typed. This is the place on a Thai keyboard where the letter V /h/ is found. The first 
draft of the fonts used the Thai keyboard for the cognate characters in the Tai scripts of 
India, so that pP h was found on the character <Ë>. 

The first story collected in January 1998 was How the Aitons and the Khamtis 
quarrelled, which Chaw En Lai Phalung told me during a long walk on the day of a bandh. 
In the evening I entered the story into the computer, using the Thai based keyboard 
described above. 

Later it became clear that it would be better to place the Tai characters in place of 
the Roman characters in the lower ASCII keyboard, and this is what has now been done, as 
can be seen in the various documents explaining the fonts, (see Table 7.28 in 7.8 above). 
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However this required going back and retyping those stories which had been entered using 
the first drafts of the fonts. 

Together with the fonts themselves, explanatory documents have been produced. 
These briefly describe how I went about making each font, and list all the characters 
included in the font, together with the keystrokes required to access those characters. For 
example, phake.doc @ lists all of the details of the Phake font. 

Non-standard fonts such as those used in this work do cause problems, at least for 
older versions of the computer operating systems currently available. For example, several 
of the fonts used in this work will not work properly in Windows 95, but will work in 
Windows 98. Several of the fonts will not work properly in Word 98 but will work in 
Word 2000. 

The fonts used in the earlier versions of Windows with which I began this work 
were 8 bit fonts, meaning that they had 28-1 or 255 characters. More recently, 16 bit fonts 
have been devised, having 2'_1 or 16,383 characters. With that number of spaces, it is 
believed that all the writing systems of the world can be accommodated, and the Unicode 
consortium was set up to arrange this. Already today Unicode fonts are becoming standard 
and have many alphabets. A commonly available Unicode font in 2002 is Arial Unicode 
MS! which has all the characters for national writing systems (and those of the states of 
India), except for Burmese and Cambodian. 

It is envisaged by the proponents of Unicode, that it will have a place for all of the 
writing systems in use in the world. We might hope that a place will be found there for the 
Tai scripts of Assam and when it is, the non-standard fonts produced for this work may 
become obsolete. However the non-standard fonts used here are necessary to present this 
work in 2004, and it would be surprising if the Tai scripts of Assam were present in 
Unicode fonts before the year 2010. Even then, Unicode is never likely to cover all of the 
possible fonts that we might want to use in a work like this. Even if it does eventually 
include characters that will allow us to reproduce Dr. Banchob’s orthography for Phake, 
which is the basis of all the orthographies used in this work, it is unlikely that Unicode will 
ever have a place for the orthography devised by Weidert for Khamti (see 3.2.14.1). 
Despite the best intentions of the designers of Unicode, non-standard fonts may continue to 
be necessary. 

As mentioned above, the fonts were created using Fontographer 3.1. This was done 
on a 486 computer running on Windows 3.1. When the fonts were created in this way, they 
could be searched in Word using the keyboard with which they are entered. For example, 
the Tai word mé, which is typed with the letters <kgq> could be searched by looking for 
the string <kgq>. 

When attempting to make the font on a computer more recent than Windows 3.1, 
when the font was made, it automatically recognised that these were not Roman characters 
and made them unsearchable. This is because versions of windows later than 3.1 allow for 
much larger fonts. When I made one such alteration to the font on a Windows 98 computer 
and then used that font to save a version of the text of the Kamathana, save it on my 


' Should the reader not know about Unicode fonts, but wish to explore them, I suggest that you 
open a document and select Arial Unicode MS. Then select Insert Symbol (if you are a PC user) 
and then scroll down the fonts and explore the thousands of characters and dozens of writing 
systems present there. 
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Windows XP computer, all the Tai characters were converted to squares, as can be seen in 
the defective version of that text B. 


11.2 Presenting the sound files 


It seems self-evident that a work on language will be greatly enriched by having 
access not only to the transcription and translation of language examples, but also by the 
opportunity to listen to those language examples. 

Several issues will be canvassed here. The recording of the texts is discussed in 
11.2.1 and the transfer of those recordings into digital format is discussed in 11.2.2. The 
linking of these sound files to the format in which this work is written is discussed in 
11.2.3. 


11.2.1 Recording the texts 
The first texts collected for this study were recorded in 1998 on a poor quality tape 
recorder (Sanyo Mini Cassette Recorder M1012A). These are listed, with their dates of 


collection, in Table 11.1: 


Table 11.1: Stories recorded in 1998 


Story name informant community text number date of collection 
ee er Chaw En Lai Aiton 2-1-3-1 B 9/1/1998 
Khamtis quarrelled 
Srogi ‘ips ele Ong Cham Aiton 2-1-3-2 B 10/1/1998 
Story of the old woman Nabin Shyam Aiton 2-1-3-3 B 20/1/1998 
The bird with the red bottom Ngi Kheng Chakap Phake 1-1-3-1 B 15/1/1998 
Advice to children Sa Myat Chowlik Khamyang 3-1-3-2 5 13/1/1998 


Each one of these texts has been used in the work and several sentences from each 
are used to exemplify different grammatical features. The poor quality of the recordings 
will be immediately obvious to the listener, and some may question their use. In part they 
are used here because they contain examples of grammatical forms not otherwise recorded, 
but in part they are here to make a point about recording. Any recording is better than 
none, and these recordings were the best that I could make at the time. Only since 1998 has 
it been possible to purchase higher quality equipment to produce better recordings. 

Four different machines have been used for recording. First of all there was the 
Sanyo Mini Cassette Recorder M1012A whose poor quality was referred to earlier. Most 
cassette recordings were made on an Aiwa V-Sensor TP-VS520. Mindisc recordings were 
made on a Sony MZ-R90, and video recordings were made on a Sony Digital Handycam 
TRV110E Camcorder. 

At the time of writing this, DAT recording is considered by some to be the best 
quality recording available for this type of work. The various constraints imposed on 
working in a location like Northeast India have prevented me from using this technology. 
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None of the video recordings are presented in this work, although sound files 
(.wav) from several of these video recordings are included. Presenting video texts would 
indeed have enriched this work, and I venture to suggest that in future documentations of 
languages that include sound as this one has done, will also include video. 


11.2.2 Digitising the texts 


Altogether around 60 hours of text was recorded. Only a portion of this could be 
analysed for this work, but all of the texts which are analysed and presented here have been 
digitised. The texts were recorded onto computer as .wav files, using the SIL Speech 
Analyzer 1.5. 

In total, the various .wav files took up more than 2 gigabytes of computer space, 
and would take up three CDs. Therefore, for presentation in this work, most of the sound 
files have been converted to .mp3 format, taking up only 300 megabytes. It is therefore 
possible to include all of the sound files for this work on a single CD. All the sound files 
linked from Chapter 6, Phonology, are wave files. This will allow future researchers to 
undertake their own acoustic analysis on these examples. 

The Speech Analyzer programme shows wave forms and can produce spectrograms 
and pitch analyses, some of which were captured as bitmaps linked to sections of Chapter 6 
(see for example Table 6.7 in 6.1.2). 

At the time of writing, both the .wav files recorded using Speech Analyser and the 
original recordings are archived in my personal collection. 


11.2.3 Linking the texts to the work 


As it became gradually clear to me that it would be possible to present this work in 
electronic format, I was faced with the question of what format that should be. Several 
people advised me to consider producing a web-page. 

Early discussions on this issue with my supervisor, Dr Heather Bowe, revolved 
around what kind of web-page program might be purchased and how to go about leaming 
to do it. A very small experimental website was created which demonstrated some of the 
difficulties that would be faced. 

The normal format for websites is -html, but .html files cannot support tabulations 
and non-standard fonts. To change all the tabulations to table format would be possible, 
although it would have been very time consuming. 

To overcome the problem of the use of non-standard fonts, it was suggested that the 
entire work could be converted to .pdf format. This format is now very commonly used for 
the distribution of documents around the intemet, but it is quite inflexible compared with 
the Word format used in this work. The problem with .pdf files is that they cannot be as 
easily searched or manipulated. Furthermore they do not appear as clearly on the screen as 
this Word document does. 

Some researchers reacted with concern when I suggested that I wanted to make my 
data available in Word document format, which would allow the reader to have an 
electronic copy of the entire work and manipulate it. I see this as a huge advantage, and 
welcome any scholar who wants to use the data contained herein to advance the study of 
these languages. 
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During one stopover in Bangkok, I sought the advice of Doug Cooper, of the 
Centre for Research in Computational Linguistics. He suggested that to meet my 
requirements, I should use the Word format in which the entire work has been written. 

The most recent versions of the Word program allow for the insertion of 
hyperlinks. Those hyperlinks can link to any document in any format. They can link to any 
part of a Word document if that part is bookmarked. 

Therefore the links created here could all be set up without any special skills having 
to be acquired. Furthermore, all the software necessary to read any part of the work is now 
widely available. A draft of the electronic version of this work has even been read in 
Assam. 

The only outstanding problem was how to link to a single sentence within an sound 
file. Nearly every one of the over 500 language examples in the work is linked to a sound 
file, and most of those are single sentences from a text. The most flexible way would be to 
effectively bookmark the sound file for a particular text, asking the hyperlink to go to a 
particular point in the sound file and play a particular length of text. 

Programs do exist which will allow this, at least for .wav files, but a direct link out 
of the word file was not possible. Consequently, it was necessary to go back to the Speech 
Analyzer program each time I wanted to include a sentence in the text. The .wav file for 
that text would be opened, the particular sentence found and then cut and pasted into a new 
file which was named according to the number of that sentence in the analysis of the 
particular text. Although this was time consuming, it tumed out to be an excellent way of 
re-checking those sentences. 

As mentioned earlier, this work was commenced on a PC computer, with Windows 
3.1 and Word 6. Over the years that it was written, the computers on which it was written 
were gradually updated. 

Windows format now allows for file and folder names of considerable length and 
the only restriction appears to be that a dot or full stop cannot be used in the file name. 
Hence files were named using spaces and hyphens as Reading the electronic version of this 
work.doc or I-J-J-1.doc. | did not immediately realise what the implication of this was. 
Macintosh computers running OS9 or earlier cannot read such files and automatically 
insert the symbol %20 when attempting to do so. This of course means that a ‘classic’ 
Macintosh computer cannot read the links, since all the texts have file names with hyphens. 
Fortunately, users of Mac OSX (preferably version 10.3 or higher) should be able to access 
all of the files successfully, so this old problem seems to have been solved. 

One of the issues which I faced in producing this work was deciding where to store 
all of the files. In total there are over 1,000 files and over 100 folders on the CD. In 
hindsight it might have been better to organise and name them differently. For example, 
when I started all of the sound files were wave (.wav) files. Accordingly, the directory in 
which they were placed was named wave files. In the final version of this work, most of the 
sound files are not wave files but .mp3 files. It might have been better to call the directory 
sound files, but to make such a change would require all of the links being redone. Similar 
issues arise with the naming of bookmarks within files. 

The first draft of the electronic version of this work was presented as an “electronic 
appendix” to my PhD thesis. It is estimated that putting in all of the links probably added 
between three and five days to the process of preparing that thesis. 
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11.3 The role of the researcher in the electronic age 


In the past, when writing such a work, the researcher would assemble all the 
relevant examples and build up a case for the analysis. Usually, several short texts were 
analysed and presented in an appendix, and sometimes readers were even told where the 
original audio recordings were kept to allow them to hear the original data for themselves. 
In general, however, the reader had no choice but to accept the data as the researcher 
presented it. 

In this work, the role of the researcher is quite different. I have presented my 
analysis of these languages, just as researchers in the past have done. In addition, I have 
given the reader the opportunity to go back to the data and check any claim that I have 
made. 

Since becoming aware that a work could be presented in electronic format, it has 
been my primary aim to make it as easy as possible for the reader to check the claims I 
make. That is why sentence examples are linked in the way they are. The reader may wish 
to know what kind of text the sentence comes from. They may wish to see the context from 
which an utterance comes, and I would expect this to be a very valuable tool for those 
languages in which context is so important. Some readers will want to hear at least some of 
the sentences and some readers will want to make use of the data in ways that I have not 
foreseen. 

By providing a rich data set, linked to a comprehensive analysis of the Tai 
languages, it is hoped that the readers will be able to get all the information about the 
languages that they want, and further to be able to check the data and see things that I have 
not been able to see. 


11.4 Archiving the data 


Although it is a primary aim of this work to provide documentation of the Tai 
languages for posterity, we cannot be certain that the data contained in this work will 
survive in its present form. Past generations of humans have recorded valuable information 
on stone tablets, on papyrus, in tape recordings or in books. No doubt they also hoped that 
the media they used would survive, but stones may break and papyrus may crumble; tape 
recordings may degenerate and books may get eaten by moths, or bumed in a fire. 

With electronic presentation, such destruction is always possible, although the ease 
of copying this thesis and the data that it contains makes it possible to spread copies to a 
wide range of places. Other dangers, however, present themselves. What if the electronic 
format, the computer program, used today is simply not available in fifty or a hundred 
years’ time? 

With this in mind, the decision was taken to use the most widely available 
electronic formats. The work is written in Microsoft Word Documents. Documents 
produced by earlier versions of Microsoft Word can be read on the later versions, because 
each update has taken into account the past versions. It is hard to imagine that for the 
foreseeable future this will not continue to be so, although as new versions of Word are 
developed they may create problems such as those with the non standard fonts discussed 
above in 11.1. 
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The other types of files presented in this work, .jpg and .bmp for images and .mp3 
and .wav for sound, are also very widely available, and it is expected that future updates 
will make allowance for these formats when .jpg and .mp3 files are regarded as somewhat 
passé. 

When Dr. Banchob recorded her Aiton tapes in the 1960s, she used the best 
available equipment. By the year 2001, her heirs could no longer access the tapes that she 
had made; those tapes were brought to Australia and copied onto compact discs, the latest 
technology available. How do we know that in another forty years the compact disc on 
which this work is written will still be readable? 

Bird and Simons (2002) remind us of the importance of taking all of this into 
consideration, writing of the BBC Domesday Project, using interactive video disks 
designed to document UK culture in the late 20" century. Within fifteen years of their 
creation, they are now inaccessible because the technology they employed has passed on. 

In discussing digital language documentation Bird and Simons (2002:2) gave their 
mission as ‘to ensure that this digital language documentation and description can be re- 
used by others, both now and into the future’. Their idea of the portability of data was 
summed up as follows: 


... portability in the broadest sense: across different software and hardware platforms; 
across different scholarly communities (e.g. field linguistics, language pedagogy, 
language technology); across different purposes (e.g. research, teaching, development); 
and across time. 


Bird and Simons went on to list seven dimensions of this portability, and made 
specific recommendations for linguists in the future. 

Clearly it will be necessary for the work presented here to be archived, and updated 
into the latest formats, once the writer is no longer available to do so. This work is not 
intended to be solely an electronic work. There is a printed book and a print out of all the 
analyses of all the texts will be placed in an archive. 


11.5 Possibilities that were not followed up 


Presenting a work of this type is a finite activity, even if at times the contrary 
appears to be the case. In such a finite activity all the possible ways of undertaking analysis 
cannot be followed up. At least one area which has not been followed up is the possibility 
of using a concordance program to go through every example of every word in the texts. 
This work might have been better if this had been done, but it was not. 


11.6 Using the CD version of this work 


At the beginning of the 21" century it is probably still true that most people prefer 
to read a printed book rather than to read from a computer screen. How then will the reader 
make best use of this work? Most readers of a work like this will also have a computer, at 
least most of those who will read it in developed Western countries. If, for example, a 
reader is going through Chapter 6 on phonology and wants to hear some of the examples 
presented, they can do one of two things. Having switched on the computer, they can find 
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the section of Chapter 6 that they are reading and click on the links provided, or they can 
find the individual files and go to them directly. 

In the electronic version of this work, an html ‘web-style’ introduction will open in 
the default web browser of the computer into which the CD is inserted. PC users will find 
that this occurs automatically, but Mac users will have to take a few extra steps. Mac users 
should click on the CD icon that appears on their computer screen, and then click on the 
document called Reading the electronic version of this work ©&® which has been placed in 
the main directory of the CD. Further discussion of the use of the electronic version of this 
work will be found there. 


11.7 Conclusion 


I hope that this work has given a good account of the analysis of the Tai languages 
of Assam. I hope my readers, both in the year 2004 in which this work was completed and 
into the future, will find this analysis useful. I also hope that readers will agree that the 
inclusion of the texts and the links to sound files are a useful innovation. 

In a hundred years time, though aspects of my analysis may not have stood the test 
of time, I am confident that the richness of the corpus of texts will ensure that this work is 
still useful. 
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